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Now ready! 





Edition 


World Book 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


With more than 90 new and completely rewritten articles! 


Hundreds more revised and brought up-to-date! 


More than 600 added illustrations in color! 


You'll be fascinated when you see the 1953 
edition of World Book! There’s more color 
than ever—in diagrams, pictographs, charts 
and in exciting new illustrations like the 4 
beautiful pages of trees in full color. The 

rand total of color illustrations included 
in World Book Encyclopedia is now more 
than 2,100! 


Airplane, Automobile, Color, Guided Mis- 


sile, Petroleum, and Eisenhower—are exe 
amples of articles which are new or com- 
pletely rewritten. Approximately 1,400 pages 
have been revised to keep you abreast of 
de velopments in all fields of knowledge. 
See the 1953 World Book Encyclopedia at 
your first opportunity. If you do not know 
your World Book representative, please 
write us at once! 


™“ . 
[st Choice of America’s schools and libraries! 


FIELD ENTERPRISES, Inc., Educational Division, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Ilinois 























The All -Family Drink... so pure, 


so good, so wholesome for everyone! 


Ih , | 


Your bike tt... tt likes you! 


GET A FAMILY SUPPLY OF 24 BOTTLES, 
Buy 7-Up by the case. Or get the 
handy 7-Up FAMILY PACK. Easy; 
lift center handle, easy to store. 
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Can Borrow $50 to $60 


No One to See! No Cosigners Needed! 


Please accept 


my application for a loan. 


JUST RUSH APPLICATION AND 
NOTE BELOW FOR AMOUNT YOU NEED 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here for you now for any purpose, 


Just sign the short application and note below and mail it to us. 


REASONS WHY MORE AND MORE 
TEACHERS ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE 


immediate attention! 


Now4 


Teacher loans are 

made on signature 

only —no co-signers, 
no endorsers. No mort- 
gages on car, furniture 
or personal property. 
School board, friends, 
merchants, will not 
know you are applying 
for a loan. 


Convenient month- 

ly instaliments pay 

loan out of future 
earnings. Payments 
budgeted to fit your In- 
come. Entire loan can 
be repaid at any time 
and you pay only for 
the time you use the 
money —no longer! 


our request will receive 


4 The loan is made by 
mall from the pri- 

vacy of your own 
home. You see no 
agents or credit mana- 
gers—only you and we 
know about it. We guar- 
antee strict privacy. 


3 No principal during 
summer vacation. If 

our salary stops 
during the summer va- 
cation, payments on 
»rincipal stop also. This 
S an extra service of 
special value to teach- 
ers offered by First Loan 
Company. 


® 


“i 
~ 


Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married or single, find out today how you may 
solve your money problem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note below. 
That's all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as they are approved. We guarantee 
satisfaction always. Our fifty year old organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska Banking Depart- 
ment. You can deal with us in complete confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the amount you need 
from the chart below, then rush Application and Note. 





CH 


E THE PLAN THAT FITS YOUR BUDGET 


ale 





Cash Loan 

You Get 
SELECT $100 
AMOUNT 200 
YOU WANT 400 
TO BORROW | 600 








15 


Paymen‘s Payments 


18 
Payments 


Old Reliable Company, 
Over 50 Years of Service. 


a | 
Payments 





~~ $10.07 
20.09 
29.94 


39.39 
57.54 





FIRST LOAN 
COMPANY 








Interest is figured at 3% per month on loans up to $150. If the loan is over $150 


3% per 


interest is figured at 


with the Nebraska law 


month 


on the first $150 and 244% per month on 
that part over $150 and rot in excess of $300 and % of 1% per month on any 


remainder of such unpaid principal balance. These rates are in accordance 


410 KILPATRICK BLDG. 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


FOR $50 to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ---- 


To First Loan Company, Dept. U-133 
410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska 


It is understood that after the loan is 


made I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge 


or cost whatsoever. 
Amount you want to borrow 
(include present balance, 


Amou 
per 


t earned 

Age sponth 

Name 
of 


address 
you teach 


and 
school 


How long with 
present employer 

Husband or wife's 
employment 


To whom are 
auto made? 


payments on 
(Name) 


Bank you deal with (Name) 


Amount you owe bank? $ 


an? 


What security on hank 1 
List below OTHER Loan 


(Name) 


$ to 


Pay 
payment to? 


rent or real estate 
(Name) 


Purpose of loan 


if any) $ 


or Finan 


On 
pay 


Number of m 


you receiv 


Previous 
employment 


s 


what date of month will your 
ment BE IN OUR 


OFFICE? 


1onths 
e salary 


per month 8 
Town 


Town 


Monthly payments? § 


% company (or person) 


{ 


you NOW owe on a loan: 


Add.) 


Town 





The following are ail the debts that I have: 


Full Amount Paying 


I Still Owe Per Mo. To Whom Owing 


“ONLY — Please list below relative information for 
our confidential files 


FILE INFORMATION 


Name of Relative (Relationship) 


Street State Occup 


Name of Relative (Relationship) 


State Occup 


Street 


Name of Relative (Relationsh!p) 


Street.. . State 


Name of Relative (Relationship) 


Street Town State Occup 
The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. 
that if any loan be completed, the U.S, Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 


Street 


Sign Full 
Address 


Name Here —— 


Town . State 


I agree 





NOT 


Amt. 


of loan 


ist pmt. due date Final pmt. due date/Prin. and Int. pmt.|Mo. pmt. (except final)|Final pmt. equal in any case to| Omaha, Nebraska 
| 





per mont 
tT month on 
remainder 


Agreed rate }j “4 
of interest: any 


days actually « 


In Consideration of a loan made by FIRST LOAN ( 
ormse to pay to sand company at its above office sad 


nent of principal and ir 


jing the stated due date for the 


NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS 


) at its office in 


al balance r 


f $300 and 


cipal balar 
eing any period 
)maha, Nebraska 
t together with 


n the princ 

principal amour terest at t 
paym 
© day 


EQUIRED DUR.- 


ING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING SALARY 


IS NOT RECEIVED. 


steu on 


{ 30 cons 


spal amount above stated. the 
he above rate until fully 
ents as a t 


of each succeer 


PERSONAL 
SIGNATURES 
REQUIRED 





....... Mo. pmts.|$ ...............-. | 


the unpaid principal and int. | Date 





t of the prine re or either, shail at payee ptior 


xe and payable 


pal or cha 


is note shall be determined undet and by virtue 


— it are ubject to acceptanc 


van t approved, this note and any evidence 


the payee at ite 


without 


{ the laws 


office 
urity 








(If married, both hasband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 


| 


Seeeeeeeeseees= RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN ****2eeeseeee0 
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WINNING 
“Ohe Childhood of 


Famous Americans Series’ 


NATION-WIDE ACCLAIM 


’ 


in the special School Edition 


series as published 


cely d wit! 


A total of 





upment b 


In correspondence and on orders, please specify School Edition, Feel free to 


request descriptive literature and order blank in quantities. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, INC, 


168 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N.Y. 


730 North Meridian Street 


Indianapolis 7, Ind. 














Window Picture 
Blackboard Border 
Colorful Poster 


AN 


High School Course 


at Home Many Finish in 2 Years 


Jen permit. Equivalent to re 

atag © - peleste, «i ‘ Ing 

evr oe e npleted ngie subjects tf desired. Pree Hulletin on request 
American School, Dept. 4123, Drexel at S61h, Chicago 37 


ANN MARIE 


132 Newburg Ave 








TEACHERS to 
secure members 


WANTED 
Free t and PICTURE for Schoo 
Bible-Reading Club, 257 W. 68th St., Apt. 1-E, N.Y.C. 23. 


at quality Over 08 «& 


Dept 4, Metal & + Ce., Reckester, #. ¥ 
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Friendly Chats 
with the Editor 


.\ HEN you've turned a couple 

more pages, you'll find our big 
thirty-two page Audio-Visual Supple- 
ment. It covers about every phase of 
audio-visual activity and we think it 
will be just what vou want for your 
AV workshop or discussion group. 
Many of vou have written us about 
various AV materials and equipment 

now vou have the fall story, right 
at vour fingertips. Last month I men- 
tioned that I had gone to New York 
to work with Irene Cypher. who 
agreed to be special editor for the 
supplement. 1 cannot introduce her 
personally, but at least her picture is 
at the bottom of this column and I 
hope vou will feel acquainted. Pve 
found her to be a wonderful person 


and I know vou would too, 


We've made a slight departure fron 
regular procedu so [ want to call it 
your attention All coupons con 
with free AV materials are in 

AV Supplement. and the array is 
wonderful. | personally advise you to 
fill out every coupon and you will have 
» Grade A nucleus for an AV file. 
While you're about it. don't miss the 
offer for reprints of the Supplement. on 
page cc Your school may want one for 
each teacher, and you'll certainly want 
vourself. When you clip the cou- 

s from your reprint instead of your 
szazine, vou will have performed the 
impossible—vou will have eaten your 


and had it tee 


Here's one that’s hard to believe 
but it's exactly what happene d. This 
being inauguration month. we knew 
vou teachers would want a picture of 
our newly elected president, suitable 
for vour bulletin board. Since chil- 
dren should be able to recognize the 
president's flag. we included it too. 
(it's been changed recently, so the 
one in vour files may be out of date.) 

ill went well until we tried to se- 
eure the picture of President-Elect 
Eisenhower. Our need was simple- 
we wanted a portrait view, not in 
uniform. We sent to our regular 
sources of photographs, and we ex- 
pected to get possibly a dozen from 
each. to make our selection. Re- 
sponse one source, absolutely noth- 
ing: another, nothing suitable: and 
so on. We then appealed to Jack 


Fritts, our New York advertising 
manager, who is interested in local 
politics in his home town. He con- 
sulted some bigwigs in New York 
City, who referred him to someone 
in Washington. who in turn sent us 
the picture vou will see on page 51. 
So that photogenic Mr. Eisenhower is 
still a hard man to get a picture of- 
mavbe he doesn't sit still long enough 
to have one taken, 

Yesterday | received an amazing let 
ter from a retired teacher, Harry I 
Stewart of Oakdale, Pennsylvania. Baci 
in 1906 through our Club Exchange col 
umn, he began a correspondence with 
two teachers, both named John. One 
lived near Svracuse, and the other in 
Through the forty 
six vears, these three h we corresponded 
although they have never met. All are 
now gentlemen of leisure, and it is their 


Rutland, | ermont 


hope that they will be seeing each other 
during the next vear. In the letter Mr 
Stewart asks if any other persons have 
carried on a correspondence for a long 
er time than this as the result of a re 
quest in our magazine I don’t knou 
but I suspect not. At least for the pres 
ent, well name them the champions 


I have a daily ray of sunshine, re- 
gardless of the weather outside. It's 
Vrs. Wampole. who cleans our office 
and always meets us with a big smile 
and a cheery greeting. By her own 
admission she’s Irish and her voice 
has a delightful booming quality and 
somehow life seems better when she’s 
around. The other day she innocently 
let me in on a secret of how she 
maintains such a placid equilibrium. 
I had praised her work and she re- 
plied, “Well, Tl tell ¥°, ma’am, I al 
ways do the best I can and then ex- 
pect it will suit the other fellow.” 
The key word there is expect. So of- 
ten we do something and then won- 
der if it’s good enough- —if it will suit 
the person for whom it’s intended. If 
it's our best, then we should pass it 
on unafraid, expecting only good or 
success to come from it. Such an at- 
titude isn’t easy but it pays off with 
big dividends—and best of all, it’s 
habit-forming. 


Whar 2. Peron 
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SPECIAL EVENTS 





Club Exchange Stes ner FRE We are val n N wr ( . na. Near us are the 


section about three miles fror ton fields, the tobacco farms, th 











THIS f ants the city of Anas = whe . carpets | fruit _ rds. — oe sae wh , : 
J €é ser é fo ¢ ’ n ind rugs are made he new hruway cause ne many Inds of wo carri¢ 3 4 
i / feact nd pu Ret | is b inv built right past our school on Im our state Address pot sp a : January—March of Dimes 
‘ f / / Address n t Mrs. Eva B. Nodine } ence to Mrs. John Brooks, Brookford, 3 Month, ‘ 
n ( rs d he | Mrs. Dana Clark, 256 Guy Park | North Carolina > Jan. 1—New Year's Day. 
I nd | A ce, A rdam, New York 2 Jan. 13—Stephen C. Foster 
wan f you n, mentioning | North Carolina.—My fifth grade and i Memorial Day. 
i oe ae North Carolina.The pupils of the | I would like to exchange letters, ideas > Jan. 17-24—National Thrift 
Mi letters 1 during ti xth grade of Brookford School wisl and materials with other schools in : Week. 
ic “be answered. I to exchange letters and souvenirs | the United States, Address: Mrs | 1 Jen, $9_Birthday of Robert 
/ Ot ir i ” sixth-eraders ir ur country nd N. H. DeBerry, Bladen County Trait E Lee 
i mf ida ind ts possessions We live in a textile ing School, Elizabethtown, Nort! E 4 ‘4 




















COAL’S ROLE IN EVERYDAY LIFE 






and fittl 


» exchal 






tters, post cards, and pictures wit 
ul dren in the United States 
We live eighteen miles from Los A! 






geles, near the oil industry and rit 



















iM aviation center \ddress all 

to: Miss Bertha M. Olson, Lincol: 

School, 2320 Plant Avenue, Redond Huge stock piles of coal such as this are a natural > 

teach, California. part of every industrial landscape ...for nearly every mae 
Cenade.—My grade-Gve pupils and thing that America makes and uses is made from 

I would lik to exchange letters, cards al or with power generated by coal 

and so on, with pupils from otl 

parts of Canada, all states of the 









Suey. ery 
Fey Be eer Ande 
— Y 3 
. a 


Last year America used 476 million tons of bitumi- 





nous coal. This coal made steel, cement, electricity 






provided power for locomotives and heat for 





homes. Everywhere you look coal's at work! 








Plenty of coal for future needs—America’s coal 





Use of coal is increasing —In fifty years America’s 
















Pass 0 ogi 4 I shoul , top. poses ho . annual need for coal has increased by 300 million tons. reserves are so huge that they are virtually inexhaust- 
letters and cards with pupils and | Now it takes 4 times as many tons of coal as tons of food ible. And to supply this coal America has the world’s 
to meet the nation’s energy requirements. It is esti- most productive and efficient coal industry. For 

p= mated that the nation’s present coal consumption will these reasons coal will continue to be a vital in- 
uble within the next 25 years! gredient in building a better life for generations to 








come. 





Coal touches every phase of daily life—Each of 


us makes use of coal in some form every day. Coal gen 





erates about one half of America’s heat, power, and 





t 2 light, and it takes a ton of coal to make every ton of 
7 “CLASS REPORT,” a new 16-page booklet 






el. Coal is also a basic source of such things as nylon, 


} perfumes drugs, plastics. Making all the things America 


illustrated in color, for intermediate grades. 














May be used as basis of class unit on coal 


uses requires almost four tons of coal a year for each For specimen copy and list of other free teaching aids, 





stork is a migratory bird? 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL Coa. ASSOCIATION Position 


A‘ 
| 
7 ‘ 
| ) it inous Coal stitute ducatio 2 
<) MS man. woman, and child in the country! joseseschinn Bitumin us Coal Institute, Educational De ! 
tr pb } 4 partment ) Southern Building, Washington 5, D. ¢ ] 
Antlies! < rime ae ! 
"Pe ‘ | v \ Nam ; ; ! 
Cg ah M, ! 
) BITUMINOUS as COAL ieoal 
“How come my birthday is in 
January, considering that. the BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE City is Spats 
1 
2 


ee | Washington, D. C. 
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Books for Children a. “WITHOUT CHARGE! 


REVIEWED BY Christine Gilbert 


Director of Curriculum and Public Relations, Public Schools, 


Manhasset, Long Island, New York 


a Class project 
your pupils 


CURIOUS GEORGE RIDES A BIKE 
By H. A, Rey 


Curious George is at it again; that is, he is get- 





ting into mischief wherever he turns. Small boys 
and girls feel very akia to this litle monkey who 
is too curious for his own good. 


iges 47 Houghton Mifflin Co., $2.75 


SHAPES 


By Miriam Schlein; pictures by Sam Berman $.Fles 


the first U 

we 

his is a fascinating book which presents the concepts of the shape of round Betsy Ross HOw 
and square to a young child. Told with humor and imagination, this book 


will help young children to become more observant 





{ges 4-7 William Scott, Inc.; $1.75 


PAELD Nt ENGLISH BEASTS AND NONSENSE 


Written and illustrated by Marie Hall Ets 
BUFFALO BILL Mrs. Ets’s collection of verses about the animals 


F 0 R G o A D E 5 3 oJ 6 By Ingri and Edgar Parin at the zoo, and even some of the people, have 


d Aulaire an originality and charm that will lead children 
New FIRST EDITION in full four- \ famous author-artist team to try their own hand at creating verse 
color printing. A warm, friendly, has chosen the colorful story {ges 5-10 The Viking Press; $2.00 
personal{ approach to the teaching of this romantic western hero 
of the (four basic English skills for their newest book. This 
Speaking, Listening, Reading,and true story is a romantic one indeed, for he was a daring rider, a 
Writing. Write for information. buffalo hunter, pony-express rider, and Indian scout Lincoln's Speech ot Gettysburg 


{ges 6-10 Doubleday & Co., Ine.; $2.75 
r THEL.W. SINGER CO., INC. | a 
| THE WONDERFUL STORY OF HOW YOU WERE BORN 


+ 249-259 WEST ERIE BLVD. 
SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK By Sidonie Matsner Gruenberg; illustrated by Hildegard Woodward i 
Mrs. Gruenberg, for over twenty-five years director of the Child Study portfolio of 











Please send me free information about 
THE ENJOYING ENGLISH SERIES, GRADES 3-6 


Association of America, has written an outstanding book for parents and 48 
NAME 


children to share together—the story of human growth and development. 





This is a frank, normal, and sane approach to the problem, which parents 


and their children will appreciate. 
{ges 5-10 Hanover House; $2.00 Joseph 
THE BEARS ON HEMLOCK MOUNTAIN 


Boggs Beale 
’ cell iesh; ill “ld by Hele well . . . 
en oe a enone tat <aceen of Hem Historical Prints 


ock Mountain and when he had to go over the mountain 





SCHOOL 
ADDRESS 





EE 
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’ 
" 
' 
a 
' 


STATE — a 


bLewweececeeeeeceocaceacsed 
heer | 


'TESTS..... 
for Classroom Use 


rder y 


or a large iron pot he kept repeating to himself, “There 

.are...mo... bears...on... Hemlock... Moun- Here's one class project for which you 
tain...no...bears...at... all.” BUT were there bears? needn't send home notes or roles 
{ccs 6-10 Charles Scribner's Sons; $2.00 
" money. Just get the class members 


to collect OUTER WRAPPERS of 


CHARLOTTE’S WEB Fleer’s Dubble Bubble Gum. With- 


and By BE. B. White; pictures by Carth Williams | 
This fantasy is about a lithe girl named Fern who loved a pig named Wilbu~ out charge, you can obtain: 

who made friends with Charlotte A. Cavaticea. a beautiful gray spider. The 

charm of this story is in the imaginative writing, the love Fern has for her | FOR 150 OUTER WRAPPERS 


anima! friends, and the appealing illustrations, 


{ges 8-12 Harper & Bros.; $2.50 A brand new portfolio of 48 fine repro- 
ductions of the celebrated Beale American 


MARY POPPINS IN THE PARK : Y =p history paintings, suitable for framing. 


By P.L. Travers; illustrated by Mary Shepard 


“*** 


Bureaw of Educational Research and Service 


Extension Division, University of lowa 


} 
) 
; 
) 
; 
; 
) 
} 
) 
} 
; 
; 
; 
’ 
; 
; 
} 
; 


\ new Mary Poppins story is a cause for great re 
; rapaienededm FRANK H. FLEER CORP. 
Dept. A-15 
Philadelphia 41, Po. 


CHECK ONLY ONE 


This is not a fourth appearance but “the 


esa cncecacasusacusasecusacususasosusese. 


(“OUR AMERICA” 


“ by Whalen and Baldwin mor and delightful nonsense will charm the reader. 


| 
| $2.00 {ues 12 Harcourt, Brace & Co.; $2.50 


viventures in this book should be understood to have 





RR Fe FRR RFR FS FE FR FR FR FELD FREE FEEL LOLS 


happened during any of the three visits of Mary 


Poppins to the Banks family * The spontaneous hu- 

enclose 150 outer wrappers from Dubble 
Bubble Gum for new Beale portfolio of 48 
reproductions 


Please send more information about the Beale 
portfolio offer 

Intermed 

nple h . : , Teacher's 
~~ rOLD UNDER SPACIOUS SKIES Vente 

‘ ‘ Selections by the Literature Committee of the Association for Childhood 
Education; illustrated by William Moyers 


School 
The Umbrella Books.” anthologies of stories and poetry, are well known because 
n wor > o 
- $1.20 of their universal appeal and usefulness. This new collection contains regional Address 





tories which reflect the lives of people in different sections of the United States 


NOBLE AND NOBLE, Publishers, inc ind under varving climates and conditions. City 
| 67 teving Place New York 3, N.Y izes 8-14 The Macmillan Co.; $3.00 
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Books for Ti eachers 


REVIEWED BY Ruth M. Northway 


Elementary Principal, Central School, 
Springville, New York 





PIONEERS OF LONG AGO 
7 By J. H. Roy and G. C. Turner 
School This is a collection of stories of early Negro explorers, 


Texts pioneers, missionaries, reformers, and patriots. Inter 


estingly written, with attractive illustrations. 
The Associated Publishers, Washington, D.C.; $4.00 


ROUND THE SCHOOL YEAR 


By Mildred A. Dawson and Bonnie Scales 








In this secend-grade addition to the “Language eS 
for Daily Use Series.” activities are grouped C = ier 
around “At Sehool,” “At Home.” “Birds.” and : oF 
“Holidays.” Skills at this level include listening. Sy ‘ 
reporting, writing, disc ussing, and creative _ 


writing. World Book Co.; $1.32 


FORESTS AND FIORDS 

By Bernadine Bailey 

Niels and Nora, two Danish children, learn about life in Seandinavia. 
The illustrations, by a native of Denmark, are authentic and appealing. 
A high interest level should make this book popular in the middle and 
upper grades. Beckley-Cardy Co.; $1.60 


YOU AND YOUR PROBLEMS 
By Stanley E. Dimond 
LIFE WITH BROTHERS AND SISTERS 
By Frances Ullman 
GUIDE TO GOOD MANNERS 
By Mary Beery 
These booklets have “appeal” for adolescents for they discuss personal 
problems they must meet. Sketches help to emphasize the context, and 
charts help the child in analyzing and remedying his difficulties. 
Science Research Associates; 57 West Grand Ave. Chicago 10; $40 each 


STORIES TO DRAMATIZE 
By Winifred Ward 


These stories are presented in response to many requests 


Professional from drama teachers. The book is intended to be used 
Books with Playmaking with Children by the same author. S« 


lections are organized into age groups and provide a wide 
choice of theme. The Children’s 
Theater Press, Cloverlot, Andioraze, Kentucky: $4.75 


WHAT IS PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION? 

By Carleton Washburne 

Parents, teachers, and others who wish to understand the changing pat 
tern of education in our school should read this book by an eminent 
educator. It discusses disc ipline and authority, moral and religious edu- 
cation, and the common concern of home, church, and school in de velop 


ing the child, John Day Co., Ine.; $2.50 


SPEECH FOR THE TEACHER 

By Fred 8. Sorrenson 

Basic speech skills are thoroughly discussed. Other forms 
of speech presented are the personal conference, discus 
sion, parliamentary procedure, basic types of speeches, 


and radio and television, The Ronald Press; $4.50 


~“ 
} The child's need to explore materials, the stages 
through which he progresses, and the setting 
v and materials for creative art are here pre- 
sented. Charles A. Bennett Co., Inc., $1.50 


ELEMENTARY SOCIAL STUDIES INSTRUCTION 
By Maurice P. Moffat and Hazel W. Howell 


This book, designed as a text for courses in curriculum. shows how a social studies 


ART EDUCATION IN THE 
KINDERGARTEN 
By Charles and Margaret Gaitskell 





program can be adapted to the needs and interests of children in social living 
Types of program organization, varied procedures, and a wealth of resources are 


presented, Longmans, Green & Co.; $4.25 


<<) 


USE THESE OneVolume 
Libraries 


TO BRING YOUR PUPILS THE 


_ Classics of Childhood 


i This beautiful volume puts the fifty 






best stories for beginners right at 
} your hand in one single book. It’s 

ideal for reading to your classes— 
| or helping the little peopie (3 to 8) 
improve their own reading. Big 
heavy type in widely spaced lines, 
thick sturdy paper, and 600 attrac- 
tive illustrations—all are designed 
| for beginning eyes. 
i You'll find here the familiar tales 
that every teacher wants her pupils 
to know, What would you do with- 












ORDER NOW, at Special Teacher's Price 


(Retail $2.95). Give vour chil- 


school year. Use the coupon 
. it means a big saving over 


Om 
€ Book Dept., Better 


and Gardens Homes & Gardens, 301 


Place your order now for FREE inspection copies Please sen nd me, for free ten 








ERI ARR a a 


out Over in the Meadow, The Owl 


y and the Pussy Cat, Peter Rabbit 
The House That Jack Built, Uncle 
Remus, Old Mother Hubbard, Night 


Before Christmas, and 43 others. 
NEW! FOR OLDER CHILDREN 
In fact, it was the overwhelming 
acceptance of this Better Homes & 
Gardens Story Book that led to the 
sequel for older children, of the 6 








to 12 range, that appeared last fall 





Already teachers and educaiors are 
praising this Seconp Story Book 
and its presentation of great au- 
thors, And no wonder! Note how 





carefully graded are the 19 world- 
famed stories and poems selected 
by Betty O'Connor 


Pied Piper of Hamelin The Reformed Pirate 

You Are Old, Father Lion, Jupiter and the 
William Elephant 

The Trial of the Bow Lobo, King of 

Apple of Contentment Currumpaw 

How Boots Befooled Diverting History of 
the King John Gilpin 

The White Cot Rikki. Tikki-Tovi 

Gnat and the Bul! North Wind and the Sun 

Dog in the Manger Gnat and the Lion 

Story of King Arthur Kingdom of the Lion 


Perseus and the Gorgon La Befona 


If you aren’t acquainted with these 
helpful teaching aids already, send 
for your free inspection copy, both 
for yourself and your students, The 
special teacher's price is extended 





to as many copies as you want, for 
the school library or for supplving 
your classes. 


Meredith Bldg., Des 
Moines 3, lowa 


inspection Better 

Homes & Garde : f 

Story B f 6 
12; [) Story 8 
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THE WINNEKS! 


1952 TRAVEL CONTEST 


We battler 


T EACHERS do get around! To be convinced 


But the list is only a beginning 





of this, one need only glance over the list on 
a this page. You will want to read the stories of these trips— 
as many as we can find room for. They offer the best possible evidence that travel brings teach- 


ers a rich harvest of pleasure and of profitable experiences. A combination of travel and study 
is increasingly popular, but in any case the traveler returns home with grist for the classroom 


SECOND PRIZE }/ 
$150 


mill and memories to last a lifetime 


unmixed joy, because there are so many more de- 


Yes 


Judging a contest of this s not an 


serving manuscripts than there ar rizes even when 46 prizes are provided, the judges 


wish there were more. A supplementary Honorable Mention list will be published next month 


and every contestant who does not receive a money award will get one of The Instructor Illus 


Units 


are grateful 


trated Resource 
Those 
(on page 


As always, we to the many teachers who sent us stories of their trips. 
that are published, beginning next month Your Next Trip” 
readers to plan for coming vacations—and for week ends too! 


—THE TRAVEL EDITOR 


and the suggestions in 


103 in this issue), will help a 











FRANK of English, Languages, Psychology, 
Ve in Europe; RODNEY G. DAKIN 
Cod Holiday; MARY HUFFAKER, 
Oreg The Mexico I Found; CARSTEN AHRENS, 
Vesa Verde, Land of Echoes; BETTY S. WALLER 
Honolulu, T.H.: In Japan I Did As the 


New Hyde Park, N.Y.; Israel Today 


Teacher 


LETITIA M 
} istas Ope ned for 


Six major prize winners and their trips: 
High School, Ware 
Fairfield Whitney 
West SManfield School, 
Hills High School, 
Pearl Harbor 


Teacher, Grade 


Shoals. S. ¢ Veu Teacher. Grade 7, 


Everett. Vass (rade 5, 
Biology. South 
Teacher of Kindergarten, 


Do; SYLVIA P. KOPPAL, 


“From Dan to Beersheba.” 


school Choose a Cape Teacher. 


Stanfield Teacher of 
Pittsburgh, Da 
Japanese 


Elementary School 


>, Hillside 


School 


* The Forty Winners of Ten-Dollar Prizes * 


(-rade 2, Wil 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
for 


Holder, Teacher 
Machan School 


of Kin- 
Haworth, 


Katherine Janet Putt, Teacher 
dergarten, Public School, 


NJ.: “Magical Paris, and Beyond.” 
Varion M. Reed, Teacher, Grade 3, Lin- 


5 Betty S 
liam 1 
“Y osemite 


one 


Mary S. Aikens, Teacher, Grades 
South Union School, Cordaville, Mass 
Stone the Arizona-l tah Every- 


“Mories in Something 


(anyvons 


a 


FIFTH PRIZE 


Wife, ; y 


A, 


Cw 


Sylvia P. Koppal 


eae 


SIXTH PRIZE 


INSTRU 


rOR, 


Januar y 


Instructor m 


klizabeth H 

Freshman English, 
Ithaca, N.Y “We 
on Wheels.” 
inne Marie 
John J 
Ma-- "A 
Canada.” 

Pauline Chadwell, Teacher 
Center School, Lynnfield Center Mass. 
“Exploring My Native New England 
Varion C. Clark, 
and Reading, Grade 
fale. N.Y “Ho! Voyageur!” 

Virginia B. Davis, Grade | 
(Grantham School, Gol Ishoro, Nf 
‘A Dime Bank Took Us to Washing 
ton.” 

Ethel S. deV yver, Teacher, Grade 4, PS 
lt Queens, Jackson Heights, N Y 
‘The Color-Saturated Virgin Islands.” 
tdda D. Dilts Helping Teacher, Mason 
County Rural Schools, Ludington 
Mich “Southern Mountains 
Mountain Folk.” 

Frances T. Dobeske, Teacher. Grade 4 
Gartield Sehool, Michigan City, Ind 
“The Intriguing Southwest.” 

Genevieve J. Farley, 

Public Schools 


“Caribbean 


Bac kus, 
Cornell University 


Were Ambassadors 


Teacher, Grade 2 
School, Fall River 
Week in French 


Burke 
Doran 


Rewarding 


(prade 


Teacher of Geography 
. School 66, Bul 


and 


Elementary 
Boston, 


Super 
Visor Mass 
Cruise.” 

te ography 


“Sweden 


Emma Green Teacher of 
(race TR Lafayette Junior 


Scheel, Lincoln Park Mich 
md Its Gota Canal.” 

VW. Hegedus, Teacher 
Norwalk 
a Red Sea?” 

BW. Lyndon Hess, English Teacher, The 
Milton Hershey School, Hershey, Pa 
“Southern Profile.” 


Grade 6 


“Berlin 


hleanor 
Fitch School 


Free Isle in 


1953 


Grade 5. Arthur 
“In Michi- 


Pearl I. Jehn, Teacher. 
Dixon School, Chicago, TL 
gan’s North Country.” 
Vavbhelle 1. Keele, Teacher 
Roosevelt Junior High 
Bedford, Mass.: “Four See the 
Varie Kroeker, Teacher 
School, North Newton 
bia Offered Me 


(,rades 7-8 
school New 
West.” 


Dawson Rural 
Kans 


a Challenge.” 


Colom 


Grace Teacher, Grade 6, Public 
Ronan, Mont.: “Great Cities of 
the Atlantic Seaboard.” 

Haze {. Wakin 
Dist. No. 42 
into New 


Je m I 
High 


branee 


Linse x 
| 


Schoo 
Teacher, Grades 1-8, 
Apache, Ariz.: 
Mexico's Past.” 

Vatthen, 
and 


‘Delving 


Principal, American 
Schools, Paris, 
Mother of Arts 


Flementary 
Athens . 
and hloquence ‘es 
Nellie MeGuinn 
(,rades 6 Lowell School 
Kans Following 
Robert S. Witchell, 
Perkins school 
south of Mo 


Teacher of English 
Kansas City, 
Trails.” 
Grade 6, 

Ohio: 


Pioneer 
Peache r. 
Sandusky 
Vernon.” 
(rades 1-3, Air 
Shaftesbury, 


unt 
Teacher 
Dependents School 
England 
Eleanor J. Nilson 
“eo ithe ite School 


Trip to Alaska.” 


Vary C. Paton, Teacher. Grade 4 
vay School, Long Branch, NJ.: “ 
You, Mexico!” 


Helen F. Patridge. Teacher. Grade 
“chool Ne. 6] tuffale. N.Y.: “Hon 


luras, Land of Oxearts and Airplanes.” 

e Phillips, Teacher. Grade 3, A. H. 

on School, New Orleans, La.: 
ghtering’ in the Caribbean.” 


Pearl Morrison 
boree 


Dorset 


Summer in Sicily. 


Teacher. Grade 3. 


Seattle, Wash.: “Bus 


Broad 


Thank 


coln School, Fairfield, Conn.: “Ha- 


Volcano in Action.” 

Florence M. Reid Teacher. Grade 5, 
0. H. Perry School, South Boston, 
Mass.: “Europe Seven Years Later.” 
Leona B. Ronan, 4. Lin- 
School, El “(reat 
Britain and the Seandinavian Coun- 
tries —-Strongholds of Democracy in 
Europe.” 

R. Schroth, 


school, 


watian 


(rade 
Texas: 


Teacher 


coln Paseo, 


(rade 3, 
Minn.: 


Florence Teacher, 
Jefferson Winona, 
“Scintillating Nassau.” 


Eunice Sherard, Teacher. 
\ —— School, Ric hmond, 
“Death Valley Fascinated Us. 

Ina W. Shields, Teacher, 
Elementary School, Beltsville, 
“Finland the Admirable.” 

Sister Jean Patrice, C.SJ.. Kindergarten 
Teacher, St. Theresa’s School, 
lulu, Hawaii: “A Pilgrimage to Father 
Damien's Island.” 

Jessie M. Thompson, History Teacher, 
Grades 6-7, City School, Rogersville, 

**New Scotland’ and New Eng- 


Grade 2, 
Calif. 


Grades 5-6, 


Md.: 


lono- 


Tenn. 
land.” 
fudrey A. White, Teacher, Grades 5-6, 
Haves Consolidated School, Storm 
Lake. Iowa, “From Cornfields to Gla- 
ciers.” 

Roberta K. Wigton, La Porte County 
Art Supervisor, Grades 1-12, La Porte, 
Ind.: “Christmas in Guatemala.” 

Sheridan Y oungblood, English Teacher, 

Shive School, Vernon, Tex.: 
“On Both Sides of the Andes.” 

Margaret K. Zieman, Lecturer in Eng- 
lish, Extension Department, University 

Toronto, Ont.: “Europe on 


Grades 4-5, 


of Toronto, 
a Shoestring.” 















GDrene 


Administrative Officer, F 
Professor of Education 


u hy Chink About 
AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS ? 


J ( yphe / 


im Library 
at New York 


and Associate 
University 


Special Guest Editor for The Instructor Audio-Visual Supplement 


S AN individual and teach- 


er. | believe that audio- 
visual materials are impor- 
tant. Why? Because | have used 
them: used them singly and in 
combination: used them under 


perfect conditions and under not 
The results 


so pertect conditions. 
fair. or 


have been good. only ex- 
cellent. in 
membering to do 
namely. to think. 
Everv child who comes into a 
school brings with him his likes 
and dislikes, habits, attitudes. 
mannerisms, skills. and reactions. 
This modern child is the product 


of his home and the diverse things 


proportion to my re- 


one thing. 


found there. such as radio. tele- 
V ision. phonographs. cameras. me- 
chanical devices. home moViEes, 
community movies, trips to 200s. 
and trips to the country. He en- 
ters school with a host of ideas 
running rampant through his 
mind. At this point the school is 


expected to lead him through a 
maze of subjects included in the 
curriculum and produce the so- 


called educated individual 
7 HIS is quite a goal when we 

consider the size of the mod- 
ern world and the many peoples 


who live thereon. Is it possible 
for a teacher to do what we are 
asking her to do, to bring this 


world into the classroom? It is. 
to the extent that she is provided 
with adequate materials for doing 


the job. and to the extent that she 


thinks about how to use them 
effectively. 

To take first things first, it 
seems to me that the most sensi- 


ble and feasible way to bring the 
world into our classrooms is to 
make use of the teaching mate- 
rials which depict and represent 
this world. This points directly to 
the use of such things as motion 
pictures and recordings. In vari- 


ous wavs these show the world in 


all the 


richness of its color. and 





form. and the life that is lived on 
it from pole to pole by man. 
birds, animals, insects, flowers, 


Shall the them all? 


teacher use 


Do they relieve her of work or 
responsibility her own presen- 
tation of information? Do they 


actually make it easier for her pu- 
Do they really 
help to prepare het 
life? Why is it so important to 
think about them anyhow? Why 


pils to grasp facts 
pupils for 


not stick to the tried and true tra- 
ditions and rely wholly upon 
teacher, plus blackboard and 


chalk, plus books? This combina- 
tion functioned for 
and produced 


scholars without the help ol any 


newlangled gaduc ts. 
W' SHOULD face the facts and 
awake to the realization 
that the gadgets of visual instrue- 
tion have been overemphasized. 
We have let the fact that it is nec- 
essary to use equipment blind us 
to the fact that it is the 
shown by means of the equipment 
” hic h should he our con- 
cern 


many Vvears 


some very vood 


materials 
major 


There are many excellent films. 
filmstrips. slides, and recordings 
The persons responsible for their 
creation have devoted 
search. and effort to the produe- 


time, re- 


tion of something the purpose of 


which is to take the cold formal 
facts and make them clear, inter- 
esting, and understandable. Like 


the parts of any whole, each has a 
function. The strength of one is 
the weakness of another. One 
supplements another. One helps 
to clarify pictorial impressions: 
another helps to make sound im- 
pressions more meaningful. 

Not one of these materials, how- 


ever, is designed to perform mir- 
acles. Good results are achieved 
only when the teacher thinks 


about how to use them in relation 
to subject matter and the needs 


of audio-visual suggestions for yo 


of the human beings who com- 
prise her class. 
There are many 
any topic, but we do not ex- 
pect to read them all. There 
many chapters in any textbook, 
but we do not always assign them 
all in one term or for lesson, 
Why not try an application of 
some of the plain common sense 
situations 


books about 
one 


have used in other 
utilization of audio-visual 
materials? The criticisms we hear 
are all often occasioned by 
techniques of utilization, 
and lack of thought when select- 
ing materials 

Phe enthusiastic users of audio- 


to our 


poor 


visual materials do not advocate 
filling all the hours of the school 
with sessions 
(motion-picture showings). They 
want active discussion periods, 
but they also know that such pe- 
riods are frequently more active 
when the 


day spectatoritis 


discussion is motivated 


by the viewing of a film or film- 
strip. 

Further thought and investiga- 
tion will reveal that the vood 


teacher who uses audio-visual ma- 
terials does not smother curricu- 
lum content with a hodge-podge 
of meaningless gazing at pictures. 
Rather she uses them to bring to 
light unsuspected details that will 
interest pupils and stimulate them 
to research beyond that necessary 
to meet lesson requirements. 


'h HE true believer in the effiea- 

cy of audio-visual materials 
is not a believer in “audio-visual 
periods,” but in classroom lessons 
that include utilization of what- 
ever will serve to interest, stimu- 
late, and answer the needs of the 
group. 

In our schools today we want 
good materials that present true, 
interesting pictures, and the utili- 
zation of these materials in such a 
way that pupils are stimulated to 
think for themselves in all sub ject 
areas. Our own experience has 
been that the best thinking about, 
and use of, audio-visual materials 
is going on in the elementary 
schools. The millenium has not 
been reached, however, and there 
is still need for improvement 
along the following lines. 











Think before you purchase or 


meet 
par- 


materials that 
needs in your own 
school and don't fet 
you into 


rent. Select 
specific 
ticular any- 
one high-pressure the 
final selection. Examine materials 
and do not accept on mere paper 
descriptions. The only reason for 
materials in your 
the needs of 
your curriculum and your pupils, 
A crowded stockroom is not nee- 
that vou 


including any 
program ts to serve 


essarily an indication 


have a good supply of teaching 
aids. The best criterion is still 
quality. 

Think before using. Is the ma- 


terial adequate for subject cover- 
adapted to age levels and in- 
Don't blame the material 


terests 7 


if you select too advanced or too 
elementary a presentation. 
Think while using. Are vou 


the material under the 
best possible conditions, and in a 
wav designed to get the 


tions? 


presenting 


best reae- 
Don't hecome a devotee of 
method of presentation.” 
Vary your materials and how vou 
use them. Don't be afraid to use 
new materials or new techniques 
of presentation. 


Think 


“one 


after using. Did you 
achieve the resulty you desired? 
Did you leave a true impression 
in the minds of your pupilx? Is 


there something still to be uncov- 
ered? Reactions vary 
to class, and you cannot take it 
for granted that all classes will re- 
act at the same rate of speed or 
respond in the same way. 

Think about the fact that the 
same types of materials you are 
in the also 
in the homes of your pupils. Try 
building up looking and listening 
tastes that will help them select 


from class 


using schoolroom are 


better movies, radio, and televi- 
sion programs for their after- 


school hours 

A FEW materials, 
vi interesting to 
teacher, and used in a normal. 
natural way make an excellent 
classroom situation. What a won- 
derful training ground for the 
child now, and for the adult to 
come! But why just think—why 
don’t you try it and prove this to 
be true? 


well chosen. 
pupils and 





ur classroom 





a 
Sagouu0a® 


cee Cneens: 


Goooodo 





THE TEACHER LOO 


A N IMPORTANT part of a school’s 
L audio-visual program ts the 
equipment num- 
ber of and 
radios must be based upon the use 
a faculty will make 


available 
projec tors 
of them. Too 
often the audio-visual program is 
much 
the 


evaluated in terms of how 
equipment is on display in 
= heool. 

practical ap- 
ability to 


1 prefer a 
proach —the 
use this equipment. When teach- 


ers have proved to themselves and 
the that the 
tional will be 
better 
school budget cer- 
thei 


community educa- 


program enriched 
and mechanical 
then the 
tainly should 


purchase. 


by thore 
aids 
provide for 
| believe in the audio-visual 
equipment which makes learning 
also be- 


will make 


situations real 
that 


more 
lie ve teachers 
greater certam 
this 
three 


anee, 


has 
perform. 


equipment provided it 
characteristics: 
portability, and ease of op- 
eration, 
Motion 
their 
all teachers should have 


If it is to serve 


pictures have proved 


worth as teaching tools and 
access to 
a vowed projector 
classroom use, 
the 
machine in 


aa ~mall school tor 


and on oCccastotis ass mibbly 
program, pure hase a 
the 


sound 


standard we ight class becaus« 
amplification for large 
groups will be satisfactory 
If the 


only, the 


projector is for classroom 


use lightweight machine 


kL 


Successiul use of the new audio 
visual equipment depends on the 
seacher's knowledge ol 


uhether u be a tape 


operation 
recorder i 
record plaver, or movie or film 
strip projector. These two students 
t West Chester State | eae 

Pennss ni re learn 
The student 


info a 


hers 
College in 
ine from experience 
mthe 


her 


tvpe af 


Ain 


) is spe 
and making a re rolin chile 
companton ! imnother 
machine to listen te a previous re 


The 


learning the 


cording two airls lower 


right) «are operation 
of two filmstrip projectors througl 


close examination 
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KS AT 


-V Equipment 


Direc tor, 


does a suitable job. and the cost is 
less. Most sound projectors oper- 
ate on silent speed, and it is pos- 
sible to show silent film on them. 
It would be unwise to pure hase 
motion-preture 


a silent projector 


because most educational films 
are sound, 

Filmstrip projectors will always 
teachers in the 
elementary Phe number 
of titles of filmstrip available in 
all subject fields makes this piece 
of equipment a must in every 
school. Today these 
perfected to the degree that 
teachers are finding it possible to 
project extremely poor 
room-darkening conditions. Many 


be popular with 


urades. 


projectors 


are 
under 


filmstrip projectors are equipped 
with 300-watt lamps and some 
even larger. This necessitates a 
very efficient heat filter lens or a 
cooling fan so the heat will not in- 
jure the slides or the filmstrips. 
Schools should purchase a_pro- 
that can ’ 2” 


pector show = x 
Teachers can also use their 


slides 
own color slick 8. 

On the new machines, the film 
is inserted through the film track 
from Framing is simple, 
focusing is easy, and the projector 


above. 


1953 


Harold W. Benda 


fudio-l isual Education, State Teachers College, 


West Chester, Pennsylvania 


For many vears it has 
been possible to get sound to ac- 
company filmstrip through the 
medium of dise recording. Re- 
cently a manufacturer has devel- 
oped a device which makes it pos- 
sible to provide the automatic 
changing of frames on a filmstrip 
with a tape 


Is portable 


in synchronization 
recording. 

Another useful projector is the 
opaque projector, but it is neces- 
sary to have a dark room. These 
machines have had the drawback 
of getting very hot but the newer 
models have excellent cooling de- 
At least two manufacturers 
have opaque on the 
market which will accommodate 
materials up to 8” x 10”. This is 
important because one of the big 
reasons for using this machine is 
to project the pupil's work. 

Improvements on the larger 
opaque projector are the vacuum- 
type platen which holds the pro- 
jected materials in place, and a 
conveyor of the endless-belt type 
which enables the teacher or pu- 
pil to feed either mounted or un- 
mounted materials without burn- 
ing fingers or flashing light from 
opening and closing the projec- 
tion platen. This same machine 
has the lens mounted with a great- 
er range for focusing on large or 
small screens. 

Reading skills are given greater 
opportunity for development by 
the use of equipment known as 
tachistoscopic projectors, Attach- 
ments are available for some pro- 
jectors which permit materials to 
be viewed for only a fraction of a 
This exercise improves a 
child's reading ability. 

Until recently, teachers have 
not too enthusiastic about 
tape-recording equipment. One 
has been lack of under- 
standing of its real value: and, 
secondly, it has seemed to them 
difficult’ to up and 


Vices, 
projectors 


second. 


been 


reason 


set operate. 


Manufacturers have _ perfected 
tape-recording equipment to the 
extent that today even a child can 
operate most machines. Also. the 
recorders have been made more 
portable. Tape recorders are 
available which operate at various 
speeds. The slowest is l% inches 
of tape per second and the fastest 
is 15 inches per second. Slower 
speeds record the speaking voice 
quite well while faster speeds are 
preferred for vocal and instru- 
mental music. A recorder which 
operates at a speed of 7'4 inches 
per second will do a commend- 
able job for both music and voice. 
Tape libraries are being started in 
many sections with recordings 
standardized on 7'-inch speed. 

Certainly all elementary schools 
use a number of dise recordings. 
Therefore, a record player is an- 
other important teaching tool. 
Today with the differences in 
speeds of recordings on dises, it is 
important that a school purchase 
equipment which will accommo- 
date 45, 78, and 33!4 rpm record- 
ings and transcriptions. 

Radio and TV should no longer 
be overlooked as teaching tools. 
A a hool should owna good A.M.- 
F.M. radio receiver. Most radio 
stations have F.M. broadcasts to- 
day and this enables static-free 
listening activities for children. 
In the newer buildings, 
and those being built today. a 
public-address system with a con- 
sole radio which is centrally 
cated gives teachers more oppor- 
tunity to utilize the best in radio 
education. 

With the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission allocating over 
two hundred channels for educa- 
tional television programs, it be- 
comes apparent that teachers 
should have access to TV receiv- 
ers. The for classroom 
use should have at least a 21-inch 
screen and a 12-inch speaker. This 
medium of communication seems 
at this time to have the greatest 
possibility of any of the audio- 
visual equipment. 

Last, but 
least, a school should purchase 
wisely. This demands that you 
buy from dealers with a reputa- 
tion for integrity. There are reli- 
able dealers of audio-visual equip- 
ment in every town and city. 
They are your greatest help in 
the selection of good equipment. 
Ihey will provide demonstrations 
of the machines you wish to buy 
and they will guarantee the serv- 
ice necessary to keep the audio- 
visual program in your school in 
continuous operation. 


school 


receiver 


not by any means 





ee motion picture (a vicar- 
ious learning situation) and 
the field trip (a direct learning 
situation) are each essential to 
advance children’s thinking and 
to increase their 
This article is limited to a consid- 
eration of their use by fifth-vear 
and sixth-year pupils, and their 
teachers. 

During the planning for such 
experiences the teacher chooses 
several films, evaluates each in 
the light of her objectives, and 
makes her selection. She may 
spread their use over several days. 
She takes the field trip by herself 
in advance (unless she is already 
familiar with the ground to be 
covered). She plans with princi- 
pal, host, parents, and transporta- 
company: attends to insur- 
ance and _ liability and 
helps the children plan their ob- 
servations and care of specimens, 
if any. 


tion 
waivers: 


Votion motivate 
field trips. 


whose class 


pictures can 

A group of sixth-year 
hovs had studied a 
film on correct bicycle practices 
were concerned because some 
younger bicyclists were not always 
careful. The class discussed the 
situation, and studied the film 
again. They decided to divide in- 
to groups and make a morning, 
noontime, and after-school survey 
on roads. Committees gained the 
co-operation of principal, school 
police officer, and mothers. After 
this the class thought an assembly 
program to demonstrate good bi- 
eyele habits would be effective. 
The survey, repeated a week later, 
revealed a great deal of im- 
provement, 


Votion pictures can lead to lan- 
guage arts experiences. A class 
studied films te help them under- 
stand how the life, industries, and 
products of the Mexican people 
are largely a result of the geogra- 
phy and climate. With this ba k- 
ground. one girl invited the class 
to her home toe njoy the films her 
parents had taken in Mexico, ex- 
amine native articles, and enjoy 
refreshments on Mexican dishes. 
The next day she asked the class 
if it would not be fun to make a 
sound track for her father’s film 
so they could hear it in the 
school’s magnetic motion-picture 


E. Winifred Crawford 


projector. Her father supplied an 
edited copy of his silent film. The 
children studied the film, selected 
wrote and practiced the 
script, then took turns reading 
parts into the microphone to re- 
cord it on the sound track while 
they looked at the film. The class 
invited the girl's father and moth- 
er and the parents of all the chil- 
dren to view the film and listen to 
the « lass-produced story. 


Votion pictures can lead chil- 
dren into concerns far beyond the 
original purpose of the study. A 
teacher was using a film to help 
rural children understand why 
certain industries flourished in 
their state. During the discussion 
on farming the problem of mi- 
grant workers caught the chil- 
dren's attention. For several days 
they kept asking questions, so the 
teacher planned a trip to a farm 
which employed migrant workers, 
and carefully prepared the class. 
\ group of children re- 
turned for further study. Enter- 
prises were developed for making 
and sending gifts to the migrant 
children. The teacher realized 
that this trip was of lasting value 
in human relations, and more im- 
portant for the children than the 
study as first planned. 


serious 


Motion pictures and local field 
trips can lead to week-end trips. 
A class was investigating conser- 
vation of natural resources. A 
film on the formation and erosion 
of soil sent the class on a trip 
around Gradually the 
teacher developed the idea of tak- 
ing the class on a week-end trip to 
a state park to study flowers, wild 
life, and soil conservation. More 
films were studied and the neces- 
sary plans were made for the trip. 
One mother offered to take mo- 
tion pictures if the children would 
plan the film, and the teacher 
planned to take miniature slides. 
A member of the state conserva- 
tion department greeted the chil- 
dren and the parents at the park. 
After the pictures were taken, one 
group edited the film, another 
wrote the script and recorded it 
on tape, a third planned a class 
discussion using the slides, and 
the fourth group made a diorama 
methods of controlling 
soil erosion. 


town. 


showing 


USING 
MOTION 
PICTURES 


... with Field Trips 


Information from motion pic- 
tures can be verified or supple- 
mented on field trips. Spring 
came and with it the school gar- 
den, so films on planting and seed 
germination studied. The 
children wanted to see how “a 
real farmer does it.” On the first 
trip they saw the farmer plant a 
garden. Later, on a second trip, 
the class compared their school 
garden with his. The exchange of 
string beans and the letters of 
thanks revealed their joy in this 
enterprise, 


were 


Field trips can be taken to dis- 
cover and enjoy natural beauties 
like those seen in films. Nature 
films explained so much more 
than the children had discovered 
alone that they asked their teach- 
er to take them where they could 
learn to know the birds, butter- 
flies, and flowers. 


On field trips children do some 
things they have observed in mo- 
fion pictures. The need to read 
maps led to the study of a map 
film. This film was responsible 
for a compass-and-map trip dur- 
ing which the children made ob- 
servations and drew maps. They 
returned to study the film again, 
and to improve their maps. 


Films studied in school can lead 
children to go on field trips of 
their own. Nature films dealing 
with birds led some girls to form 
a club to study birds each Satur- 
day morning in a mountainside 


H.A 


4 andenbree 


park. Later they watched bird 
migrations in the spring and re- 


corded the information. 


Family trips and school motion 
pictures can lead to field trips. 
Children who were studying 
South America had been to the 
circus with their parents. Their 
interest in the natural environ- 
ment of the wild animals suggest- 
ed a film which in turn resulted 
in a museum trip to study habitat 


groups. 


School films often interest par- 
ents in taking more and longer 
trips than is possible for school 
groups. Films which depict his- 
torical events: lives of statesmen, 
writers, artists, and musicians: or 
films of natural wonders and 
parks, give children a motive to 
interest their parents in taking 
them to such places and exhibits 
to make observations. 


Votion pictures and field trips 
give children an understanding of 
human society, Trips to centers of 
community service, welfare agen- 
cies, local and county courts, state 
and federal departments, and the 
United Nations call for the use of 
films before and afterwards. Ob- 
servations and restudy of the films 
result in additional trips. 


The greatest values of motion 
pictures and field trips are found 
not in school alone, but in atti- 
tudes, thinking, habits, and appre- 
ciations developed by the pupils. 








Every Record 
Can Have 9 Lives 


o yet recal ’ das when a 
vou resolved to play a ree the aisles 2nd tap 
ord for vour class, and ar- war him when he says 
ed in the «chool record library This pupil joins and 
vith only five minutes to search behind the first. Ai cf ment « 
me’ You found the collection of eight. the second ld taps an 
not been intelligently ar other. Soon evervone ts marching 
d and tho«e who borrowed Silly 7 es, but its a refreshing 
past had put back their change ot activity 
ords durin a quick dash for Dont be afraid of re petition pencil held in a flute 


position) : lin from home. Even if you can’t 


the door at dismissal time, and One reason why many “music ap- and your piccolos (a sherter pen- play it, the children can find out 


eversvthing was in a junnnabole You preciation” lessons fall flat is that cil) can trill away tor 


fair. how a violin is tuned, how many 


can still make use of that library! the pupils hear each recording By this time. some children will strings it has. and some children 


Open tl door of the recore only ones have noticed where 


the style may even attempt to play it. 


cabinet and take the tire our re If some children have asked the changes This can he the first Perhaps one of the ureatest 
weds that vour hands ‘ name of the music. they are ready step in teaching music form evils in playing recordings of 


ever mind tithes t 


to talk about it. Mavbe you don't Maybe you pulled out a reeord- classical music for school children 


in vour room. let's suppose know much about it (we hope ing of something dreamy and has been that the typical appre- 


» march. Plug in the recors your music supervisor can fill in soft? Play it near the 


med play the march while some details!. but if vou are on day when you and the 


end of a ciation lesson begins with a teach- 
class need eT delivering a monologue about 


vour clas« enters the room. Won't vour own. find out about march quiet and rest. Something lively the composer, when he lived. and 


it be nice to hie if ttisic ittst 


lof musie or bands. Then the chil- and brisk? Play it to change your the beauty and power of the mu- 


craping feet? The children | dren can improvise instruments mood when nothing seems to go sic, and the reverent spirit in 


like it too from such materials as two pen- right. A vocal solo? 


Give your which we approach its hearing. 


Later, before the recess or play cils and two rulers. Your “trom- children a chance to hear a sing- Start at the right place—start 
period, your pupils will becom hones” can move their slides (the ing voice other than vour own. A with the music. Plav a record a 
restless or listless. Take the same two rulers): vour flutes can record of changing moods? Ask day. Don't always have a hal- 
record, and announce a unne “play” quite realistically (on for stories or art work that the lowed silence: play while the chil- 
Play the march and count to- music seems to de dren are painting, resting, eating, 


ether from one to cigcht. Count Elva & Daniels scribe. Violin solo? or making something. And you 


vs 


intil the group has a good rhyth- Guteveter of Baie, Public Sch 
mic feeling, and el ip on the count Suarthmore, Pennsylvania will bring 


an old vio- have nine lives! 


bool Mavbe Mary Jones will find each of your records will 
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Get This New $39 50 
ALL-PURPOSE DHONOGRAPH 
Absolutely FREE! 


the 


catalog 


Designed Especially for 
CLASSROOM USE 


All these features assure excellent 


Get the Machine to Use NOW performance and long service 
— Through This New School Plan 
w high hit th oe ner i ceiniincdiea 


Ruaqged 3-speed motor 
Piays the regular (78 rpm) 10” and 12 
Plays the New (33-1/3 rpm) Long Play 
Plays the New (45 rpm) records 
help i build Ss 
*) 
s 


present and 


. 

¢ Spring-balanced Tone Arm 

° yal Needle Crystal Pick-up 

¢ Sturdy wood-frame case with washable waterr f leather cover 

* Large 864 Cub Inch Resonance Chambe 

¢ Large 5” Speaker with the new wonder me N > Magnet 

© Continuous Smooth Tone and Volume | 

MONEY--- Just Mail ! 

SEND NO --- Just Mail Coupon! 

Get the EAD Cata und select the r tt — 
m plar 8 t ‘ r first AP 

PROVAL ORDER e rece j nd 

, - on a le which 


" * ol library 


GREYSTONE CORPORATION Educational Activities Division, 100 6th Ave.. New York 13, N.Y. 
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Ben Deutschman, Director In-t J 
Educational Activities Division, Dept. 610 
Greystone Corporation, 100 6th Ave., N. Y. 13, N. Y. 


Please reserve for us a specially-built, three-speed phono- 
graph as provided in the Greystone School Plan. Also send 
your complete EAD Catalog and Teachers’ Special On Ap- 
proval Order Form. 
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EVA S$ 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, 


Columbian School, 








UR « lass is going ona make - 
believe trip to 
Antarctica todav-—all the 

to the bottom of the earth.” 


way 

remarked Naney, in the hall. 
“You can't.” John answered in- 

dignantly, “there's no bottom of 


I know be« aus¢ 
filmstrip 


of the earth! 
teacher 
about it and there’s only a north 
pole and a south pole.” 
could 


showed us a 


film- 
strips, but our teacher never uses 
things like that.” Naney said. 

reluctant to 
ond 


“I wish we have 


Sometimes one is 
use that which is unfamiliar 
new. Any 
easily use filmstrips if she has the 
minimum equipment. 
Many times during the showing of 
a filmstrip, a child has exclaimed, 
“Oh. now | know what you mean.” 
Remarks like this help us realize 
the worth of filmstrips. 

There are several advantages in 
using filmstrips. In a large class, 
they enable the teacher to reach 
each and évery child. The child 
who has difficulty in reading can 
get a better understanding from 
what he \sees. If there is text. a 
child whoa is a good reader may be 
chosen to read. This only 
vives him reading practice but 
helps the ethers to understand 
the better. Children 
should be enmcouraged to discuss 
and ask questions freely. Film- 
strips encouraxe the bashful child 
to speak, for at Mhis time the chil- 
dren are looking at the filmstrip 
and not at the child speaking. 

Any one picture frame may be 


classroom teacher can 


necessary 


not 


picture 


referred to as many times as need- 
ed with little difficulty. This par- 
ticular makes  filmstrips 
more advantageous than a moving 
film. Another advantage is that a 
filmstrip and small 
screen are easily moved from one 
place to another. A minimum of 
skill and time is needed to set up 
a filmstrip projector. 
Before using a 
teacher should preview, 
come familiar with. the material 
to be shown. She may then an- 
ticipate questions which the chil- 
dren will have. Filmstrips serve 


projector 


filmstrip. a 
and be- 


their purpose better if there is a 
class discussion either first, or 
after a subject has been well 


launched and the children have a 


working knowledge of it. A film- 
strip may well be used to sum- 
marize a unit. and to make it 


more meaningful to the class 
To show a filmstrip to a group, 
the room should be as dark as pos- 


ILMSTRIPS ? 
We Use Chem 


LLOYD 


and Co-ordinator of Visual Instruction, 


Hornell, 















Nenu York 





may be 


However. 
used with a green-colored 
screen that has wings on each side 
to protect the screen proper from 
direct vlare. The is all 
500-watt air-cooled 
vives a bright 
light in the 
have a 


projector 
important. A 
projector picture 
even with some room. 


Some schools special 
room for the use of audio-visual 
materials. I feel, that 
the classroom is the most prefer- 
able Then when a film- 
strip has been shown, discussion 
may take place immediately. If 
necessary, the projector can be 


turned on and the frame or 


howe ver, 


location. 


frames about which there is a 
question viewed again. There is 
not the distraction of moving 


A fur- 


from one room to another 


ther advantage of using the class- 
room is the conservation of time. 
It takes precious minutes to move 
to another room and back again. 
There are many good filmstrips 
The film- 


from which to choose. 



















strips which correlate with read- 
ing series are very worth while. A 
filmstrip may show the life of 
people in other countries. 

The pictures elaborate upon, 
and portray, those things which 
difieult for the children to 
understand from mere descrip- 
tions. For instance, the peel used 
in pidneer times to take bread 
a brick oven might mean 
something different to each child, 
Show them a filmstrip of a pio- 


from 


neer mother taking a loaf of 
bread from the oven with this 
long-handled vadget, and each 


will really understand. 
















Trees Apart” (Row Peterson), 


Many science filmstrips will 
serve as reinforcements of science 
facts that have been discussed. In 
studying the different hinds of 
trees as shown by their leaves, the 
class collected and pressed many 
kinds of leaves Then the leaves 
were mounted on paper and la- 
beled. The leaves were then com- 
pared with filmstrip pictures to 
see whether the 
beled correctly. 
ing of a 
and used as a cover for eac h per- 


le aves were la- 
(spatter paint- 


favorite leaf was made 


Filmstrips like “Introduction to the Globe” 


below, give fresh meaning to the curriculum, 
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above, and “Telling 


Jam Handy 


son’s leaf booklet. Many teaching 
materials may be used in conjunc- 
tion with the tilmstrip. 

At the beginning of the 
the flag salute was studied as to 
its real meaning for each individ- 
ual in the room Then the chil- 
dren copied the pledge and made 


vear 


several colored flags to show some 
of the many steps in the develop- 
ment of our flag. A series of col- 


ored filmstrips was then shown, 


on the history of our flag. our 
national anthem. and flag eti- 


quette. Finally we joined the chil- 
dren on the screen in the pl de 
of allegiance to our flag. 

While we 
cial studies, 
and filmstrips were used together. 
We discovered that each piece of 
equipment explained the 
thimg. only in a different manner. 

Thitx, filmstrips are useful in 
each subject. Through a knowl- 
edge of the materials available 
and a preview of them, a teacher 
can more Wisely select the mate- 
rial for her class. Like all teach- 
ing materials, filmstrips are val- 
uable only if skillfully used. 


were working in so- 


many maps, globes, 
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Through the years “SVE”... 
The Society For Visual Education . . . has meant 
much to teachers all over the world. Today, the 
SVE name is your assurance of professional quality 
and authenticity which is unmatched in the field of 
audio-visual instruction. SVE Projectors are lauded for 
their unique features, renowned for their 

engineering superiority. SVE educational materials are 
Instructor iis , ' 
specified and preferred because of their technical 
perfection, and because they are created, written and 


supervised for teaching by teachers. 


With this significant background of leade rship in a 
highly specialized field, it is only natural that the 
Dealers who represent SVE are the finest professional 
audio-visual experts in America. Call your SVE 
Dealer for filmstrips, slides, projectors, accessories, and 
professional aid in organizing or expanding 


your visual aid program. 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


A BUSINESS CORPORATION 
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34 years of leadership and experience 


“INSTRUCTOR”’ FILMSTRIP PROJECTORS 





Only the Instructor by SVE offers so many exclusive features: 
patented, automatic rewind take-up; double frame film 
advance; 3 position safety switch, revolving projector head 
lock; positive worm gear tilt. Each of these outstanding 
engineering advantages is a major contribution to the universal 
preference of the Instructor series of four outstanding models 
for classroom projection of single and double-frame filmstrips 
and slides. Teachers like the ‘“‘push-in’”’ style threading, and 
the steady, quiet blower cooling system. However, the greatest 
features of all SVE equipment are unsurpassed lumen output 


and durable, long-life construction. From $89.50 to $219.50. 


The Society For Visual Education’s current catalog lists 76 
pages of educational materials! The subject areas of Literature 
and Language Arts, Social Studies, Sciences, Mathematics, 
Health and Physical Education, Vocations and Fine Arts are 
carefully listed and fully described. 

SVE has been appointed, exclusively, to distribute the 











SVE PRESENTS MORE THAN 1,000 EDUCATIONAL FILMSTRIPS, SLIDESETS AND SLIDES 





filmstrips produced by “LIFE” magazine, and the “LIFE” 





material is shown in the catalog supplement. Handy “‘Select- 
A-Set Index’”’ makes for easy location of materials by subjects 
and grade levels. Ask your SVE Dealer for your free copy of 
this Educational Catalog, or send the coupon .. . 








Vienadl Zducaton 


1345 DIVERSEY PARKWAY « CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 









‘“‘“SCHOOL MASTER’’ FILMSTRIP PROJECTOR 








At $64.50, the School Master is the lowest priced 300-watt, 
coolest operating dual purpose projector in the world! Innova- 
tions such as Uni-way Threading, Fingertip Framing and the 
Protecto-Film Channel assure brilliant presentation with 
complete operational ease and comfort. The School Master 
is a self-contained unit; there are no parts to attach or remove. 
It converts from filmstrips to slides in seven seconds. It 
accommodates any one of three slide changers (available as 
accessories). The outer lamp house never exceeds room tem- 
perature. Sturdy, compact one-piece aluminum casting con- 
struction. All the advantages in one projector for only $64.50. 





















SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
1345 DIVERSEY PARKWAY, CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS tnt-89 


Gentlemen: Please forward your new 76-page Educational 
Catalog. It is free of charge. 


CD Send Catalog. [ Send me the name of my SVE Dealer. 
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HE making of handmadk 
lantern slides has been ear- 
but 


is informed as to its 


ried on for some time 
not evervone 
simple 


work is becoming more 


procedures, This type of 
and more 
popular as teachers and supervi- 
sors realize its usefulness 

There are « veral types of hand- 
made slides. At this time I shall 
deal only with etehed-glass, cleat 


glass, and cellophane slides. 


Th. etched elass slide is made of 
glass, 34,” x 4”, 


a plece ol plain 
with acid 


roughened on one sick 
or carborundum powder so that 
one can draw or write on it with 
ordinary medi le ul pencil, col- 
ored slide-marking pencil, or ink. 
The first 


traced or drawn on paper, allow- 


tmhiaue or pou ture Is 
ing a half-inch margin within the 
3! " x 1 slick . 
The up. is 


place ‘ d over the 


dimensions of the 
glass, roughened sick 
image to be re- 
produced and the tracing is made 
A good firm outline 


With a litth 


can work directly on the 


is essential 
practice the pupil 
glass 
slide 
marks 
Form the 
slide by the 


Lise care in handling the 


as finger marks are grease 
and spoil the 
habit of holding the 
edge 


W he n hand lettering 


cross-section Paper 


or writing 
is to be done. 
laid under the 


horizontal and vertical guidelines 


glass will provide 


AKING Lantern Slides 
and USING Ohem 


the at- 
may he 


and 
slide 
improved coloring cl 
ther with slide-marking 
pencils, inks, or a combination of 
both. The ink should be applied 
with a toothpick or a fine water- 
color brush, near the center of the 
space to be and then 
worked out to fill in the outline. 
if more than one color is to be 
used, the first should be 
theroughly dry before the second 
is applied, to prevent -the 
Olne of 
slides is 


The effectiveness 
tractiveness of the 
through 


colored 


colored, 


color 


color 
colors running together. 
the simplest types of 
made by using a water-color pen- 

A very 
ordinary 


cil on finely etched glass. 
inexpensive medium is 
colored drawing or fountain-pen 
inks. Do not India 
inks, as they are not translucent. 


use colored 


yr 

7 he cellophane slide is most fre- 
quently used for projecting writ- 
ten or printed material. It is a 
valuable tea hing tool in the 
hands of a busy teacher. Assem- 
bly songs, poetry, and review ex- 
usually written on the 
blackboard may be put on such 
slides and kept for repeated use, 
Arne rm olore d cellophane is more 
satisfactory for this type of work. 
as the glare of clear white light is 
softened and the typed material 


Is re ad more ¢ asily. 
Those who have plenty of cello- 


phane and a limited amount of 


Steps in Making Slides | 3 


URSULA M. MORAN 


Bureau of Visual Instruction, 


Public 


York, V.Y. 


Ss hools, Ne ti 


cover glass may make up a series 
of slides on ce llophane and insert 
these one after another between 
two cover glasse = whit h have been 
hinged or fastened together on 
one of the 4” 

lo pre pare a cellophane slide, 
first cut a piece of cellophane the 
size of a slide (314% x 4”). Then 
cut a piece of carbon paper 614” 
x 4” and fold the carbon 
together so as to form a folder 
314° x 4%. Place the cellophane 
inside the carbon and write or 
type desired material. If the ma- 
terial is typed, use the typewrit- 
er just as vou would in cutting a 
stencil, Always remember to keep 
around. (You 
prepared 
They 
inexpensive and timesaving. } 

After the material is typed, re- 
move the cellophane from the 
carbon and insert it between two 
Tape only one of 


sides 


a \4” border all 
can buy commercially 


cellophane slide mats. are 


cover glasses, 
the four sides of the cover glass if 
the slide is not to be kept perman- 
ently. 

Cellophane 
inks colors d 
pencils. Pictures made using a 
India-ink outline and then 
filled in with colored drawing or 
fountain-pen inks, or with china- 
marking pencils, make very at- 
tractive slides, 


also takes drawing 


and china-marking 


firm 


The clear class slide, made with 
India ink on plain cover glass, 
A thin 


coat of clear shellac on the glass 


gives a good sharp outline. 


makes a good surface on which to 
Cheaper and easier still, 
dust taleum powder or ordinary 
chalk dust over the glazed surface 
if your ink won't hold. To pre- 
serve the slide and to prevent the 
ink from chipping off, cover the 


draw. 


“be everlnn2 
with Indie ing? 
M89 fine Speed. 


Alloa it evi a 


surface with a glass and 
bind together. 

The silhouette or 
is still another type of slide made 
glass. The 
to be reproduced is cut out of pa- 
and then inserted 
Cutout 


cover 
paper cutout 
on clear or cover figure 
betwee n 


glasses. slides 


be made more attractive by 


per 
two cover 
may 
Using colored cellophane. 
times several colors may be used 


Ssome- 


or combined. 


7 HE handmade lantern slide 
has ™t veral desirable educa- 
tional aspects worth every teach- 
er’s consideration. It encourages 
critical thinking. Children must 
learn to evaluate a topic and de- 
cide what should 


slide. 


graphic 


appear as a 
They learn to put into 
form much = material 
found during research. They must 
formulate questions to accompany 
their graphic presentation. These 
may be used to quiz visitors. class 
mates, or assembly audiences. 
Children gain poise and confi- 
dence in assembly work as they 
forget their audiences in their de- 
share their knowledge. 
They learn to appreciate the ef- 


sire to 


forts of others and deve lop a re- 
sponsibility for material, a= great 
care must be exercised in han- 
dling the slide and ink. 

Sometimes it is desirable to 
have all the children make slides 
and to let the the 
class select the best of any subject 
or series. This tends to deve lop a 
perfection in slide making and an 
appreciation of the other fellow’s 
ability. Pupils team up and the 
real artists have their he pers 
gathering and selecting material 
for them. It is then group work 
instead of individual 


members of 


AuTHOR’s Note: I have not 





Bind slide 
with binding 
tape Put 


worker in 





thors Color the lower le hand Coreer margin 


picture with 
Keystone 
leatern side 
crayons or SS 
shde inks Fill m all Spaces 
—m us 





™ ROSS 


SS 


S 
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Getting the 


MOST 


from your 


TAPE RECORDE. RA 


Arthur F. Byrnes 


Director 


Eastern Illinois State College, Charleston 


OFS my voice really sound 

like that. Miss Drake? 

The &xperience of hearing 
one’s own objectively for 
the first time is received in var- 
ious ways. Children are thrilled. 
surprised, disappointed, shocked, 
amazed: and most just can't be- 
lieve it is their own voice that 
they are hearing. 

Rec ording sound on tape is one 
of the newer technical tools that 
educators are discovering in their 
search to make experiences in the 
real and alive. It is 
wholesome to note that teachers 
are aware of their responsibilitic SI 
to make learning situations as 
concrete as possible and are en- 
terprising enough to include in 
their teaching materials the latest 
technical developments. 

With the 
recording sound on tape is 
talked-about 
field of education 
e hundreds of lo- 

tape 
appropriate for 


voice 


N hool more 


exception of televi- 
Sion. 
the most 
teachers in the 
today. There ar 
cally produced 
that are 
but that cannot be 
of a bottleneck in evaluation, or- 
ganization, cataloguing. and dis- 
tribution. With good co-operation 


aid to 


re ordings 
teaching 


used he cause 


among the professional societies, 
an excellent project in this diree- 
tion could be accomplished. 
The SUCCESS of 
recording 
er methods of recording is that it 
is surprisingly simple and much 
more lifelike in quality. Record- 
adaptable. 
stored 


for the 
sound on tape over oth- 


reason 


ings are inexpensive, 
flexible. re-usable, 
and duplicated, and 
able. The technique of making a 
tape recording can readily be 
learned by a primary-grade child 

Tape recording, as used in the 
has not even begun 
its inher- 


easily 
nonbreak- 


schools today. 
to probe the depths of 
ent possibilties. The uses of tape 
recording that are currently being 
made may be classified under the 
broad areas of Creative, 
tive, and Recall. Let's examine 
some of these uses. 
Perhaps the most 
application of the tape recorder 
in the elementary schools to date 
has been in the creative field. 


Correc- 


stimulating 


Office of Audio-Visual Education, 


Ilinois 


Teachers have added sound, in- 
dividually tailored to their par- 
ticular class needs, to silent film- 
strips. 

Scripts tape add 
projec: 


recorded on 
ob jectiveness to opaque 
tion. 

Original class plays, skits, 
grams, and 
corded for cither inimediate play- 
back. add 
reality school 
life 

Music, both choral and instru- 
mental, group and solo, arranged 


pro- 
contests, lessons re- 
or radio consummation, 


and incentive to 


or written locally and recorded on 


tape for future use, lends interest 

to classwork. 
Sound on tape 

puppet-show performances, 
Developing a story from record- 


he Ips improve 


trains. farm animals. 
the ocean. fire trucks. bird calls. 
and machinery) helps develop im- 
ivination and creative thinking 
With a little experiment chil- 
dren can get a variety of sound ef- 
fects. Rice sprinkled on a tin pan 
will rain 
Paper crumpled close to the mi- 
crophone will sound like thunder 


ed sounds 


give the sound of hard 


Breathing heavily into the 
phone with the 
high will simulate 


volume 
a strong wind. 
or even an explosion. With tape. 
effects can be tried over and over 
until they are 
erasing ineffectual efforts is 
an easy matter, 
Speech therapists 
quu k to realize the 


again perfected, 


since 


been 
olf re- 


have 
value 
cording a sub jec t's § peed h on rape 
for critical purposes. Stimulation 
for the normal child to improve 
pronunciation, pat- 
terns, tone, and “diction has been 
almost like when his voice 
Is recorded and played back for 


his speech 
magic 


him and his classmates to hear. 

Normally, grammar is quite dif- 
ficult to teach because of the 
problem of making it interesting 
enough so the pupils will want to 
learn. Listening toa pre-re¢ orded 
radio talk that illustrates proper 
use of English and then contrast- 
ing this with a pupils recording 
of the 
motivation. This approach is 
positive, objective, and has been 
proved highly effective. 


same material helps to pro- 
vide 


=. 


erry. sf 
os A 


A similar method Lh jug 
in the field of music. With a prt- 
recorded tape the teacher can 
point out exac tly the effect he de- 
sires. Music record 
the performance of an individual 
or group and then accurately 
point out errors in 
notes, rhythm, pitch, and scale. 

When children have difficulty 
learning two-part music the tape 
recorder is of assistance. 
The entire class records the melo- 
dy on tape. They practice the sec- 
ond part alone and then sing it 
with the tape-recorded melody. 
Once two parts are learned, they 
can be recorded on tape and then 
a third part added. For a novelty 
program a talented child can imi- 
tate Patti Page and sing a duet 
with herself. 


teachers can 


tone, pace, 


great 


{ novel, yet highly effective, 
method of learning made possible 
through recording sound on tape 
is found in the field of drama. 
Learning a character part is usu- 
ally a tedious chore. Recording 
the play. omitting one character's 
lines while allowing enough blank 
space and time on the recording 
for the character to supply his 
part, speeds up the learning proe- 
ess and helps remove a soporific 
task from the performers and di- 
rector, 

Recalling titles, background, 
composer, and theme after a mu- 
sical score has been played helps 
pupils music to a 
greater degree. 

Interest in spelling can be in- 
creased by using the tape recorder 
to pronounce the words for the 
children to spell. Spelling con- 
tests lend themselves to applica- 
tion of the tape recorder. 


appreciate 


4 


(f 7 
- . 
s¢ries of num- 
and then 
seuences 


atifhmetié 
bers can he recorded 
numbers in the 
omitted, These can be supplied 
by the individual or class. 

One of the best techniques in 
the area of reeall is being able to 
utilize radio programs after they 
have been broadeast. It is a sim- 
ple matter to record a 
directly from the 
and use it when the recording best 
fits the needs of the class 

The teacher does not have to be 

when the 
A clock can turn en the ra- 
while a tuner 
and tone. A 
library of recordings of useful ra- 


some 


program 


radio, store it, 


present recording is 
made. 
recorder 
volume 


dio and 
controls the 


dio programs can thus be devel- 
oped, This gives educational ra- 
dio a new dimension. No longer 
do administrative and scheduling 
difficulties hamper a teacher from 
using radio. 

At the present time, twenty-one 
states have libraries of tape re- 
cordings for distribution to the 
schools within the state. Almost 
all areas of the curriculum have 
recorded material available to 
help enrich the program of in- 
struction. There are 
English, social 
storytelling, language 
ture, arithmetic, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation. New titles 
are constantly being added. Some 
tape libraries have a slight service 
charge for duplicating the 
gram on a school’s 
do it free of charge. 


tapes on art, 
studies, science, 


arts, litera- 


pro- 


tapes: others 


Two things are certain about 
tape recording. It makes educa- 
tion more meaningful, and it is 
bound to grow in its scope and its 
application in our schools. 


Practically every elementary school can afford a tape recorder 
. + » Ct will be one of your most valuable teaching tools... 
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Ampro Tape Recorder 








ONLY AMPRO TEACHING TOOLS CAN PERFORM 
SO MANY AUDIO-VISUAL ASSIGNMENTS SO WELL 


The great line of Ampro equipment is designed 
with teaching in mind. Versatility and flexibility 
are features of each product...to provide for 
maximum classroom utilization. Audio-visual 
education has broadened the vistas of learning, 
has given unlimited new horizons to the teaching 
profession. It is the teacher's call to teach; 
Ampro proudly presents the tools for teaching! 





AMPRO. acu 
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AMPRO STYLIST 16 MM SOUND PROJECTOR 
FOR CLASSROOM USE 


Teachers prefer the Stylist because it is created for 
classrooms. It offers room-to-room portability, and 
with the convenient carrying case weighs just 29 
pounds. The Stylist is compact and gadget-free, runs 
at both sound and silent speeds. This precision 
product, guaranteed to provide brilliant, lifelike 
projection and clear, vibrant sound, IS EASY TO 
OPERATE. It is simple to set up, threads in seconds. 
Children love to run it! $399.00 


AMPRO PREMIER-3C 16 MM SOUND PROJECTOR 
FOR LARGER AUDIENCES 


Here is truly professional sound projection for audi- 
torium use. Of major importance is the simplified, 
6-second threading process. Triple claw movement 
stops film damage. . . and the exclusive Ampro opti- 
cal system gives 30% more light to assure super 
screen illumination. The powerful, full-range speaker 
assures crystal clear sound reproduction. Yes, the 
dramatic Premier-30 brings theatre quality to your 
school! $549.00 


AMPRO TAPE RECORDER BUILT FOR THE 
CLASSROOM BUDGET 





This Ampro model 731-R is the world’s lowest priced 
Tape Recorder. It provides two full hours of record- 
ing time on one thrifty 7-inch reel of tape. Records 
anything and plays back instantly. Teachers like to 
work with the Ampro Tape Recorder because it is 
easy to use. It weighs only 17 pounds; its size is per- 
fect for the elementary grades: 8 inches high, 11 
inches long, 12 inches wide. $119.75 









CONSULT YOUR LOCAL AMPRO AUDIO-VISUAL 
DEALER TO SEE HOW YOU CAN WORK 
WONDERS WITH SIGHT AND SOUND! 


For professional guidance and the answers to specific 
audio-visual situations...call your Ampro Audio- 
Visual Dealer. He will show you, as an example, how 
the popular Ampro Power Speaker can multiply the 
utility of the Stylist projector and the Ampro Tape 
Recorder. Hear about the famous line of Ampro 
accessories and equipment. Your Ampro Audio- 
Visual Dealer is best qualified to attend to the servic- 
ing and maintenance of your visual educational 
teaching tools. 


Two wonderful new 
Audio-Visual Education 
Booklets, written for 
Elementary School Teachers, 
are available at no charge 





‘Teaching With 16 mm Motion Picture Projectors,” 
and “‘Teaching With Tape Recorders,"’ are two fac- 
tual new booklets which present page after page of 
up-to-the-minute information, 
examples, ideas, details and 
data. Write or mail the conven- 
ient coupon for this interest- 
ing, valuable material today. 








AMPRO 


Famous For The Foust 





Ampro works wonders with sight and sound! 








Pn ny 


AMPRO CORPORATION In-t-89 


(A General Precision Equipment Corporation Subsidiary) 
2835 N. Western Avenue, Chicago 18, Illinois 


| 
| 
i 
i 
| 
| is no cost or obligation. 

i (— “Teaching With Tape Recorders” 

- (CJ ‘“‘Teaching With 16 mm Motion Picture Projectors” 
| NAME 

| ADDRESS 

| 

i 

L 


ciTY. STATE 
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ODERN edu itional 


tices cal] 


lor active particr 

pation by every member of 
oul clas Your 
rath | 
child teels he ts 
His school life 
contributions for 


the 


individuals 


trite 
Vital to 
ats ol 


eons 


thre ul 


ration 
ad thin 


vancement of roup Ti 


ditter 
elle « Vperiences strc «ful living 
! 


tent to which his 


whil each 


to the contre 
ipproach hi- cap cities 
light of thi- 


ram. tt is time to 


burt icons 
In thre 


malys ol 
pre 


evaluate sual education in. the 


elementa classroom bor many 
vears teachers have olicited 
funds for the 


equipment 


hast of visual 


theit 


pure 
from = hool 
boards and parents organizations 
Thev have putoon bazaars to pay 
for motion-pieture and filmstrip 
films. filmstrips, and 


one of 


equipnient 
and cpprateyine 
the great- 


sources of visual instruction is 


taypre recorders, 


projectors Sut 
est 
virtually untapped in most of the 
schools especially if we want chil- 
contribute 


Why 


i school snapshot activity 


dren to constructively 
to the 
have 


Translated into terms of visual 


school program not 


, 


education, this means having in- 


dividual pupils photograph sig 
nificant scenes and events related 
and school activities 
Children of all ability 
enjov this <ati<fving umd 
the child. who has litth 


opportunity in a setup where par 


to class 
levels will 
wetivits 
prassive 
fieipation ts limited. beeomes a 

pupil 
All chil 


interest mn 


direct) contributor im a 


photography program 
dren will show vreoater 
pictures taken by themselves and 
their classmates 

It is that 


photograph outstanding 


true many schools 


events 


THE INSTRECTOR 


oe 00 ficture - Caking 


Program 
in Your School « « « 





but usually the pietures are taken 


by the visual-education director. 
a pare nl. ora low al photographer 


While the 
sults. their 


children enypoys the re- 


e\perrence has Ive en 


almost completely vicarious. 


school picture-taking program. 


the advan- 


realized 


FRE are some of 


taves to be from a 


& Participation i> possible for 


practi ally every child 


2. Excellent pictures can be 


made with simple box cameras 
even by first- and second-graders 


The mh d to know 


simple fact about operating the 


only a few 


camera 
3. Triy 


more vital « Aperiences when chil- 


ind excursions become 


dren actually participate by tak- 


ing pictures to record the high 

lights of the adventure. 
4. School events, such 

letic dramatic 


and art exhibits, achieve new 


as ath- 
programs. 
im- 


contests 


portane e when photographed. 

5. Displays that cannot be per- 
manently maintained because of 
lack of space can he photographed 
ts a matter of record and for fu- 
ture reference, 

6. Nature 


not be 


that 
from their 
recorded in 
for later 


specinens can- 


removed sur- 
ean be 


habitat 


study. 


natural 
7. Children taking trips with 
their parents can bring back pie- 
tures of place « they have visited 
It is wise to remember that the 
program deseribed here is for an 
It will fail if 
the under- 
standing and interest level of the 
It is not necessary for first- 
to load the 
fourth-graders to 


elementary school 


it is carried on above 


troup 
ur vers to know how 
camera, or tor 


understand why they get pictures 


January 


MARY ELLEN FARNSWORTH 


Girl Scout Leader and 
Photographic Specialist 


program. As interest grows, flash 
bulbs and lighting equipment can 
he adde d. 

4. Plan the picture-taking to 
avoid 
event. A 
a committe 


“over-shooting” any one 
rood scheme is to assign 
to take the 


au certain excursion, 


pietures 
The 


advance 


lor com- 


mittee can meet in and 
plan how thev are going to divide 
the picture-taking on the trip. 

5. As part ol 
club program, 
phy club for children who show 
an interest in this activity. Even- 
tually the club able to 
manage the photography program 
treated of the school. It will 
The and care for the equipment. and 
evaluate provide a checking for 
will file the nega- 
orders for re prints, 
staff. it 
lor 


your school’s 


shutter. have a photogra- 


they are 


when they snap the un- 
less, 


in knowing. 
het be 


ol course, interested 
Sixth-grader- should 
required to dabble in de- may he 
veloping solutions 

Results 
with an objective approach 
children will 
anothers pictures with 
left out of the 
This is good character train- 


ing. as well as 


too. should be supervise 


learn to =Vetem 
borrowers. lt 
tives and take 
Using its 
will supply 
spec ial events where more « Apert 


one 


per- 
-onalities discus- 
“lon rhhe nab rs a5 a 
a good method for photograph r= 
work is required. Photography is 
that will a good hobby. for it is a valuable 


effective- 


Hnuproving the pretures 
tip- 


' are some 
he Ip to assure the 
ness ol program 
lL. The project should be self- 
sustaining. as far as possible. Chil- ning a picture-taking program is 
their own cameras, an inexpensive book, “How to 
Make Good Pictures.” published 
by Eastman Kodak Company. It 
costs only a dollar and is available 


leisure-time activity with no age 


your limits, 


An indispensable guide in plan- 


dren may use 
but the film should be supplied 
by the The pictures and 
negatives then be s hool 


= hool 
will 
at camera stores and photographic 
supply houses. It is written for 
amateurs and it gives many tips 
children can easily understand. 


O° course, there will be vari- 
ations in each school’s pro- 
gram, for as you carry your 
picture-taking activity, you wii! 
adapt it to meet the needs of your 
situation. But 


become 


prope rty 

2. Most children are interested 
in buying pictures showing them- 
selves or their friends engaged in 
interesting The price 
per print should be standard. It 
should be calculated according to 
the cost of the film and the print- 
Add slightly to the charge 
for each print in order to build a 
reserve fund for new equipment. 
It is often possible to make a sat- 
isfactory arrangement with a local 
will 


activities, 


on 


ing 


once 
real 
will realize 
edu- 
cation can be carried on as eco- 
nomically and effectively, regard- 
less of the size or lecation of vour 


school 
pupils have 
“shutter-bugs.” 
that no other form of visual 


own 
your 
you 
photographer who service 
«chools at a wholesale rate. just as 
Prints can then be 


retail rate 


he does stores 
sold at the standard 
with a sufficient margin of profit. 
3. Encourage the children to 
their cameras, but have 
sturdy available at 
school for 
their own. 
eras kept in the library, or an in- 
eae h 


school. 

The ramifications of such an 
activity are tremendous. Already 
we can see a swap column in THE 
INSTRUCTOR children in 
Kansas will be offering to ex- 
change a wheat-field scene for a 
picture of a harbor, a skyscraper, 


ust own 


not have 


children who can- where 


Several cam- 


box camera in 
facilitate the 


expensive 


room. will school or what have you! 












presents... 


2 important new filmstrips 


in 1952-’53 Social Science 






series 





1. Suez Canal 


A complete pic torial history, with maps, engravings, « harts 






and photographs, of the vital 102-mile waterway that 


links the Mediterranean with the Red Sea .. . starting 







with the need, construction and opening of the canal . . 






showing details of its operation, including a trip through 






its waters ... and coming up to date with the canal’s 







importance in the present conflict between Moslem 






and Western interests. 





The thrilling story of the opening of our last remaining 





frontier... beginning with a brief history of the gold rush 






»woom-and-bust ... tracing Alaska’s growing importance 
I I-bust t Alask g import 






as a military outpost and as a vast potential supplier of 





natural resources ... and picturing the energy and vision, 






the hardships and hopes of the 20th century pioneers who 






are today transforming its wilderness into civilization, 










Valuable to classes in history, geography, world affairs 









Use LIFE’s exciting color filmstrips, too! Tlere are two vital areas . . . areas that play an in- each. You may place your order for the entire se- 
creasingly important part in the development of ries, or for any single titles listed in coupon below. 





LIFE is adding three new subjects to its present series 





world affairs . . . presented to your students in 





Save by subscribing 
to complete year’s series! 





of 14 popular color filmstrips covering art, science, 





dramatic pictorial form which makes it easy to 





literature and history. They are: 





grasp the developments of the past and the living 
7 . fefo , eligious ; 
@ The Protestant Reformation—the great religious up problems of the present. Suez Canal and Alaska are part of LIFE’s new 1952- 
heaval of the loth century. 







°93 series of 8 filmstrips. Two others have already 





Like other LIFE filmstrips. these new offerings 





@ Metamorphosis—the miracle by which a clumsy appeared: Japan and Our Underwater Defense. The 





are composed of outstanding pictures from LIFE 






caterpillar becomes a bright-winged moth, remaining four will be released one a month from 





itself, plus a wealth of unpublished photographs 





e@ The Incas—the heritage left to Peru by one of the February through May. Save 35.00 by subscribing 





from LIFE’s own vast files. Each contains about 





world’s great civilizations. to the complete series — get all 8 strips for only $15 





60 frames complete with explanatory captions, 





These strips are available singly, at $6.00 each, includ- (compared to single-strip price of $2.50 each). 






ing lecture notes. For further information about the Take advantage of this offer Let LIFE ’s pie- 
complete color series, use coupon at right. Order now! 
c ” tures help to make learning come alive lor vour 














These unique new LIFI filmstrips are only $2.50 students, 












MAIL THIS COUPON—NOW! 


. New York 20,N. Y. (1-13) 






filmstrips 
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NEW 


Filmstrips in COLOR 


for Primary Science 


“Growing 


Things” 


The story of er 


is presented by authentic and realis 


this series of filmstrips. The 


and animals cover various types at 


cycles. The subjects chosen are tho 


wth in plants, anim 


selections 


als and humans 
tic drawings in 
of plants 
id different life 


se familiar to 


primary children. The child sees in each hlmstrip 


what he might actua.!y observe in 


The text is brief, with simple v 


selection of type, spacing 
appr wed primary re iding forms 


Ask fora preview 


1. Plants Grow 5B 
2. Trees Grow 6.R 
4. Butterflies Grow 
4. Toads Grow 164 


Compiete kit—$27.30, individual f 


nature 


ocabulary. The 


ind phrasing follow the 


irds Grow 
ibbits Grow 


7. We Grow 


PICTURES 


ilmstrips $4.20 


7c JAM HANDY Q2yengetow 


2821 EAST GRAND BLVD., D 


ETROIT 11, MICHIGAN 











« 


w « 
hese wonderful albums are brought 
MONOR ‘YOUR PARTNER square dance albu 


All records are guaranteed against 


breakage, FOREVER. HONOR 





2 NEW TEACHING 9g 


on Gree apap Lego eae a 


for ea f the above pla 
g ehjoyment Walk-through 


FOR THE YOUNGEST IN SCHOOLS, RECREATION DEPARTMENTS AND DAY SCHOOLS 


Hones Your Partner od H YT HM Ss 


ythm tr tn the be at of he music under the 
and marching: trotting 

iA terpretations; and 

~y ‘packed with what you 
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Simplified 


OPAQUE PROJECTION 


Allen M. Burnham 


Science Consultant, 


Elementary Schools, 


New York, N. .. 


o colored “slides.” Cost? 

Practically nothing! Filing 
space? An envelope! Prepara- 
tion? A pair of scissors! And the 
result? Smooth, easy, projection 
with no light glare from the de- 
pressed platform as the pictures 
are exchanged, and no picture 
flutter. All this is offered to any- 
one who has an opaque projector 
at his command. 

Instead of fifty colered slides, 
the number could easily be two 
hundred or two thousand! Not 
only colored slides, but any pic- 
ture, diagram, graph, er printed 
item in a newspaper, magazine, or 
book is potential material for pro- 
jection through an opaque pro- 
jector. 

No pasting, stapling, or mount- 
ing is necessary, and the pictures 
can be used in the opaque pro- 
jector as readily as 2” x 2” or 
314” x 4” slides in a lantern-slide 
machine. Even stamps 
can be projected without further 
handling. 

First, cut out any pictures or 
diagrams that would be helpful to 
your class today, tomorrow, or 
next spring. Don't be concerned 
with the size, even if it is smaller 
or larger than the opening at the 
base of the housing. This housing 
partly determines the size of the 
projected image; however, 9” x 
12” is the maximum size that the 
picture can be. Larger pictures 
can be trimmed to the 9” x 12” 
size without losing too much de- 
tail. 

Now get 9” x 12” envelopes, or 
any convenient size. In the upper 
left-hand corner print the subject 
headings for your pictures: CAN- 
ADA, CONSERVATION, BIRDS, 
WEATHER, PAINTINGS, FIRE- 
MEN, TRANSPORTATION. Of 


postage 


Charles Besele 


course envelopes for additional 
sul jects will be added as your col- 
lection increases in volume and 
content, 

You can number the pictures 
before filing them in the enve- 
lopes. If you a cide to add a new 
picture later, between 24 and 25. 
for example, just print 24A on the 
new picture. Using this simple 
numbering schem*. you can add 
or delete at will. [f, for instance. 
you take out Nur ber 17 from a 
series, the pictures will still follow 
in order—-15. 16, 18, 19, and so on. 
In this way it is easy to keep your 
collection up-to-date, and to sub- 
stitute better pictures at any time 
you wish. 

If preferred, the 
quickly be mounted on construc- 
tion paper by using a stapling 
machine. Pictures mounted on 
standard-size paper are easily 
handled and filed. Stapling is 
more satisfactory than using paste. 
glue, or cement because adhesives 
dry out and release the picture. 
particularly when the pictures are 
used with the opaque projector. 

There is one slight objection to 
the use of staples. When a num- 
ber of staple-mounted pictures 
are placed in an envelope or fold- 
er, the staples from one picture 
will sometimes cut into or dent 
another picture. However, this is 
a minor objection compared to 
the convenience and the time 
saved. In any case, no pictures 
are ever marked so much that 
their use is affected, 

To use your collection of pic- 
tures to the best advantage, it will 
be necessary to make two “adapt- 
oy ctors.” at a cost of perhaps fif- 
ty cents each and fifteen minutes’ 
work. Once made, they are good 
for years, 


pictures can 








The device is constructed by 
hinging a 9” x 12” piece of win- 
dow 12” side of a 
9” x 12” piece of good quality 
cardboard. 

The hinge is made by running 
a strip of cloth adhesive along the 
cardboard at one edge so that one 
half of the width of the tape pro- 
jects. Then attach the glass to this 
exposed tape. Run a second piece 
of tape on the other side of the 
hinge for sturdiness. 

Then, run a piece of the tape 
around the three exposed edges of 
the glass for safetv and a neat ap- 
pearance, folding half of the 
width over on each side. 

To use the “adaptojector,” put 
the unmounted picture between 
the cardboard and the glass. Then 
slide the whole thing into place 
across the platform of the pro- 
jector. While the class is looking 
at the picture on the screen, pick 
up the next picture, and place it 
in the second adaptojector. Put- 
ting a picture into a frame while 
another is in the machine soon be- 
comes so mechanical that you can 
do it while talking about the pic- 
ture on view, 

When are to show 
the next picture, place the edge of 
the adaptojector against the edge 
of the one already in the machine 
and push the new subject into 
place. With your other hand, 
catch the one that is pushed out. 
Then remove the picture from the 
adaptojector, put in another, and 
you are ready for the next change. 
With very little practice you can 
change pictures as rapidly as with 
lantern slides. 

The operator will find that if 
he stands back of the opaque pro- 
jector, and a little to the right, he 
will be in a comfortable position. 
By using this device you can cen- 
ter a picture so quickly that there 
is no discomfort or annoyance on 
the part of the observers. 

For some learning activities, it 
may be desirable to project a pic- 
ture so that the caption doesn’t 





glass on one 























you ready 



















show. The children can take 
turns identifying the subjects. 





Later, they could read the cap- 
tions after you adjust the picture 
so the caption is again visible. 

If the picture to be used is 
smaller than the opening at the 
bottom of the housing. center the 
subject on the cardboard. If the 
picture is larger than the opening, 
move the picture in the machine 
until the part you want 
You can move the frame back and 
forth or from side te side so the 
class can see other details in the 
picture. This slow movement to 
show all parts of a large picture 
such as a landscape has a pleas- 
ing quality—as though the eves 
were moving over the scene itself. 
You may view maps the same way. 

You can show two small pic- 
tures at the same time by placing 
them side by side on the card- 
board and closing the glass down 
upon them. 

It is often desirable 
things as small as postage stamps. 
Just center the stamp on the card- 
hoard, lower the glass, and slide 
the frame into position. 
may be handled in a similar way. 
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Leaves 








The glass holds the leaf flat. Fir 
and spruce needles may be pro- 
jected by dropping a few on the 
and covering them 
with the glass. 

The adaptojector is es per ially 
handy when you want use a 
pamphlet without cutting the 
pages. Just open it to the page 
you desire, and place it between 
the glass and cardboard. After it 
is in the machine you can move 
the pamphlet to show any part of 
the page. 


cardboard 


to 





Among the advantages of using 
this device are these. The picture 
does not flutter in the wind from 
the cooling fan: there is no blank | 
time or space on the screen while | 
pictures are being changed; and 
there is no light flash each time a | 
picture is changed, since the plat- 
form is not depressed between the 
changes. 

If you are wondering whether 
the glass will break from the heat, 

I can assure you that in my ex- 
perience it never has. Sometimes 





people ask if the glass will reflect 
light from its top surface so that 
the image on the screen will be 
less bright. Actually, no differ- 
ence can be detected by the eve 
between images with 
the adaptojector and those pro- 
jected without it. 

1 HINK OF IT! You need only 
an opaque projector, pictures 
from stamp size to 9” x 12”, and 
two inexpensive homemade adap- 
tojectors, to teach or treat your 
class with appropriate pictures. 
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Radio’s Challenge 


to the Classroom & 


PATRICIA L. GREEN 


Manager, Radio Station KBPS 


“The Voice of the 


Portland Public Schools” — Portland, Oregon 


enthusiastic 
both teach- 
ers and administrators, who 


HERE 
=f hool people. 


are sone 


used im the 
“the 
this means 


eall 
classrooms of 
fourth R 
that radio has become 

in the total learning 
Whether or not it deserves this so- 
ealled distinction, | think, is di- 
rectly in discrim- 
ination with which it 
the 
nized 
tools of education. 


radio, as it is 
America, 
lo many 
significant 


relation to the 
is used by 
educators who have 


recog- 


radio as one of the basi 

Radio has developed into the 
pulsebeat with which life in many 
an American home has become 
evnehronized. It al- 
little. to 


radios 


complete ly 
ways startles me, 
read that there are 
than bathtubs and “othe 
ties” in the United States. 
that, on the children lis- 
ten to the 
day than they spend in the school- 


just a 
thheore 
Hecessi- 
and 
average 
hours a 


radio for more 


room Television in some areas 
radio sta- 
tistic.” To us as the 


challenge of this “fourth R” looms 


may soon replace this 
teachers. 
large, for if we are interested in 


all factors affecting the lives of 


ment of Instructional Materials 
of the Portland Pablié Schools. 


THE INSTRU¢ 


POR, 


the young people with whom we 
work, we cannot afford to ignors 
the potent influence of radio. 


_ a teacher surveys the 
modern tools of learning 
and recognizes radio as one of the 
challenging, can he 
utilize it in and out of the class- 
room with skill and effectiveness? 
First he must decide in what 
learning situations radio can do 
the job of achieving teaching ob- 
yectives better than any other tool. 
This is how teachers choose any 
one of the countless tools of in- 
struction—a book, map, 
picture, diagram, model, record, 
film, or field trip. 

In school systems where there 
is a school-owned radio station 
there will be a wide variety of 
good broad asts whic h have been 
planned for classroom use in al- 
most all areas of the curriculum. 
In cities where no educational ra- 
dio station is located, many 
mercial stations offer listening 
fare which can be utilized by the 
interested and alert teacher for 
classroom listening or for out-of- 


neost how 


glob« : 


school assignment. 


January 


Teachers have discovered that 
a radio broadcast can enrich the 
learning experiences of young 
people because of its alive quali- 
ty. its dramatization of fact. The 
unique “on-the-spotness” of radio 
vives every listener the opportuni- 
tv to “be there” and this consti- 
tutes its great appeal in the learn- 
ing experiences of our virls and 
bov 5. 

Each teacher must ask himself, 
after listening to several 
broadcasts, and experimenting to 
discover the effectiveness of their 
use, “Which programs best 
suited to the interests and maturi- 
ty of the group with whom I'm 
working?” If the children 
share in evaluating tools of learn- 


ing. then the selection of a broad- 
cast, or transcription of it, and its 
ensuing utilization, become the 
kind of teaching we want in to- 
day’s schools. 


T HE guiding principle for uti- 

lizing radio programs is not 
elaborate. Just as we prepare chil- 
dren for other learning experi- 
ences, so we must prepare them 
for listening to a broadcast if they 
are to receive the maximum bene- 
fits. School stations 
broadcast manuals or program 
summary sheets so teachers may 
preview the programs as they do 
a set of slides, a film. or a new 
book. Vocabulary helps, suggest- 
ed activities to be used before and 
after the broadcast, and a list of 
available supplementary instruc- 
tional materials assist teachers in 
using a program to its fullest. 
These suggestions should be 
adapted not adopted, by the skill- 
ful teacher. Commercial radio 
stations often issue publicity re- 
con- 


radio issue 


leases or content synopses 


~ 
oa 


cerning — their program = series 
which can be secured. 

Enriched learning experiences 
result from lively class discussions 
in which pupils are stimulated to 
research and careful evaluation of 
the ideas and facts they 
heard in a radio program. Often 
student committees, whose mem- 
bers change from week to week, 
lead the discussion periods after 
the broadcast. A development of 
language arts, skills. and creative 
expression, both literary and 
graphic, are natural outgrowths. 
There are innumerable concomi- 
tant learnings inherent in skilled 
utilization of radio programs. 
Children take from a_ broadcast 
what they, with the guidance of 
good teachers, bring to it and 
make of it. 


have 


N 0 LESS important than utiliza- 


tion procedures is the phvysi- 


cal setup of the classroom for 
listening, and the quality of the 
instrument for receiving the 
broadcast. A noninterrupted lis- 
tening period, with consideration 
for others’ listening, is essential. 
Pupil committees tune in the ra- 
dio after posting an attractive pu- 
pil-made sign on the door with 
such words as: 
RADIO PROGRAM 

PLEASE DO NOT ENTER 
The teachers must be sure that 
the reception of the classroom 
radio is of high quality. Noisy re- 
ception from a poor radio destroys 
the best-laid listening plan. 

Three other valuable classroom 
tools closely allied with radio are 
the 16” transcription, the tape re- 
cording. and the wire recording. 
They capture the fleeting “now” 
of a broadcast or recorded event 
for the teachers and pupils to 
hear, discuss. and hear again at a 
later time. 

What about the teacher's op- 
portunity to utilize young peo- 
ple’s experiences in their out-of- 
leisure-time listening? 
Teachers have long been 
cerned with the guidance of leis- 
ure-time How many 


school or 
con- 


reading. 











The sound way to improve teaching 


| 


\ 
Any way you figure it—Revere Tape 
“pe Recording increases classroom efficiency! 






Adds interest to every subject—records 





lectures and interesting facts with a 





minimum of effort. Designed for 





portability, Revere goes anywhere with 





ease—from class to class, school 





to school. And you'll find the Revere 





Tape Recorder costs only slightly more 





than a good typewriter. See it in use— 





and be convinced. 








— 






The New REVERE 
al Cf ” 
Lidleued - Ste TAPE RECORDER 


Now Revere brings you performance and high fidelity tonal 






quality heretofore obtainable only in costly professional broad- 






cast equipment. Note these outstanding features: 

















“Balanced Tone" Control— High-Speed Forward and Re- 
provides professional high fi- wind Lever—excludes back- 
delity tonal quality. lash and tearing of tape. 

Exclusive Index Counter— Extra Economy—full two-hour 
permits instant location of any _ play on each 7 inch reel of eras- 
part of recorded reel. able, re-usable tape. May be 





Automatic Key-Controls— "%¢¢ for PUBLIC ADDRESS 
SYSTEM. 


record, play or stop recorder 











instantly. 





Model T-700—Complete with microphone, radio 
REVERE CAMERA COMPANY + CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS attachment cord, 2 reels (one with tape) and carry- 

ing case. . $225 
Model TR-800— Same as above with built-in 














radio $250 
Other Famous Revere Models 

T-500— DeLuxe, 2-hour play Tae $179.50 

TR-600— DeLuxe, built-in radio...... .. $219.50 

T-100—Standard, 1-hour play at. $169.50 

TR-200—Standard, built-in radio...... $209.50 
















Hear your educational films at their best! The Revere 







and for sound movies 
-- - REVERE 16mm 
SOUND PROJECTOR 


l6mm Sound Projector provides “theatre tone” 





with sharp picture projection! A-B-C simplicity; 






light 33-pound portability. Incomparable Revere 






styling. With speaker-carrying case and cord, take-up 





reel, 1600’ extension arm, instructions—$325.00 
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teachers have ntilized their op- and enriching the daily program fun and it’s an interesting eye The consideration by students 
portunity to guide leisure-time menu come naturally when class opener! of the medium of radio itself as a 
listening, and have felt the ne- time is devoted to “What pro- A list of the radio programs powerful propaganda force, and 
cessity and challenge for build- grams do vou like best?” “Do vou heard by pupils in school could as a tool for rapid mass communi- 
ing discriminating listening hab- listen to 7” “7 enjoy profitably be taken home to their cation, could well constitute a rich 
its? There is no surer way olf ‘s program on Monday parents, who might enjoy listen- learning experience through a 
kindling an enthusiastic discus- nights.” or “Have you ever heard ing to the same programs after unit of work, whose possibilities 
sion than to share radio program ? Irv that one some their children’s recommendation are too numerous to be more than 
likes and dislikes.” Saturday morning.” A_ leisure- What fine sharing experiences mentioned here. 

\ teacher's sincere interest in a time listening inventory or chart this engenders between children The third phase of radio’s chal- 
juveniles favorite program may made by each child in the class and parents, and what opportuni- lenge to the classroom involves 
open the door to that juvenile’s (and the teacher) graphically ties are offered for building dis- the “wonders” of pupil participa- 
trial of a teacher's favorite broad- shows in what direction each lis- criminating listening on the home tion in radio production. There is 
cast. Widening the listening diet tener’s habits are taking him. It’s front as well as in school. nothing quite like the magic of 

standing in front of a_ micro- 

phone, be it on the school’s pub- 

e lic-address system, or on an actual 

broadcast mike in a radio studio! 

Tape recording helps every student | 22 

lowing activities for one or more 

of the group: carefully selecting 

{ and rejecting various subjects for 

earn as er a the program, doing research to se- 

cure the information to be in- 

cluded in the broadcast, writing 

the script, choosing the cast, pro- 

viding the music, inventing the 

often ingenious sound effects, ar- 

ranging for the scripts to be 

typed, preparing publicity, and 
finally producing the program. 

There are myriad activities of- 
fering a challenge and satisfac- 
tion to pupils of varying capabili- 
ties and interests. Whether the 
group “broadcasts” to the other 
classes within the school, using 
the public-address system, or jour- 
neys to the school or commercial 
radio station for presentation of 
the program to all the schools in 


DRAMA groups find tape invaluable for self- sj the community, the experience is 


criticism. The same tape can be used and re-used richly rewarding to pupils, teach- 





ers, and parents. 
countless times; each recording automatically , . 
: The production of radio pro- 
grams of all kinds —dramas. book 


reviews, newscasts, musical shows, 


erases the preceding one 





round-table and panel discussions, 
interviews——all give tremendous 
impetus to learning, whether or 
not they are an outgrowth of a 
unit of study in which the group 
has been participating. 

What the child experiences in 
radio participation in the school 
will carry over into his leisure- 
time activities. He will be a more 
discriminating listener and will 
choose his programs more care- 


~~ fully ... and isn't that one of the 


SPEECH handicaps are handled by explaining to aime of your school’s radio pro- 


; . gram? If the thin, sensational 
the student, with the help of tape recordings of plots become so obvious that they 


his own voice, how he can overcome his difficulty. MUSIC classes rely on tape recordings for true, lifelike reproduc- are boring, and if in turn the 
tions of instrumental and vocal performances. Band, orchestra, child finds genuine pleasure in 
choir members can hear exactly how they sound. No needle listening to good music or having 


scratch or distortion with tape! good musie in the background 
while going on with some other 


hobby, he will have achieved 
greater emotional security. If he 
voluntarily turns to news broad- 
casts, round-table discussions, and 
other worth-while presentations 
he is developing interests that 


R1G US PAT OFF 


will go with him throughout life. 
Willard Goslin once said of ra- 
dio, “It is doubtful if there is an- 
other avenue of learning which is 
so readily acceptable to boys and 
girls of all ages and all degrees of 
ability and varieties of interests.” 
teacher from a tedious job. Original freshness of ee / Ge whether stadentse ave en the 





DRILLS, tests, speed dictation recorded on tape 
can be played any number of times, freeing the 


voice is retained, too. — receiving end or the participating 
end in this many-faceted means of 
communication, radio offers itself 
as a catalyst to our programs and 


istered trademarks for Sound Recording Tape made in U.S.A. by MINNESOTA MINING & . “a 
ytch” Brand Pressure-Sensitive Tapes, ‘‘Underseal” Rubberized Coating, “Scotchlite” Reflec- proy ides an unlimited challenge 
M” Abrasives, “3M” Adhesives. General Export: 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. In | to modern education 
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Where to look for 


FREE 
MATERIALS 


Edward T. Schofield 
Assistant Supervisor, Department of Libraries, Visual 


lids and Radio, Public Schools, Newark, New Jersey 


W HERE shall 1 look for free 
materials?” To the teacher 
who asks this question the answer 
may be expressed in one word 
everywhere! Recordings, slides, 
filmstrips, motion 
hibits, specimens, models, and ob- 
are available for short-term 


pictures, ex- 


ject 
loans or for permanent possession 
through a varied number of 
sources. To this list of audio- 
visual aids may be added leaflets. 
pamphlets, similar 
items which have value for teach- 
ers seeking supplementary visual 
materials. “Everywhere” is a 
broad term and needs definition 
especially for the teacher whose 
other im- 


posters, or 


time is limited by her 
portant duties. 

The first 
the material already at hand in 
the system. Through 
this process, duplication of effort 
is curtailed and consideration is 


step is to inventory 


school or 


shown the agencies which donate 


free materials. The Pan-American 
Union gives this advice: “Please 


bear in mind that materials are 


prepared at considerable cost to 
the organizations and compan’ >s 
offering them. Show your app 

ciation by using them carefully. 
Ask only 


what you are teaching or study- 


for items that concern 


ing. 
Enlist the assistance of the 
school or public librarian. Many 
educational periodicals, news let- 
ters, and journals of teachers’ as- 
inex- 


sociations feature free or 


pensive teaching materials. 
columns that indicate 
what may be found for the asking 


Some 


are: 
“Helpful Teaching Materials 
for You™ in The Instructor 

“Free or Inexpensive” in 
VEA Journal 

“Pamphlets and 
Publications” and 
Sound in Social Studies” 
Education 


the 


Covernment 
“Sight 


in Social 


All pictures on this page 
taken in the Public Schools 


of Newark, New Jersey 


“Educational Aids from Your 
Government” in School Life 

“Check List of New Audio- 
Visual Aids” and “Check List of 
New Publications” in School and 
College Management 

“New 
Education Summary 

“Free and Inexpensive Materi- 
al” in the Booklist 

“News of Latest A-V Materials” 


in Audio-} isual Guide 


Classroom Material” in 


Many comprehensive guides list 
free and inexpensive materials. 

Educators Guide to Free Films 
(Educators Progress Service, Ran- 
dolph, Wisconsin). Published an- 
nually: arranged by curricular 
subjects, gives terms of loans. 

Educators Guide to Free Slide 
Films (Educators Progress Serv- 
ice, Randolph, Wisconsin). Pub- 
lished annually, subject listing as 
above. 

Elementary Teachers Guide to 
Free Curriculum Materials (Edu- 
cators Progress Service, Randolph, 
Wisconsin). Published annually; 
indexed list arranged by subject. 

Free and Inexpensive Learning 
Material (Division of Surveys and 
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Field Services, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, 
lennessee). Lists free materials 
and some that must be purchased. 

Free and Inexpensive Materials 
on World Affairs, by L. S. Ken- 
worthy ( Brooklyn College. Brook- 
lyn 10, N.Y.). Includes bibliogra- 
phies, general films, 
pictures, resource units, exhibits, 
filmstrips, kits, maps, and other 
aids. 

Pamphlet Index (Schulte Press, 
119 West 23rd Street, New York 
ll, N.Y.). Published monthly. A 
catalogue of small publications in 
social affairs—labor, 
human relations, 
international problems. 

Vertical File (H. W. 
Wilson Company, 950-72 Univer- 
sity Avenue, New York 52). Pub- 
lished monthly. Booklets, pam- 
phlets, leaflets, mimeographed 
materials arranged alphabetically 
by subjects. 


materials, 


economics, 
social studies, 


Service 


Be on the alert to locate special 
lists of free and inexpensive ma- 
terials that are sent to school sys- 
tems and libraries. Very often, 
they are overlooked in a welter of 
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mail. By checking th “Free and Ine xpensive Materi- free materials offered to teachers, tions. all of which may be bor- 

the Education Index als for the Social Studies.” com- Items on all phases of the curricu- rowed without cost. 
Wilson Co.) under the piled by Frederick K. Branom. in lum were included after examina- In general, do not use any ma- 
din leaching _ and De- Chicago Schools Journal, Januarv- tion resulting in a carefully and terials with students until they 
ices” and its subhead, “Bibliog- February, 1951 (Chicago Teachers discriminatingly chosen bibliog- have been appraised. Secure a 
raphy.” one can find many refer College, 6800 Stewart Avenue. raphy. single copy of the item being con- 
nees to listings, and deseriptive Chicago 21). Previous issues deal Local, state, national, and for- sidered for class study by sending 
ounts on utilization and prin with science and mathematies. eign governmental agencies may a form post card which may be 
of selection Something for Nothing. com- also be contacted. The U.S. Office mimeographed or printed in the 
piled by E. E. Schwartz (De part- of Education maintains, through school office or print shop for the 
School svstems. colleges. and ment of Libraries, Visual Aids the Federal Radio Edueation use of all teachers. When the item 
universities have prepared impor- and Radio, Board of Education. Committee, a library of transerip- has been read or examined, its 
tant guides to aid teachers. Typi- $1 Green Street, Newark 2. New tions and recordings, as well as value can be determined. If addi- 
il of these are: Jersey). Describes hundreds of scripts for use in dramatic produe- tional copies are needed, children 
may be permitted to write for 
them, as this is a purposeful ac- 





tivity. More copies than will ae- 
tually be used should never be 
reque sted, 

Caution must be taken to order 
films, exhibits, and other materi- 
als which are on loan, sufficiently 
in advance to insure their arriving 
on time. Indeed, some films must 

fe we be orders d a vear ahead. 

Loaned objects are likely to in- 

enric C aSssroom experience volve the outlay of postage either 

one or both ways. Packages of 

materials in large quantities may 

STUDENTS LEARN FASTER. Actual tests SOUND SYSTEMS BOOST TEACHING EF TELEVISION LOOK-PLUS-BOOK LEARNING = n be sent to the teacher “col- 

1) have proved 1ugh FICIENCY. With an RCA School Sound 1S EXPANDING. The results of a ques- aes, 
t i System you increase tionnaire an- 

<om~ay\ the effectiveness of swered by school 

t; the school curricu- teachers and ad- Accumulating any considerable 

lum in many wavs. Ministrators in the amount of free teaching materials 

Selected radio % Cincinnati area will lead to problems of storage 

broadcasts (AM, showed: eighty- and filing. If care is not taken to 

FMand Short Wave) two per cent of arrange orderly facilities for 


educators favored 


and funds will be needed to 


cover these costs. 


and “school of the 
’ school ¢ ie teaching aids, they will become as 


inaccessible as if they were not in 


air” programs are used as putting television 


many { pud 1 : xty per cent ol 


in-school material by 
id be more the school. On the other hand. 


teachers. Records and transcriptions serve as enc thé wo 
' 

pecial aids for dramatic activities, language dely us radio | ve future as an teachers cannot let themselves be- 

tool. Philadelphia has many come involved in detailed proce- 


r v 4 pp d witht »} *vispon -, » 4 
. aes Ow equipped with televi dures regarding such materials. 
Mm RCA SOUND SYSTEM also lightens ad programs are received daily 7 : 
‘ Label a number of medium-sized 


cartons salvaged from the school 


" $s, Music appreciation and other classes 


ative burdens. Instant communica 





be made with any or all classrooms, 
It pro } t choice for classroom televi- supply room or the nearest gro- 


acilities for announcements, directions ror. In fact, RCA cery store with appropriate sub- 

frills, accidents and other emergen- ¢ source f verything in television jects. A variety of types of teach- 

RCA offers sound systems for all types ro tudio and telecasting equipment ing aids on the same subject can 
, TV receivers then be stored in each box. 

A card file should be prepared 

RADIO'S INSTRUCTIVE SERVICES FIND RECORDS QUICKEN INTEREST AND IN PHONOGRAPHS FOR SCHOOLS. In RCA listing materials retained for fur- 

WIDE USE IN MODERN EDUCATION. \1 CREASBLEARNING. RCA Victor Reco 6) e line of “Victrola®’ ther use or materials which may 


hee 


vy part of the school or grounds 


zes of schools 


be borrowed again—particularly 
films. When complete information 
identifying the item and the agen- 
ev from which it has been secured 
has heen recorded. the teacher 
might well indicate how the aids 
have or can be utilized. If thes 
eards are filed in some central lo- 
cation in the school. the library 
vstem for example. they can serve as 
albe- an important evaluation record 
of Victrola phono- for other teachers to turn to in 
a ree looking for helpful teaching tools. 
The quest for supplementary 
materials to use in the classroom 
will be a challenge to the inquir- 
ing teacher. The results of the 
gearch will be rewarding to her 
and to the children she teaches. 


NSTRUCTORS! “tuxcksoaro 


MAIL COUPON NOW * EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 1, € Ce 
a 


ng aids in class- 
iny years. 


> to be the 


* acoustical s 


that play at al 
3% rpm 


history 





Children ore more ct- 
tentive—learn faster— 
when you face the class 
Let SCREEN SCRIBER 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES _. Pie teston mater 


prepored 3'/sx4” slides, 
or ‘‘on-the-spot"’ 
drowings on ace- 


)) | IMAGE SIZE ' tote film rolls. 
8x10 ft. at § Portable (7 tbs.). 

15 ft. Distance ~ ‘ Metal, unbreck- 

t Price $61.00 — J able, easy to use. 


BURKE & JAMES. Inc. 


DIVISION OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, N. J. 
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A Kindergarten -Primary 


PICTURE FILE 


F. Dean McClusky 


Associate 


picrures do not possess mys- 
tical powers to teach, in and 

of themselves. The skill with 
which a teacher selects a picture 
and determines its effec- 
Basic to such skill is a 


knowledge of criteria for judging 


uses il 
tiveness, 
pictures, and practice in applying 
pictorial materials to specilic edu- 
cational purposes. 

I have examined picture files 
in school libraries and classrooms. 
With a few exceptions they are 
organized by Transporta- 


topics: 





tion, Boats, The Airport, Commu- 
nity Workers, The Farm, The 
Dairy, Animals, Insects, Geogra- 


phy, and American History. In- 
quiry has revealed that the stand- 


ards governing their selection areé 
often remote from pe dagogical 
concepts. Pictures are de reer “d 
in the file because they “might be 
of use sometime” or are “unusual” 
or “artistic-looking” or “colorful” 
or “attractive.” In general, the 
criteria governing the selection 
are based on the intuitive judg- 
ment of the collector. 

I am not attempting to give the 
impression that such a_ picture 
collection is of little value. Many 


pictures from a file like this find 
a place in dressing up the bulletin 
board. in illustrating s rapbooks, 
students what a 
“looks like.” It is 


to indicate 


and in showing 
scene or object 
my purpose, however, 
that there is fundamental 
approach to the development of 
picture files 


a more 


worth-while 

for instructional use. 
During the past year at 

I CL * Professor Lorraine 









Sherer and I have been 
directing a study of the 
types of pictures suited 


to teaching kindergarten- 
primary children. As a 
first step asked our 
student teachers to select 


we 


a group of pictures (pho- 
tographs, sketches, paint- 
ings, drawings, diagrams) 
to be used in connection 
with significant activities: 
dramatic play: experi- 
mentation: construction; 





Professor of Education. 
University of California, 


Angeles, 


taking field trips; and activities 
involved in specific learnings such 
increasing vocabulary, 
developing number concepts, and 
comprehending relationships with 
sin ial froups. 

Pictures of all kinds, 
descriptions were submitied, with- 
gard to the criteria found 
in the reading. Words 
such as quality, authenticity, cor- 
rectness, relevancy, and timeliness 


sizes. and 
out re 


assigne d 


were too abstract to be of value as 
standards. It that 
had not only a problem of evalua- 
tion but also a job of teaching at 
hand. 

We the bulletin 
hoard a@ cross section of the pic- 
tures which the students had se- 
lected. Each student had 
had a picture posted was asked to 
defend its selection in terms of in- 
tended use. The greap then dis- 
the picture from 
angles and arrived at a judgment 
concerning its value. 

We asked “How would vou use 
it in the planned activities before 
or after a field trip? Why would 
it make a reading chart? 
How would it stimulate dramatic 
play? How would it be helpful in 
construction activities or im ex- 


was clear we 


mounted on 


who 


cussed various 


good 


perimentation?” 
We 


students 


that the 
reading 


soon discovered 
lacked skill in 
pictures from the point of view 
of pedagogic al values 
based on the information in the 
of knowl- 
about many of the relation- 
For example, few 
purpose of the cupola 


Questions 


pictures showed a lack 
edge 
ships shown. 
the 


ac aboose 


kine Ww 
on . oron which side of 
the locomotive the engineer sat, or 
what was meant by the load line 
Finally, it was shown 
a searcity of suit- 
in practically all 


on a ship. 
that there 
able pictures 
primary 
We 
to teach a generalized understand- 
ing of criteria for s« lection 
must use visual techniques. 
students needed to study 


was 
grades, 


soon realized that in order 


The 


many 


pictures by analyzing 

















we 


:, comparing, 


Announcing 
the first, the only 


“PUSH BUTTON” 


portable 
projection screen! 


the new 
Da-Lite 







The 
soti 


and 


Press the 
zip . 


“open” button and 
. safety-built positive 
locks release: out pops the 
top goose neck freeing the 
securely held screen as 

the sturdy tripod stand glides 

into position. Within seconds 

you're set to enjoy the bril- 

liance of your color slides and 
movies on a Da-Lite WHITE 

MAGIC projection surface! 

Discover the versatility, delicate 
carrying balance, imaginative 
engineering of Da-Lite’s new 
Challenger. See the complete 

line of Da-Lite screens from 

$3.50 to $104.50. 


DA-LITE SCREEN CO., INC. 
2789 N. Pulaski Rd., Chicago 39, Ill. 





Ee ee 


ATT) 


Teaching tools of superio1 


LENGER Screen® is ver- 
screen sizes, 4 squore 
which to choose! The 


answer to any projectio 
® problem! 


oy 


MAKES COLOR SLIDES 
AND MOVIES 


At 
fe! 





New Do-Lite CHAL- 
lity plus. . . 8 


4 rectongulor from 


Exciting New FREE BOOKLET 
. @ treasure chest of tips on how to goin odded 

brilliance and color from your slides and movies. Mail 

your coupon today! 

DA-LITE SCREEN CO., INC., 

2789 N. Pulaski Rd., Chi icago 39, tl. 

Please rush me a FREE copy of the new ‘WHITE MAGIC’’ 

booklet for improving my movie ond slide shows. 
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quality, YAF filmstrips are guar- 


anteed to satisfy curriculum requirements. 


Equally important, each YAF filmstrip print lasts longer 
because it is vacuumated*® before shipment. This prolongs 
filmstrip life without extra cost to you. 

With each set of YAF filmstrips, you get a YAF file box. 


Sturdily built, 


attractively designed, 


the YAF box provides 


convenient storage and index 


*For free racuumated* 


Send for your free catalog of Young America filmstrips. 


Young America 


18 East 41st Street, New 


story—-you 


irs without obligation—just drop us a line! 





Films, Inc. 
York 17, N. Y. Dept. LINS-1 


Use this coupon to request free circular describing YAF amazing offer 


of Viewlex $77.15 projector, 
YAF filmstrips. 

Name 

School 

Address 


City 
[ Sasa 


ttl Hien, 
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ined See rns the essential differ 
ences belore they could intelli 
ently evaluate their tentative s« 
lections 

One student had selected a pho- 
tog iphic illy dramatic pieture of 
i passenger train It was headed 
by a Diesel locomotive rounding 


recurve similar to thre one shown 


ed as helpful in construction ac- 
tivities. Analysis of the picture 
resulted in the group's voting 
against its use for construction. 
We decided that its chief value 
would be for posting on the bulle- 
tin board to give atmosphere dur- 
ing the study of transportation. 
Another picture, in color, of a 


its use for construction activities, 
but not for dramatic play. It 
showed the lavout of a gas station, 
which would be valuable to chil- 
dren building a simulated station, 
but it did not depict what the 
men were doing in enough detail 
so that children would see accu- 
rate patterns on which to base 


that the content suited the needs 
and interests of the children. 
The pictures best adapted to 
construction activities showed a 
clean-cut layout of a harbor, farm. 
or fire station, for example, with 
all the essential elements and re- 
lationships clearly indicated. (The 
pioneer fort, page 29, is in this 


on page 29 The perspective corner automobile service station. their dramatic play. 

was submitted as having value in We agreed that if meaningful 
stimulating dramatic play. Care- 
ful study of the picture resulted 


in the group's voting in favor of 


category.) 

A picture telling an interesting 
activity was shown in a picture, it story which could be deseribed in 
would be useful in. stimulating a vocabulary at the desired grade 
dramatic play, assuming of course level was considered best for a 
reading chart. It was agreed that 
the reading should center on 
things shown in the picture. 

Pictures adapted to field-trip 
activities were those showing 
clearly what to look for, or re- 
viewing what had been seen. 

Other generalizations based on 
our study were as follows. 

First, picture folios can be de- 
veloped using pedagogical values 
as the major classifications. Sub-. 
ject-matter classifications can be 
listed as subdivisions. The major 
classifications at the kindergarten- 
primary level would be dramatic 
play, construction, problem solv- 
ing, and so on, with subdivisions. 
such as trapsportation, the dairy, 
pets, and community helpers. 

Second, the development of pic- 
ture folios is a continuous, grow- 
ing process. Improvements in the 
selective criteria are made after 
pictures have been tested on the 
anvil of classroom experiences. 

Third, some pictures are valu- 
able for creating an environment- 
al atmosphere while others con- 


made the locomotive loom large 
with the cars behind merged into 
long diminishing lines lacking de 


tail, This picture had been select 


| Now! Lio great 


FILMOSOUNDS 


Filmosound 202 16mm re- 
cording projector lets you add 


tribute content 

Fourth, a good content picture 
must be accurate, specific, and 
easily viewed as to essential de- 
tail. If a picture is of a brakeman 
coupling two cars it should show 


sound to movies easily, ine xpen- 
sively. Make your own sound 
add sound to old silent 
films. Sound can be changed again 
and again. Plays both optical and 
magnetic sound. From $699 


movies 


what he is doing and not a view 
of his back which blocks out the 
action. 

Fifth, pictures are important 
sources of background informa- 
tion for the teacher as well as the 
pupil. If there is a doubt about 
the accuracy of a concept which 
children express in any activity, 
authentic pictures may serve as 
excellent reference material. 

Sixth, a picture must have 
carrying power if used with a 
group. It must be seeable in all 
essential details by the farthest 
a B viewer. Simple pictures generally 

Oe eee le _ can be seen. Pictures cluttered 

with detail cannot. 
Seventh, if there is doubt about 
“Education Molds the value of a picture, it should 
be + ea eat he disearded. A good picture file 
Build a is the product of intelligent, long- 
i 
by 


Filmosound 
285 16mm 
optical sound 
projector. 
Shows sound 
or silent film. 
Full, natural 
sound at all 
volume levels. 
With 6” built- 


a 
' in speaker . . . 
only $449.95. 


Sound movies-teath Jast, effectively! \\ 


specific need. The Filmo- 


ct rding proj ctor pern 


il to any 16mm movie 
Other separate 
speakers are 
available. 


message as often as desi 

ound movies can serve y 
ormation or for entertainme 
Bell & Howell for the finest 


' 
ervice money can buy 


Stronger America” range planning by a resourceful 


or teacher who can make it an in- 


valuable aid to instruction. 


a eeeeeeeeeeeeeeereeeeee 

Bell & Howell Company 

7133 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Ill. 

Please send me, without cost or obli _ 

gati« complete information on This 
i movie equipment for use in: cle. It appears here in the supplement 

because Dr. MeClusky is our audio 


Your Counselor Service 


is the January Counselor arti 


vdustry Church 
‘ School visual counselor. 

The photographs of the counselors 
have been omitted this month, but you 
will find their names and positions 
on page 2. You may send your ques 

Organization (if any) tions to them as usual, addressed in 
care of The Instructor, Editorial De- 
partment, Dansville, N.Y 

The regular counselor page will again 
appear in the February issue, when 
Nila Banton Smith will diseuss “Read 
ing Readiness at All Levels.” 


Vore than three thousand classroom 
very year! The Pawtu 


library, a success tt I Cit 


County State 


s ago, today uses twenty 
i projector Modern Bell & 
vat snares oe =~ | Ball ¢ Howell 
tucket s him program. e 
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NOW! 


You Can Add SOUND 


to Your Silent Films 


wn the Magnetic Recorder- 

Projector, one of the latest 
additions to the audio-visual field, 
you can make silent films talk. 
This equipment, available from 
several companies, will help re- 
vitalize any school film library 
which has a collection of silent 
l6mm films which no longer hold 
the children’s interest, or seem 
obsolete because there has been 
no satisfactory way to explain the 
content so that your particular 
grade can understand it. 

Suppose you have a silent film 
on safety. You may have re- 
marked, “Oh, if that could only 
talk! The pictures are excellent, 
but my children are too young to 
read the captions, and | can’t ex- 
plain the pictures while they are 
on the screen.” 

Since silent films have double 
perforated edges, the first step in 
converting to a sound picture is to 
have the film duplicated on single 
perforated film stock by the 
equipment company. Some com- 
panies do this without charge if 
they also affix the magnetic tape 
to one edge of the film. A fee is 
charged for the tape. 

When you have prepared the 
script to tell the story “as you 
want it,” speak into the micro- 
phone of the set while the film is 


being shown on the screen. You 
can have the information where it 
“fits the picture.” Lf you wish to 


change a thought. the machine 
will quickly “erase” any part. Or, 
if another teacher needs the same 
film for an upper grade, your ma- 
terial can be “erased.” and she 
can record information for her 
class. 

If the track on sound films has 
become worn or broken. the nag- 
netic strip can be applied, and the 
original information recorded, or 
new material presented which 
would be more up-to-date and 
useful to your group. Recordings 
on the magnetic tape can be 
erased and re-recorded an unlim- 
ited number of times. The ease 
with which the sound can be al- 


dmpro Corporation 


tered or changed entirely to suit 
your purpose makes it ideal 
equipment for schools. 

Here's another way it proves 
useful Suppose your school film 
library has an excellent sound 
presentation of early American 
history, but the language level is 
too advanced for your third- 
graders. Yet, vou feel that it 
has worth-while ideas for them. 
Should vou try to get a new film? 
That's unnecessary when it is pos- 
sible to have a half-track tape ap- 
plied to the regular sound track 
On this half-track tape you record 
necessary explanations for your 
group, yet the original sound will 
be intact. Current events viewed 


Be & Howell 





on film during a social-studies 
class can be explained similarly 
in the light of their historical 
background, 

Has your school ever made or 
planned a movie of its activities 
to show on parents’ night or to 
orient children as they move from 
grade to grade? Think of the zip 
it would have if actual schoolday 
sounds were included. Sound- 
proof roots for recordings are 
not necessary. Appropriate music 
can be dubbed in from class bands 
or dise recordings. 

The operation of the magnetic 
recorder-projector is so simple 
that any person can quickly learn 
to mix voice and background mu- 
sic or noises. What is more ex- 
citing to the “new producer” is 
the fact that the recording is 
ready for playback as soon as it 
is finished! 
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/ MC300 
' PROJECTOR 





New 


Low Price 


$9700 


Educators everywhere are acclaiming the AO MC 300 Delineascope 
for 2 x 2 slide and filmstrip (single or double frame) because it 
offers so much more in performance and outstanding features. 
360° rotatable front that stops at any point, assuring upright frames. +s 


lamphouse remains cool for comfortable handling . . . 
from filmstrip to slides and back again. . 


instant switch 
. triple action fan cooling 


. choice of 3 AMERICOTE objectives, achromaticaily and anastig- 
matically balanced for clarity, color, and brilliance .. . 


film threading... 
surface... 


instantaneous 


no pressure plates—nothing to scratch filmstrip 
silent autofocus slide carrier... fingertip elevating lever 


. 300 watt bulb—greater brilliance than most projectors with double 
the wattage. For literature or the name of your nearest AO 
distributor, write Dept. 036. 


American () Optical 





INSTRUMENT DIVISION—PROJECTORS CHELSEA 50, MASS. 











NATIONAL AUDIO-VISUAL 
ASSOCIATION 
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FREE CATALOG OF 


RHYTHM 


INSTRUM 





Every elementary grade school te 






BAND 


ENTS 












acher should have a 


copy of this new guide to instrumentation for Rhythm 
Bands. It’s new from cover to cover, and packed with il- 
lustrations and prices on all the instruments and outfits 


in the complete line, Mail coupon 
offered free 


GET THIS BRAND 
A 50-page 


Bands 


or 


today ... Catalog is 


NEW, HELPFUL 


“HOW-TO-DO-IT”" BOOK, TOO 


“Handbook for Be- 


ginning and Advanced Rhythm 


.. . has 30 pictures, 


<0 pages of scores 
tells what to do and 
how to do it. Only 50¢ 





Send, free and without obligation, Rhythm 


PAN-AMERICAN DIVISION OF C. G. CONN LTD. 
Depertment 151, Elkhart, Indiana 


Please send new “HOW TO DO IT” Handbook. | enclose 50c. 


Bond Cotalog 
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G2 Z Ve ry, / > Lily 
PROVES ITS CONFIDENCE 
IN AUDIO-VISUAL FIELD 


with 122 New Films Produced Last Year 


primary and middle grade levels. Let these 
visual education has any one company in titles (illustrated and listed below), to- 
one year made such an important contri- gether with more than 240 already 
bution of films—122 significant and edu- acclaimed EBFilms for primary and ele- 
cationally superior EBF releases to help mentary teaching, help you plan and 
your teaching! Another proof of leader- integrate curriculum areas in reading, 
ship and confidence in the future of A-V science, language arts, history, geography, 
educational motion pictures! ...54 of health, and communications! Check these 
these films are for use by teachers in the _ titles carefully. 


Never before in the history of audio- 


Planting Our Garden 


minutes. Color. $100 


} People Along the Mississippi 4 Sleeping Beauty Flying a Kite >) Tippy—The Town Dog 
minutes. B/W. $85 ? minutes. B/W. $50 J 6 minutes. C 4 1 minutes. Color. $100 


Sh nee 
Safety on the Street 
e J $ 00 


Pride—The Saddie Horse | 
nut $50 $ _ minut 


Rules ond Laws } 
9} 4 10 : 8/W 


os B/W $6 


g Life Along the Woterwoys 
. $ 


) The Lighthouse 6 Lumber for Houses r it Takes Everybody to Build This Land 
Im Color. $ 2 s. ( 0 W $50 -e B/W. $8 


nutes. € minute F minutes 


Arabion Boroor Desert Nomads 
D minutes $100. minutes. ¢ U 
The Number System 
minutes r. $50. We Color. $100 
Don't Be Afraid Our Community 
$100. B/W $50 : 1} minutes. Color $100. B/W $50 
Rumpelstiltskin 
B/W $50 ao es wv 
Safety on the Playground 
in e $120. 8/W $60 


) Christmas 
6 


2 minutes 


Don't Get Angry 

Easter 

6 minute $50 

Foed From Our Garden Sailing o Tey Boot 
Ne es $ ~ 6m tes $50 

Fox Hunt in ltoly St. Valentine's Day 

’ $100 6 ‘ $50 


a tes min 


Frank and His Dog ) Sante and the Fairy Snow Queen 
6 minutes 50 26 @ s. ¢ $150. B/W $75 
’ ik Tends the Gord he 
ron . - _ en ; $s ger So ~ — we tee (a) Forest ® 

- 7 1 olor. $100 
Gelden Ax ) The Story of Rice > 12 alnstes. © $ 
9 minutes. B/W. $50 { minutes. Color $100. B/W $50 


| cminten Ai} 12"wimares” Color $100. 8/W $50 HOW TO ORDER EBFILMS, 1150 WILMETTE AVE., WILMETTE, ILL. 


‘ | Holy—Peninsula of Contrasts The Story ef Potatoes 
} 17 minutes. Color. $140 12 minutes. Color $100. B/W $50 


6 minutes. € 





minutes. Color. $50 
Hindu Family A Surprise for Jean 
1) minutes. 8/W. $50 6 minutes. C r. $50 Please send: 
Indion Dances (pq) Taking Core of Our Garden : Name 
50 minutes. Color. $168 C3) 11 minutes. Color. $100 9 

: rints. and invoice me 

Jeon ond Her Bolts {sol Thenkegiving 4 lindicote titles by no.) 
6 minutes r$ 6 minutes. ¢ $50 School 
The Tinder Box 
9 


2 minutes. ¢ 


Preview Prints 


} Land of Little Water i) 
J r$ t ’ 
for purchase consideration. (indicate titles by no.) Street 


12 minutes. C 00 


Laplenders {57! Ugly Duckling 
1) minutes. 6/W. $50 C*) 11 minutes 
Marine Life 
11 minutes. Color. $100 

fp) The Meaning of Plus ond Minus Sa Washington's Birthday Check list of EBFiims [) 

} 11 minutes. Color. $100. ") 6 minutes. Color. $50 . 


3 Venice—Queen City of the Adriatic Renta! information : 
ej r. $100 (indicate titles by no.) City _ 


1! minutes. ¢ 
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T ELEVISION has progressed to 
the point where we can no 
longer doubt our right to take it 
into the family of audio-visual 
aids. Neither its existence nor ef- 
fect can be ignored. We can no 
longer merely wring our hands 
over the competition and the con- 
sequences of television while we 
wait for the inspiration to do 
something concrete about utiliz- 
ing this medium which has taken 
such a grip on our boys and girls. 
The utilization of television for 
educational purposes has two as- 
pects: the in-school use and the 
out-of-school use. 

With dozens of communities 
throughout the country (New 
York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, and others) 
currently using commercial sta- 
tions for direct telecasts into class- 
rooms, and with the prospect of 
many other communities eventu- 
ally operating their own stations, 
many of us are being faced with 
the prospect of adjusting our 
techniques of teaching to this new 
tool whose ideal role is to supple- 
ment and illustrate our instruc- 
tion. Here our task is plain. We 
must study the medium, join 
workshops, read the current liter- 
ature, and experiment. 


HERE is going to be little dif- 

ference, really, between the 
use of television in classrooms and 
the use of educational films, ex- 
cept that the selection of mate- 
rials will be less a matter of 
individual-teacher choice. There 
will be fewer chances to preview 
and to especially with 
those programs that will be so 
timely as to be almost impromp- 
tu. (Incidentally, there are many 
who believe that a share of the 
millions of dollars to be spent on 
educational TV should be spent 
on producing good films, acquir- 
ing more projectors, and develop- 
ing more worth-while shows for 
home viewing. ) 

The broadcasts into classrooms 
will be carried out. in the main. 
through stations belonging to col- 
leges and boards of education. It 
is on this local level that we must 


prepare 


Condit Studios 


work, trying cut ways of fitting 
TV to the educational objectives 
and practices of our own school 
system. 
b ter despite the great to-do 
about educational stations, 
the chief role of the teacher in 
relation to television is not in 
this area of in-school educational 
programing but in the extensive 
area of out-of-school listening and 
viewing. Survevs that have been 
made by schools and other groups. 
with little variation, indicate that 
elementary-school children spend 
about twenty-five hours a week at 
the home TV That 
close to equaling the time spent 
in school. 

Our problem is still the urgent 
one of relating our teaching to the 
child's world, in which television 
is now so great a part. Let us 
look at a few of the ways we can 
use this medium as a means of en- 
riching and supplementing our 
work and how we can assist our 
pupils to fit this instrument into a 
useful pattern of living. 

Children are aware of the 
world around them because of the 
information gleaned from tele- 
vised newscasts. Yet, these reports 
often bring about misunderstand- 
ings, exaggerated ideas, and even 
emotional insecurities if they are 
not properly interpreted. In dis- 
cussions of news telecasts in the 
classroom, the teacher is not only 
helping the children understand 
what they see and hear, she is also 
giving them techniques for inter- 
preting future news reports. 

The amount of geography and 
history the children will learn 
from television is incalculable. It 
is the school’s function to channel 
these learnings into proper time 
and space positions, 

Many of the programs designed 
for education—here used in the 


set. comes 


Celevision 
in the 


Elementary School 


broad are available at 
hours when children are not in 
the classroom. This is particular- 
ly true of network telecasts, many 
with a desirable entertainment 
complexion, such as: “Mr. Wiz- 
ard” (NBC), “March of Time” 
(ABC), “Youth Forum” (Du- 
mont), “See It Now” (CBS), 
“Hopkins Science Review” (Du- 
mont), “Zoo Parade” (NBC). “Pet 
Shop” (Dumont), “Your Health” 
(NBC), “Hallmark Playhouse” 
(NBC). “Cavaleade of America” 
(NBC), “Lamp unto My Feet” 
(CBS), “Animal Fair” (NBC), 
“Irene Wicker” (Dumont). and 
the half dozen or so TV theaters. 
These and others may be suggest- 
ed as out-of-school supplements 
to assigned lessons. 

It is the teacher's problem to 
discover ahead of time what is to 
be broadcast. for preparation and 
follow-up work are just as essen- 
tial as when other aids are used. 
We must make available some in- 
formation about the programs we 
recommend, the reasons for view- 
ing them, and the content to be 
gained. The best sources of ad- 
vance information are the Sunday 
newspapers’ TV logs or such pub- 
lieations as Listenables and Look- 
ables (published three times a 
month; $2.50 a year: 110 Elliot 
Street, Passaic. N.J.), which con- 
tain radio and television listings 
with notes for teachers. 

One of our goals is to lift the 
level of voluntary program selec- 
tion and to enrich the children’s 
appreciation of what is seen and 
heard. It is important to start 
now helping tomorrow’s adult au- 
diences determine what is worth 
while in television. Critical evalu- 
ation of programing should be in- 
corporated in the regular curricu- 
lum. Any teacher can compile a 
list of activities—-from a lively de- 
bate on “Howdy Doody” to a class 
discussion of the consequences of 
excessive viewing but the under- 
lying consideration should be that 
children will think actively and 
constructively about what they 
look at. and not just look. The 


sense 


LEON C. HOOD 


President, Northeastern District, 
Association for Education by Radio-Television 
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logical course is not to deplore 
youngsters’ lively interest in tele- 
vision but to do our utmost to 
channel it constructively. 


| agewe teaching lies in guiding 
pupils to develop their own 
standards which they will accept 
as criteria for viewing. It is edu- 
cationally more desirable for each 
pupil to adopt standards than it is 
to accept prefabricated ones pro- 
nounced by their teachers. 

It is our duty to assist pupils te 
escape to some degree from this, 
the “Nation’s number one time- 
trap for children.” as Norman 
Cousins describes TV Studies 
have shown that 42 per cent of the 
ten- to eleven-year-olds are stay- 
ing up after their nine o'clock 
bedtime. Two thirds of the chil- 
dren in some communities admit 
that they are reading less, now 
that they watch TV. Two out of 
five children play outside. 
Two thirds of the “Television” 
families visit less than before 
they had sets—they visit less with- 
in their own homes too! Here we 
can work through local PTA’s to 
assist parents to work toward a 
better balanced fare at home. 

Then, too, we ourselves must 
realize our partnership with the 
broadcasters and the government 
regulating agency, the FCC, to 
help run this communications de- 
vice, for in the last analysis it is 
to be operated in the public inter- 
The airways are ours. We 
should applaud and _ criticize. 
There are things we know to be 
bad and here we should remem- 
ber the admonition: “For evil to 
succeed requires only that good 
men do nothing.” 

In the long run, however, the 
needed improvement in television 
programing will come not through 
legislation fiat. convention resolu- 
tions, or mere hope for reform. It 
will be brought about at such 
time as public taste demands bet- 
ter things and supports them. The 
development of that taste must be 
a gradual process which is begun 
early in life. It is there that the 
teacher finds her task. 

We know that the swift rise of 
television did not give us time to 
plan ahead for its educational de- 
velopment, but—-even though the 
patterns are fast becoming set 
there is still time. Let us not be 
weary in well doing. 
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that 


successful without child 


atom 
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odcan bye 
Hlowe ver 


participation mommy 


past lew vear of traveling over 


the United 
and 


States Vistttng many 


watching numerous 
clinies and demonstrations, | find 
that laid pri 


marily on physical participation 


classes 


stress seems to be 
in our education program 
One should 
importance ol physical participa- 
Yet. is 
tion the 
than the 
littl 


not discount the 


tion not such participa- 


means to the end rather 
itself? It 


are tear hing miu- 


end matters 
whether we 
sciences or whether 
level of the 
medium, or high — the 


in each child the 


social 
the general class is 
low basic 
aim i to create 
‘will to learn.” 

Physical 


ma overe mphasize d 


participation when it 
has two 


make . 


there are 


1h 
portant drawbacks — it too 
fact that 


in children’s adapta- 


much of the 
differences 
bilities and it marks too definitely 
the lines of 
the talented and the 
ticipators 


demarcation between 
less able par- 
Auditory participation does not 
these drawbacks dif- 
fers from mere listening In a num- 
be Tt ol wats 

ual back and 
effect, “Tim reads 


have and it 


mnterestin The cas- 
listener stt- save. In 
amuse or relax 
me.” The auditory 


“Wait, let me 


here 


participant 
discover what 

Many 
primarily bree 


enrypoy 


saves 
is being dome sdults 


like 


certaim mite 
to them 


will 


even if he 


famuliat 
auditory participant 
works. 


new because 


cannot meaning he is 


having fun working on the puzzle 


_ TEACHERS, you should be 
£ able to find methods to bring 
participation 


about real auditory 


which will lead to greater under- 


standings, appreciations, and per- 
chil- 


and 


sonal satisfactions for your 


dren Today Thhore rrbtinic 


literature are recorded than ever 


before, and a teacher who desires 


They may be listening for enjoyment or 


preting a musical 


mood... 


.-. The imp 


BEN DEUTSCHMAN 


Educational Director, 
Greystone Corporation, 


New York, N.Y. 


to give her children rich experi- 
ences will make the xreatest pos- 
sible use of the recording medium. 

Here are 
examples which can be used not 
only to help the child use his ears 
to listen, but 
him to let his mind participate in 
of listening. 

The Pram series contains a ree- 
ord called “Night” (YPR 1-A), 
ree ommended for pres« hool child 
training Familiar sounds that 
make excellent material for audi- 
tory and 


a number of concrete 


also to encourage 


the « A perience 


training are recorded, 
the pacing and repetition of the 
voices of animals and baby dolls 
the child 


plenty of time to digest the ma- 
him for 


are designed to give 


terial which 
each of the simple songs. 
Whenever 


this type with young children, it 


prepares 
you use a record of 


is a good idea to provide pictures 
of the characters——a 
cat, a dog. a cow, a doll. Miss 
Amos of the Audiology 
Clinic, Division of Education, 
Washington, D.C., uses puppets in 
such a way that can make 
their mouths move as each sound 
is heard. Soon the children an- 
ticipate each sound with delight 


individual 


she 


Some enjoy saying the words even 
the narrator does. Of 
course, saying the words and mak- 
ing the motions are physical par- 
ticipation, but in the child's mind, 
he is anticipating the howwow or 
the noise of the cat’s miaow or the 
ery of the doll and thus the mind 
is beginning to look forward 
That is the crux of the entire situ- 
mind begins to 


ation—when the 
explore, the child has the desire 
to acquire something new, 
“Train to the Zoo” (CRG-1001) 
is a record with a theme that com- 
bines an exeiting and a happy 
musical experience. After the 
child hears the record, he feels 
that he can be the Zoo Train and 
carry out the activities of the ani- 
nals suggested in the song. 
| have seen children sit perfect- 
still and do a_ tremendous 


amount of participating by just 
they are he uring: 
they 


need to 


what 
that 
didnt 
they didn’t need to get up 
That is auditory 


feeling were a. train. 
The ‘ 
choo: 
and run around. 


participation versus just plain lis- 


sav choo- 


tening. 


NX ow to explore a little further, 


\s a child's age increases, the 
methods of stirring this imagina- 
gaining 
this auditory participation change. 
When the child is young, 
tion is important, but as the child 
grows older too much repetition 


tion or the methods of 


results in boredom 

lo the very young child, repeti- 
tion means discovery and security. 
sounds are no 
strange, and the they 
heard. the better friends they be- 
llowever. to the older child, 
retmcm- 


bamiliar longer 


more are 
connie 
change is necessary: he 
bers more and wants new ideas. 
Ile gets his mental stimulation or 
auditory participation in a differ- 
ent way \ very good example 
of this is “Working on the Rail- 
road” (YPR427). Here is a ree- 
ord which interests children over 
because it is an 
about the early 
railroads of America and about 
actual folksongs sung during the 
time these railroads were being 
built Phe child begins to feel the 
broadening picture of a growing 
empire, the strength of the build- 
ers, the humor of the time, as well 


as the real humanness of the peo- 


a wide age range 


authentic story 


ple who made railroads possible. 
\ record like 


this is ideal as a 

introducing the 
study of a phase in the history of 
America 


, © Ieee 


In the field of recordings. there 
are many examples ol records 
that stimulate original thinking 
and aid in introducing units of 
work. For example, “Bozo and 
the Birds” (Cap. DBX3033) is a 
delightful little story 
some nonsense, but factual enough 
to make it a vital piece of mate- 
rial to start children off on a ra- 
ture or bird study. “Bozo under 
the (Cap. DBX3031) 
the children a similar insight into 
marine life. 

One of the most successful al- 
bums to stimulate an interest in 
musical instruments is “Rusty in 
Orchestraville” DC 115). 
The recording is not only amus- 
ing. It stimulates the child's mind 
so that he wants to learn more 
about the orchestra instruments. 

In the Sound Book Series, pro- 
duced by Mercury Record Corpor 
ation, a number of stories ar 
told. Abridged chil 
dren's literature and 
when one watches a class listening 
to these stories, it is evident that 
the children are not only listening 

they are living the story. After 
they have gone through this ex- 
perience, they are not satisfied. 
They want to read all there is 
about Huckleberry Finn, and 
about Captain Nemo in Tiventy 
Thousand Leagues under the Sea. 
The records create the desire for 
additional leisure reading. 

Teaching auditory participation 
is not something a teacher needs 
to add to an already overflowing 
urriculum plan. She needs only 


SOC secnse, 


Sea gives 


(Cap. 


pieces of 


are used, 


to capitalize on those experience- 
which are already a part of a nor- 
mal day and use them to make 


living and learning more effective. 
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Ceaching is Easier- 
More Effective with 
VISUALBOARDS AND CUT-OUTS 


VISUALBOARDS are available in va- 
rious sizes. All are sturdy in construc- 
Fitted with easel backs. They 
can be used on any table or desk. 
Have too many features to mention 


tion. 


here. 

THIS POPULAR TEACHING DEVICE 
will help you secure better teaching 
results, Once you have the 
VISUALBOARD you will 
without it. 

YOU CAN USE THE VISUALBOARD 


in various areas of the curriculum and 


used 


never be 


on different grade levels. You can 
adapt it to your own personal teach- 
ing approach whether it be SCIENCE, 
READING, ART, MUSIC, ATHLETICS, 
or SPECIAL ATTENTION. Here the 
pupil participates as with NO other 


visual aid. 


THE WIDE VARIETY of standard felt 
CUT-OUTS include ALPHABET, NUM- 
BERS, FRACTIONAL PARTS, ANI- 
MALS, STORIES, and numerous sets 
made up especially for the teaching 
of a variety of specific items ranging 
from number concepts to prepositions 
and verb forms. 


ATTRACTIVE TO DEALERS and 

DISTRIBUTORS which are need- 

every area. WRITE FOR 
PROPOSITION. 


ed in 










NASUAL 
‘\ SPECIALTIES 
, COWPARY 


isaea 





5701 WEST VERNOR 
DETROIT 9, MICHIGAN 
USE COUPON BELOW TO REQUEST 


OUR FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
AND INFORMATION ABOUT OUR 60- 





VISUAL SPECIALTIES COMPANY 
5701 W. Vernor, Detroit 9, Mich. 


Please send me _ information about 
VISUALBOARDS and FELT CUT-OUTS. 
City 
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Ory Putting a 
FLANNEL BOARD 
to Work 


Marion W. Fox 


Teacher, Public Schools, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 


Visual Specialties 


E UCLID, it is said, drew circles on the beach sand as he taught mathe- 


matics. Other folks have used the walls of caves, 
walks, or the blackboards of a classroom. But few 
discovered the flannel board, and what a pity! 
W hat is the flannel board? 

The “flannel” is flannel or felt, in a neutral color. You can buy a 
commercial board, or what you need for making one, or you may use 
materials you have on hand. If you’re making your own, your “board” 
may be wallboard, or stiff cardboard; or it may be the top of 
an old card table. It may stand upright or hang from the wall. 

At least one side of the board is covered with flannel undercoated 
with glue or held taut by tacks. 


the city side- 
teachers have 


wood, 


How does it work? 


Have you ever noticed how Angora mittens or absorbent cotton 
leave lint on your woclen scarf? Similarly, flannel adheres to flannel. 


A piece of paper with some flannel pasted on the back adheres to the 
flannel-covered board. A small strip of sandpaper pasted on the back 
of the picture works even better. 

How is it used? 

Che flannel board is a bulletin board which can be set up in a mo- 
ment to hold, seemingly by magic, pupils’ drawings, picture cutouts, 
words, numbers, and other illustrative materials suited to the lesson. 
So, what happens? 

Now, let's list learning situations common to the primary 
school, tell what simple equipment you probably have on hand, and 
suggest ways the flannel board may facilitate the teaching. 


some 


Equipment Presentation Activity 
Old magazines, glue, Teacher: As I put When the first child 
scissors, strips of fine this picture up, let’s finishes his story, he 


” ~” 
2 chooses 


sandpaper 14” x see if you can tell a one picture, 
or pieces of flannel. story about it. (Ask puts it on the flannel 
(Pupils help cut out questions to get the board, and calls on 


another child to tell a 
story about it. 


and mount pictures 
of familiar objects.) 


first child talking if 
necessary.) 


Pictures to illustrate Teacher: Who can Children learn to ree- 


quantity. Envelopes find the number and ognize quantity and 
with numerals and the number word to’ put the right num- 
number words. Yarn go with this picture? bers and words under 


to outline a clockface. Who will set the clock the pictures. They 
Cardboard hour and for recess? make the clockface 
minute hands. and set the hands. 
Three disks of felt or Teacher: Let's act out Children take turns 
of sandpaper-backed _ the right way to cross changing the traffic 
colored paper—green, streets as we go to light. Other children 
red, yellow. A black and from school. Who walk along the chalk- 
outline of a traffic will operate the sig- outlined “streets” and 
light. nal lights? obey the signals. 


There are dozens of other ways to use the flannel board. 
have thought of some as you read this article. 
W hat are its advantages? 

it is easy to make, to store, and to transport; it’s clean to handle. 

It can be arranged, rearranged, dismantled, and stored easily, 

It has an element of nove sty. 

It animates the teacher's talk and the class learnings. 

It permits much child participation. 


Why don’t YOU try it? 


You may 
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A unique contribution to 
the teaching and learning 
. geographical, histori- 

a!, and social under- 
standiags. 


by Clarence W. Sorensen 


18 strips...each one an independent 
teaching unit in itself. 


See coupon for teacher's brochure ; 
SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


new york - chicago - dallas - san francisco 
































Start the New Year 
Out GRAND “vig & “ef” 


WITH 





the sensational set of 14 twelve inch 


records (Teachers who know abso- 
lutely nothing about square dancing 
can use them to teach square danc- 
ing to their pupils) that SKYROCK- 
ETED to SALES IN 44 STATES AND 
CANADA within 2 months after its 
introduction. 


For further information write to the 
originator: 


ERVIN NEPHEW 


2164 Mills Avenue 
Menlo Park, California 




























TO GROW ON 
in addition to bringing warmth and gaiety to 
the daily business of growing wut t will be 
their forever and will belp to give them the 
siritual enrichment necessary for calm living 
in an anxious age 


SONGS TO GROW ON series 
— OF AMERICAN FOLK 


and the wid famous ETHNIC POLKWAYS 


LIBRAR y of peovle’s musle on records from 
many lanmis; American Indian, Africa, Purone 
South America, Middle East. Far Hast. Ao 


companying manuals contain background pm 
by experts, Production designed to meet educa- 
tional standards 


for complete catalog write to: 


Folkways Records & Service Corp. 


117 W. 46 &.. N.Y. 


otes 
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Encourage Reading with 
Enrichment Records 
based on Landmark Books 
Through exciting, authentic dramatizations of 

significant developments in American history, 

these recordings inspire advanced readers and 

Stimulate slower reader: to seek out books for 

further information. Comprehensive study guides ! 
included with each tithe ordered. Write for com 

plete descriptive circular. 


ENRICHMENT RECORDS, INC. 
246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, W. Y. | 
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Aelpful “leaching Materials 
for Yue 


envelope—with any required remittance—directly to Coupon 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


CLIP EACH COUPON INDIVIDUALLY 


DA-LITE SCREEN CO., INC. Please send booklet ‘White Magic’’ which describes how 
Da-Lite 5 


een geins added br ance and color for you from your slides and 


FILL IN COMPLETELY 
the coupons for the items 
you want Clip these cou- 


pons and send them in one 





the new 


movies 


440 


ty Zone 





VISUAL SPECIALTIES CO Plea nd your booklet "A New Teaching Aid - THE VISUAL 
BOARD AND FELT T T 


City Zone State 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS Please send complete information and check list 
films as 


n new described age 32 


68 


No 


City State 1-53 





SILVER BURDETT COMPANY, Audio-Visual Division Please send me your teaching re- 
he a! studies filmstrip program entitied ‘Then and Now in the United 


urce unit on * 


States 


241 


No 


State 1-53 





me information about Revere Tape Recorders including 
NE REVERE NO. 700, as shown in advertisement in this 


431 


y Stete 1-53 
SHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHSESESESSSESESCESSSEESEEE SECC ESCE 


SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES. Piease send me rme » on the new simplified system 


y nstructione!l records of 





423 


POSSESSES SESE ESE EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEESESEEESESEESEEEES 


THE JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION. Please 
r : i | Py ,y ew jef 





te ted 


ty Zone State 1-53 
SSSSSSSSSSSSHSSSSSESHSESESESESESSESEHE SESE SHES ESESESESESE se 


AMPRO CORPORATION. Please se 


with an Ame 





teaching aids Check 
t Teaching with lémm 
Mot Picture 


428 


Zone State 1-53 
SHSSSSSSESSSSSSSHESSSHESSHSSESESESEHESEEEEEH SESE HOSES EEE e 


EYE GATE HOUSE, INC. Please send me y t hure which describes the Eye 
te Flimstric b Ple the trated 1952-1953 edition of the Eye Gate 





pate 


Filmstrip Catalog 


291 
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FILMS 
You Can Show 


in Your School 





BEE CITY—1 reel; 10 no 

and white; sale. Almanac F 

Fifth Ave., New York 18; produced 
im 1951. 


Do you want a marvelous science 
film for the intermediate- and up- 
er-clementary grades? This one 
will keep your children entranced 
Thirty thousand dwellers of a 
exposed before our eves, as 
peers and probes into a 
! of bees We see the 
orkers and the drones, and the 
fantastic structure of their city. We 
witness perhaps the most ingenious 
creatures of the insect world—their 
rrowth, their 


their whole society 


myriad activities, 


INDIA (PAKISTAN AND THE 
LNION OF INDIA)—I7_ min., 
black and white; sale. Eney- 
ia Britan a Films, 1150 
Ave., Wilmette, HL; pro- 

duced in 1952. 


Here is an up-to-date social- 
studies film that will interest your 
children in how other people live. 

The picture opens with a view 
of Benares, the Holy City of India 
First we learn about the strong 
bonds of Hindu religion that tie 
the various races and types of peo- 
ple into one large Hindu society 
Next the film takes us to a holy 
mosque of the Mohammedan In- 
dia. The minority of seventy mil- 
lion Mohammedans Moslems 
lives by religious laws fundamen- 
tally different from those of the 
Hindus. This caused the splitting 
of the sub-continent into two states 
the Moslem Pakistan and the 
Hindu Union of India. Next, we 
see a series cf animated drawings 
that explaire the principal charac- 
teristics of India’s physic al geogra- 
phy Then we learn more about 
ts population, races, languages, 


and religions. This film provides a 
valuable contribution to geography 
ind social studies for the middle- 
ind upper-elementary grades as 


well as vocabulary enrichment 


CLEARING THE WAY—20 min., 16 
mm. or 35 mm. sound; black and 
white; sale or rental. Film Section, 
Dept. of Publie Information, United 
Nations, New York, N.Y.; produced 


this unusual film, children, 

adults, come to see the need 
for and the importance of the 
United Nations. 

In the center of Manhattan, six 
blocks have been cleared to make a 
for the UN headquarters. In 
the eyes of a group of neighborhood 


t 
Site 


children, this is a needless intru- 
sion on what used to be their play- 

ound. In a candy store near by 
th meet a UN interpreter who 
explains what is being done. An 
engineer on the site describes how 
the Planning Commission works 


Recommended by 


IRWIN A. ECKHAUSER 
Curriculum Consultant, 


Washington School, 
Mount Vernon, New York 


Scenes of the UN site area give a 
vivid picture of the neighborhood 
before construction began. The 
needs of the UN are described by 
the engineer, by means of drawings 
Finally the chil- 
dren become convinced and decide 


on a school slat 


to give up their playground rather 
than to “hold up the works.” 

Vhis film has suitable guidance 
content, vocabulary building, and 
social-studies material for the up- 
per-elementary grades 


FARMYARD BABIES —1 reel; 
sound; color and black and white; 
sale. Coronet Films, 65 E. South 
Water St., Chicago 1; produced in 
1952. 

Animal life is always interesting 
for children in the kindergarten 
and primary grades. Here is a film 
that will stimulate them 

As we follow Daisy, the farm 
dog, on her morning rounds, we set 
a variety of babies of the farmyard 

lambs, calves, colts, chic ks, and 
others. We learn the answer to 
such questions as: What do farm- 
yard babies look like? What do 
they sound like? What do they eat? 

This film will 
youngsters to increase their partici- 


induce these 


pation in language-arts activities, 
and group projects 


TILLERS OF THE SOIL—10 min.. 
sound; black and white; sale. Re- 
pub Pictures Corp., 630 Ninth 
Ave.. New York 19; produced in 
1950. 


Here is a film that will appeal to 
children who are interested in 
larming as a vocation 

Through a historical approach 
the film describes the 
values of farming. A father tells 


Intrinsi 


his son about the probiems of farm- 
ers with the hazards and needs for 
larmer co-operation, conservation 
better produce and social pre 

grams in rural areas—all combinin 

to make farming a worth-while ox 

cupation. This film is suitable for 
guidance classes, science, and class- 
es in the social studies in the upper- 
t ke mentary grades 


LET’S PLAY WITH CLAY: ANI. 
MALS—lI1 min., black and white; 
sale or rental. Young America Films, 
Inc., 18 E. 41st St.. New York 7; 


produced in 1951. 


This art film will be fun for the 
children and teacher. It empha- 
sizes “learning by doing.” 

This is an introductory film on 
clay work. It demonstrates the 
general character of clay, how to 
handle it, keep it smooth, keep it 
from breaking, and how to obtain 
a satisfactory finish It shows how 
to make a bird, pig, rabbit, fish, cat, 
and snow man by hand operations 
It is suitable for middle- and upper- 


elementary grades 





FILMSTRIPS 


to Use in 





the Classroom 


teac hers there is 


A MONG 


creasing awareness of the need 
for audio-visual materials to help 


Although 


the ultimate oal of having ever 


interpret the curriculum 


school adequately equipped tor el- 
/ 


| modern 


fective utilization of these 
teaching materials has not been at 
tained, we are making progress. It 


sup to every teac her to De d 


scrim- 


nating in the selection of items 


dudio-Visual Guide, 1630 Spring- 
field Ave., Maplewood, N.J. 


rhe color filmstrip, The Gre 
Shou n Earth, composed ot ma- 
terial from the DeMille motion pic- 
ture of the same name, had the 
advantage ol co-operation and 
class of fourth- 
rraders at the Chancellor Avenue 
School, Newark, New Jersey. The 
included = are which 


Another 


cap- 


ruidance trom 


scenes those 


have a universal appeal 
rood point is the single-line 
allow for a larger px 


Teac her 
talk to their heart’s content 


tions which | 
ture area and pupils can 
about 
their own ideas of clowns, girafles 
trapeze artists, and all the other cir- 
cus friends. Good for story-telling 
preparil lor au- 
| 


roup demonstra- 


periods oO! wher 
ditorium or large 
For primary and intermedi- 


tions 


ite grades $7.50 single strip 
Sheet of miniature stills for pupil 


projects available at quantity rates 


Heritage Filmstrips. Inc. 89-11 
63rd Drive, Rego Park 74, N.Y. 
filrmsti p 

/ { 


rounds o 


In the black and whit 


SCTICS AnOoWwnh as Back 


Our Freedom,” is a strip entitled 
Passing a Bill in ¢ 
lrawings show how 
various necessary 
nitial stage to 
ictment into law I 


learly illustrated and the 
those a classroon wher needs | 


relerence Perhaps this Ss because 


the series S produced by a class 


room teacher wh has faced the 


{ 


»roblem ol trvin to interpret 


} 


} ] 
social-studies material accurately 


Good lecture notes are included 


S45 50 sin le 


lor groups of filmstrips 


sti p quantity prices 


Silver Burdett Co., 45 E. 
New York 3. 


The color filmstrip series “Then 
ind Now in the United 
now includes these areas 
nia, The Southwest, Pacihe 
est Re KY Vf sntair 
Plains, and Between 
VUountain 
vith the earlie: 
sents the kind of filmstrip we like 


The quality is on a par 


strips and repre- 


to see coming into use in our class- 


Art work and subject pres- 


rooms 


ntation are technically excellent 


17th St., 


States” 


Recommended by 


IRENE F. CYPHER 
Administrative Officer, Film 
Library. and Associate Professor 


of Education, 
New York I niversity 


high de- 


subject 


portant is the 
nterest-provoking 

uded. Especially good 
ddle and upper rrades 
le strip; $6.00 each in 


r more 


Society for Visual Education, 1345 
W. Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14. 
rvation for Be 


Conse inners” (6 


strips color) provides informa- 
tion for primary grades. Such titles 
us Susan and the Forest Fire, The 
Muddy Raindrop, and A Picnic for 
Dick and His Friends will give a 
clue to the center of interest in this 
SCTIeS As ndi ated the conserva- 
tion and protection apply to both 
plant and animal resources and the 
importance of both to mankind is 
S5 ti) sin 


stressed $28.50 per set: 
] 


gle strip 
Eve Gate House, 27-16 41st Ave., 
Long Island City 1, N.Y. 


New 


color is one ol 


Nation” 9 
their 
series It deals with the 


ind tribulations encountered 


Buildin a 
strips in 
monthly 
tr als 
by the various groups of colonists 
who settled in the new world 
Spanisl French, English, Dutch, 
ind Swedish people shared com- 
mon difficulties and contributed 
th when the 


forces and build a nation The 


time came to 


period covered by this 
Ie 


series €X 


tem from 1569 to 1783. and the 


high spots for pupil study and dis 
cussion are pointed out at the end 
t each strip 


per rades $25.00 per set 


For middle and up- 


Curriculum Films, 10 E. 40th St.. 
New York 16. 


sets will be of interest 
kindergarten and } 
“Work Animals 
around the World” (6 strips in col 


us some ideas as to how 


These two 
to teachers of 


mary rades 


ork with and for man, 
important the horse, cam- 
cy elephant, sheep dog, 
pony are to people who 

in different parts of the world 
1 addition to supplying factual in- 
these 


matior stops can be used 


stress the mportance ol caring 


ill the animals that serve man- 


igh the 


Town” (4 strips in color 


Seasons in Coun- 
try and 
show us how landscape, weather, 
plar ts, anim 
ind adapt to conditions as the four 


The basic idea of 


ils and people change 


seasons chan ( 
the series is to show what seasonal 
changes mean to both nature and 
man 

Single strips in each set are avail- 
able at $3.95 each special prices 
ts, and libraries of filmstrips 
will be quoted, 








FULL COLOR FILMSTRIPS 


This series of nine FULL COLOR FILMSTRIPS has a colony of objec- 


tives. To show the importance 


of the New England Colonial history. 


It reveals the natural resources that have helped New England de- 


velop. To show the effects on New England character of the struggles 


and hardships of the pioneers. To show the contributions New England 


has made in industry, science and art. 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 
HOW INDUSTRY BEGAN 

THE FISHING INDUSTRY 

THE CITY OF BOSTON 


THE GEOGRAPHIC BACKGROUND 


MAJOR INDUSTRIES TODAY 


OTHER NEW ENGLAND INDUSTRIES 
HISTORIC SHRINES AND INTEREST- 


ING PLACES 


NEW ENGLAND - THE VACATION LAND 


EACK SET CONTAINS NINE FULL COLOR FILMSTRIPS $ 00 
TOGETHER WITH TEACHER'S MANUAL PRICE 25 


Per Set 





Eye Gate Filmstrip 


least 250 full color pictures 


lutely FREE 
NO OBLIGATION TO BUY 


HOw | 


WORKS! | 





’ 1. Each month 
HERE'S ) * siitoarit's 


FILMSTRIPS for preview 


2. Members have a reasonable 
10 days) to screen each set. They pay $25.00 


for each set they purchase. Any set not meeting 
their requirements may be returned without 


obligation 


PLAN \ 3. Members may select one additional set free of 


CLUB PLAN 


BRINGS YOU TEN FULL COLOR FILMSTRIPS 
FOR ONLY 


Each set includes 10 FULL COLOR FILMSTRIPS 


$2500 


Per Set 


containing at 


When Eye Gate Filmstrip Club Plan Members buy any three sets 
at $25.00 per set, they may select a fourth set, as a bonus, abso- 


BUT AN OPPORTUNITY TO SAVE 


MONEY IF YOU DO. 


September to May in 


members a set of FULL 


ength of time 


charge when they have paid for any three sets 
within 
bonus fiilmstrip in each package 


@ year. Members also get a4 single 








SOLD BY LEADING AUDIO-VISUAL DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


--=-MAIL THIS 


COUPON NOW !-==- 


FOR PREVIEW SET 


Gentlemen: 


(CD Please enroll our school as a member of the EYE GATE FILMSTRIP CLUB PLAN 
Send enroliment blank’ and descriptive literature 


Kindly send the filmstrips set titled 


New England; A Regional! Study it ts 


a 


understood that this set may be returned within 10 days if not fully satisfied 


}) Kindly send FREE the new fully 
FILMSTRIP CATALOG, 


School 
Address 


Authorized by .. 


Hustrated 1952-1953 edition 


of the EYE GATE 


BEEERE LEEPER ERE EREEREE ERE EE ERE REE 


EYE GATE HOUSE, Inc. 


aubdio 


2716 FORTY FIRST AVE 


VISUAL AIDS TO INSTRUCTION 


THE INSTRUCTOR, January 1953 


* LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y 








Aelbfful sepsis Materials 
for You 


- . equired remittance—directly to Coupon 
Service, THE INSTRUC TOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


CLIP EACH COUPON INDIVIDUALLY 


FILL IN COMPLETELY 


the coupor for 





SESS SSESESSESSHEESSESESESESEHEEEOEE 


@ GREYSTONE CORPORATION. Please reser 
provide n Greystone h Plan. Als 
S¢ e! on pprove der F , 


pecially built 3-speed phonograph as 
mplete EAD Catalog and Teachers 


421 


tate 1-53 





SOCIETY FOR visUAL seucanion INC. Please send me a free copy of the S.V.E. book 
et Teaching with nl c which explains the function f this accessory for 
flash exposu w i hels 5 to teach arithmet reading, and spelling facts See 


197 





ad peae 4a 


" Zone State 1-53 





SOS SESEESE SEES SESE SEE EEESE SESE ESEESEEEEEESEOOD ee 


LIFE FILMSTRIPS. Please j e ‘ de v format about 1) LIFE’S 
series of black-and-white 35mm Filr na pe ’ nd places important in the 
news today 2) LIFE exciting Filrnstrig “ . p, history 


374 
Neme 
treet or R.D 


City 


BELL & HOWELL CO. Please send me you 
“NEW VOICES FOR EL ATIONAL MOVIES 


Neme 





< 


mm Magnetic Sound Movies 


34 


treet or RC 


City . 1-53 





@ YOUNG AMERICA FILMS. Please send me your free catalog of Motion Picture Films and 
Filmstrips 


112 





ne 





MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO. Please 


Recording 


Street or RC 


ty 





CHARLES SeseLen ngewe Piles . rr rmation on the Beseler Vu 


Graph « 


213 
Name 
Street of RD 
City ty State 1-53 
SOSSSSEE SEES SE SESE SEES ESOS EE EEEESEESEEEEEEEESESEEESESEEESEESEOES OE OOSEEEOOEEESS 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY. Please send special informat , 9 eacten of tentess 
Read 2. 


slide 
307 

Neme 

Street or R.0 


City . z 
SOCOOOEESES ESSE OEEEESESSEEEEESEEEOEEEOEES OSES O SEES EEEEEEES 





RCA VICTOR BBUCATIONAL SERVICES Please 


record catalog 


Name 


Street or R.D 
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RECENT BOOKS 
for your 
Audio-Visual Library 


tudio-Visual Administration, edited by Fred Harcleroad and William Allen 
William ©. Brown Co. 915 Main St.. Dubuque, Lowa). 
fudio-Visuai Aids to Instruction, by Harry ©. MeKown and Alvin B. Roberts 
Met-raw-Hill Book Co.). 
tudio-Visual Aids to Instruction, by William Exton, Jr. (MeGraw-Hlill Book Co.). 
The A-V Bibliography, by F. Dean McClusky (William C. Brown Co.; see address 
ibove). 
fJudio-Visual Handbook, by Ellsworth C. Dent (Society for Visual Education, 
Inc.. 1345 W. Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14). 
tudio-Visual Materials and Methods in the Social Studies, 18th Yearbook of the 
National Council for the Secial Studies, edited by William H. Hartley (National 
Council for the Secial Studies, 1201 léth St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C.). 
tudio-Visual Materials and Techniques, by James 5S. Kinder (American Book 
tio.). 
tudio-Visual Materials in Teacher Education, Yearbook of the Association for 
Student Teaching, edited by H. T. Batchelder (Association for Student Teaching. 
State Teachers College, Lockhaven, Pa.). 
judio-V isual Methods in Teaching, by Edgar Dale ( Dryden Press, New York 19). 
fudio-V isual Programs in Action, edited by Ford L. Lemler ( Audio-Visual Edu- 
cation Center, 4028 Administration Bldg. University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan). 
tudio-Visual Projectionist’s Handbook, by Amo De Barnardis and O. H. Coelin, 
Jr. (Audio-Visual Publishers, 7064 Sheridan Rd. Chicago 26). 
tudio-Visual School Library Service, by Margaret L. Rufsvold (American Library 
\ssociation, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11). 
tudio-Visual Teaching Techniques, by F. Dean MeClusky (William C. Brown 
(o.; see address above}. 
tudio-Visual Techniques, by Anna Curtis Chandler and Irene F. Cypher (Noble 
mad Noble). 
fetter Learning Through Current Materials, edited by Lucien Kinney and 
Katharine Dresden (Stanford University Press, Stanford, California). 
Building an Audio-Visual Program, by Robert E. Schreiber and Leonard Calvert 
Science Research Associates, 228 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 4). 
Enriching the Curriculum Through Motion Pictures, edited by Wesley C. 
Meierhenry (University of Nebraska Press, 14B Architectural Hall, Lincoln, Neb.). 
Film Utilization, by J. Roly Kidd and Carter B. Storr (Canadian Association for 
Adult Education, 143 Bloor St. West, Toronto, Canada, and the Educational Film 
Library Association, 1600 Broadway, New York 19). 
Guide to Audio-Visual Materials for Elementary-School Social Studies, by 
William H. Hartley (Rambler Press). 
Ideas on Film, edited by Cecile Starr (Funk & Wagnalls Co.). 
Instructional Materials as Educational Potential in the Library and in the 
Classroom (University of Portland Press, Portland 3, Ore.). 
Lantern Slides and How to Make Them (Educational Sales Division, Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Co. 688 St. Paul St., Rochester 2, N.Y.). 
Learning Through Seeing with Tachistescopic Teaching Techniques, by Gaspar 
Cisneros Barnette (William C. Brown Co.: see address above). 
New Visual Education Techniques, by Alfred Porter (Burgess Pub. Co., 426 S. 
6th St., Minneapolis 15, Minn.). 
Planning Schools for Use of Audio-Visual Materials, No. 1, Classrooms, by 
Irene F, Cypher, Chairman, and others (Department of Audio-Visual Instruction 
National Education Association, 1201 léth St.. N.W., Washington 6, D.C.). 
Portfolio on Audio-Visual Materials (Association for Childhood Education In 
ternational, 1200 lth St. N.W., Washington 5, D.C.). 
Preparation and Use of Visual Aids, by Kenneth B. Haas and Harry Q. Packer 
(Prentice-Hall). 
Recordings for Elementary School, by Helen 5. Leavitt and Warren S. Freeman 
(Crown Publishers, 419 Fourth Ave.. New York 16). 
Setting Up Your Audio-Visual Education Program, prepared by the Audio- 
Visual Education Association of California (Society for Visual Education, Inc.; 
see address above). 
Survey of Audio-Visual Education in Connecticut Public Schools (State De 
partment of Education, Hartford, Conn.). 
Television and Our Children, by Robert Lewis Shayon (Longmans, Green & Co.). 
Television Encyclopedia, by Stanley Kempner (Fairchild Pub. Co., 8 E. 13th St. 
New York 3). 
The Television Program, by Edward Stasheff and Rudy Bretz (A. A. Wyn, Ine.. 
W. 47th St. New York 19). 
Use of Films in Elementary Science, by G. G. Mallinson (Western Michigan Col- 
lege of Education, Kalamazoo, Mich.). 
Use of Visual Aids in Teaching Arithmetic, by F. E. Grossnickle and William 
Metzner (Rambler Press). 


Visual Aids: Their Construction and Use, by Gilbert G. Weaver and Elroy W. 
Bolinger (D. Van Nostrand Co., Ine., 250 Fourth Ave.. New York 3). 


SOME FREE BOOKLETS 


Index to Selected Film Lists (Eastman Kodak Company). 
Magnetic Recorder-Projector (Radio Corporation of America). 
New lb oices for Educational Movies (Bell & Howell Co.). 
Reports of Results—tachistose ope (Keystone View Co.). 
Teaching with lo6mm Motien Picture Projectors | Ampro Corporation}. 
Teaching with Tape Recorders ( Ampro Corporation) . 
(Refer to page 40 for addresses.) 











meet the 






Ven JANE and Beverly were 
A “doing” the exhibits together 
at the regional teachers’ conven- 
tion last fall. When they came to 
a booth of visual-aids equipment, 
Beverly stopped. 

BEVERLY—Wait a minute, Mary 
Jane: chance to find 
out more about tachistoscopes. 

MARY JANE—I thought a tachis- 
toscope was that little cardboard 
slide-rule thing you from 
the directions you got at college. 

BEVERLY—You're right. I did 
make a homemade tachistoscope, 
but I'd surely like a real one. 

The reading specialist, who had 
been listening, came up and in- 
troduced himself as Mr. West. 

MR. West—Let me show you a 
tachistoscope. You can buy a com- 







here’s my 







made 






plete unit or a small lens attach- 
ment with a cameralike shutter to 
onto the front of a class- 
room projec tor. 

MARY JANE—Is it hard to use? 

MR. WEST—No, you don't need a 
special screen, and the room need 
not be dark. Here is the button 
to press for making the exposure. 






“crew 










BEVERLY—-How fast are the ex- 
posures made? 
MR. WEST-—One one-hundredth 





of a second is the fastest. We ad- 
vise teachers to first show a slide 
for a longer interval, say one 
tenth of a second, and then grad- 
ually reduce the time. 
BEVERLY——Of course I know that 
this rapid identification is good to 









use in teaching reading, spelling, 
and arithmetic especially. What 
materials related to those subjects 
have been prepared for use with 
the tachistoscope ? 

mr. West—There are filmstrips 
on recognizing phrases, 







words, 
and sentences; and other 
strips on number recognition and 
to mention only 








on combinations 
a few. 

MARY JANE 
y were more useful for your 
third grade, Beverly. than for my 
little first-graders. My flash cards 
co fast enough for them. 

mr. West——-If vou have a large 
and nowadays what teach- 






Those sound as if 





they 









grade 
er doesn't? 
trouble arranging for all the chil- 
dren to see the flash cards. 





you probably have 








Education 





Society for Visual 





Courtesy, 





Owo Ceachers 
TACHISTOSCOPE 


MARY JANE Indeed I do! 

MR, WEST [ sing the projector 
fixes that. Children are naturally 
farsighted. It is easier for them to 
use their eves at a distance as they 
do when observing images on a 
screen. It is a restful change from 
their close work. 


BEVERLY—I'm certainly going to 
ask our school audio-visual co- 


ordinator to consider one for the 
elementary grades. 

MARY JANE—Would there be 
time for all of us to use it? 

ur. west—A half hour of drill 
a day is recommended for any one 
grade, so a tachistoscope would 
serve several grades easily. 

BEVERLY—W hat if we had mon- 
ev to buy the tachistoscope, but 
not for many slidefilms to use 
with it? 

MR, West—That’s The 
teacher can make her own slides 


easy. 


on frosted glass, plain glass, or 
plastic material. 

BEVERLY—-I'd like that! Then I 
could have exactly what I needed 
to tie in with a lesson. 

MARY JANE—And I could make 
slides based on seatwork exercises. 

MR. WEST-—-Many teachers are 
doing that. Also, your first-graders 
could learn to identify all sorts of 
objects and call them by name as 
they were shown by means of the 
tachistoscope. We usually recom- 
mend showing a few color slides 
to arouse the children’s interest. 

MARY JANE—I'm beginning to 
see how the tac histoscope would 
be a great help to primary and 
middle grades, but wouldn't up- 
per-grade teachers use it only to 
help slow learners? 

MR. WEST The tachistoscope is 
invaluable for remedial work, of 
course, but it can also be used to 
help the brightest youngsters. 
Through this training, young peo- 
ple have been known to improve 
their reading rate by literally 
hundreds of words per minute. 
You know that perceptual skills 
have a lose connection with brain 
cells. A good training in percep- 
tion aids the general functioning 
of the brain. 

The two teachers left the exhib- 
it convinced that a tachistoscope 
would be of great help. 

















































* 
a Major 


Problem of 
Modern 


Education 





Slide from the series on “Visual 
iscrimination.” 





Slide from the series on “Kin- 
esthetic and Left-to-Right 
Progression.” 


KEYSTONE ViEW COMPANY 


Slide from the “Story in Se- 


quence” series. 





Slide from the series on “Audi- 
tery Perception.” 








‘Reading 
Readiness 


and be- 


This class is being prepared for reading 
ing prepared in conformity with the visual limita- 
tions of small children, who are usually farsighted 
but are required to use their eyes at near point. 

The Keystone Reading-Readiness Slides provide 
visual, audi 
with 


unusual possibilities for group work 
tory, and kinesthetic—through the ease 
which the slides can be projected with the Key 
stone Overhead Projector, in 
on the blackboard. 


a daylighted room 


The pictures are well drawn and highly colorful 


The Keystone Reading-Readiness Series of 100 
Lantern Slides all the 
reading-readiness training. Subject matter: Vis 
ual Discrimination, 16 slides. Kinesthetic and Left- 
to-Right, 3 slides. Concept Building and Classifi 
cation, 15 slides. Language Development, 16 slides. 
Vocabulary and Concept of Reading, 9 slides. Au 
ditory Perception, 37 slides. Combined Visual 
and Auditory Discrimination, 4 slides 


covers requirements of 


Further information will be sent upon request 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO., Meadville, Penna. 
SINCE 1892, PRODUCERS OF SUPERIOR VISUAL AIDS 









CHILDREN LOVE 


To NUAIC? 


EASY WAY TO 
Here's an easier, better, happier way to teach Music 


to grade students—a method scientifically developed 
and tested for years in throughout 
America. Teaches rhythm, sight reading, pitch per- 
ception, solfeggio through “Beat Response.” 


Get EASY Teaching Information. Folder FREE! 


Create New Interest in Your Grade School Music Classes . 
organize and direct Song Flute Classes. The famous “Beat Ke- 
sponse Method" will guide you on the fun route to success in class- 
room music. Results will win you the praise and respect of pupils 
their parents, and your school officials. Mail this coupon, or a 
postal .. . get free folder NOW 


PAN-AMERICAN Division OF C. G. CONN LTD., Elkhart, indiana 


THIS 





classrooms 








| Nome 
| Address 
City 


| PAN-AMERICAN BAND INSTRUMENTS, Dept. 151 Elkhart, Indiena | 
Please send my free copy of the EASY Teaching Information Song Flute 
| folder. This places me under no obligation. 


ony tag 
SEND FOR ~ 
FREE ha 
| Fo.ver 
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A DIRECTORY OF 
Audio-Visual Producers 


l6mm MOTION PICTURES 


Academy Films, ? 8 

A. F. Films, inc ~ 

Aimonac Films, inc., 5 

Artists Films, tne. & W 

Association Films, 15 W. 4 

Bailey Films, inc., 6509 De 

Brondon Films, inc., 2 w 

Bray Studios, ine , 729 

British Information Services 

Cathedral Films, 140 NH 

Cornel! Films, inc 5 Bros 

Coronet Films et Bidg 

Educational Film Library Assoc., | 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, inc., 
ette 

Films, Inc., P Box 358. W 

Films of the Nations, Inc 5 

Frith Films, P 

Hawley Lord, Inc., 6) W. Séth 

Heidenkamp Noture Pictures 

Paul Hoefier Productions, 7934 

Instructional Cinema Service 

Instructional Films, Inc 

International Film Bureou, Inc 

International Film Foundation 

Jam Handy Organization, 287 

Johnson Hunt Productions, 6 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Text-F 


* 18 


5% H y we 


Corl F. Mohnke Productions 

March of Time Forum Films, 349 
National Assoc. of Audubon Sestetiok, 
Notional Film Boord of Canada 


National Sofety Council, F 
Nu-Art Films, Ine 

Official Films, 25 W 45th 
Princeton Film Center 

RKO Radio Pictures, inc 


York 
Simme!-Meservey, Inc 
Teaching Film Custodians 
United Nations, f 


TYPES OF EQUIPMENT 


1émm Sound Projectors 


Viewlex 


Sound Slide Film Projectors 


Opaque Projectors 


Be 


Key View 


Wire, 


U.S. Bureau of Mines, Washington, D 
U.S. Bureau of Reclamation, Washington, 0.C 

v. S. Dept. of the Air Force, of Agriculture, of State, of the 
Interior, and Treasury Dept., Washington, D 

United World Films, inc., 1445 Park Ave 

Wild Life Films, 5149-51 Strohm Ave. N 

Young America Films, Inc., 18 E. 41st St 


SLIDES 


Bulo Co., P.O. Box 178, Denver 1, Colo 
French-American Cultural Services, 934 Fifth Ave., 
&. Taylor Judd, Box 711, Delavan, Wis 
Co., Meadville, Pa 
. 112 W. 48th St., New York 19 
Radio-Mat Slide Co. , Inc., 222 Oakridge Bivd., Daytona Beach 
Society for Visual Education, inc., 1345 W. Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago 14 
Southern Colorslides, 2326 Beecher Rd, S. W 
Teaching Aids Exchange, 711 Sycamore Ave 
Visual Sciences, Suffern, N.Y 


FILMSTRIPS 


American Council on Education, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., 
Washington 6 
Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, 212 Fifth Ave 
ork 
Audio-Visual Materials Bureau, Wayne University 
B. Films, Inc., 6509 De Longpre Ave., Hollywood 28, Ca 
British information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 
Classroom Films, inc., 321 E. 44th St.. New York 
Coronet Films, Coronet Bidg.. Chicago ! 
Current Affairs, Film Division, 18 E. 41st St., New York 17 
Curriculum Films, inc., 10 E. 40th St. New York 16 
Pat Dowling Pictures, 1056 S. Robertson Bivd., Los Angeles 35 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave.. Wil- 
mette. til 
Eye Gate House, Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18 
Filmfax Productions, 10 E. 43rd St.. New York 17 
Film Publishers, Inc., 25 Broad St. New York 4 
Films, inc., P.O. Box 358, Wilmette, | 
Filmstrip Howse, 25 Broad St. New York 4 
Heritage Filmstrips, 89-11 63 Drive, Rego Park 74, N.Y 
instructional Films, Inc., 330 W. 42nd St.. New York 18 
international Film Bureau, inc., 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2 
Jam Handy Organizotion, 2821 E. Grand Bivd., Detroit 11 
Key Productions, 16 E. 41st St.. New York 17 
Knowledge Builders, 625 Madison Ave., New York 22 
Life Magazine Films: * 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 
——_ Hill Book Co., Inc., Text-Film Dept., 330 W. 42nd St 
New York 1 
National Assoc. of Audubon Societies, 1000 Fifth Ave New 
York 28 
National Film Board of Canoda, |? Avenu 
ew York 20 
National Safety Council, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
New York Times, Scho Serv Dept, 229 West 43rd St 
New York 18 
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ADDRESSES OF PRODUCERS 


Admiral Corp., 3800 Cortiand St.. Chicago 47 

American Optical Co., Box A, Buffalo 15, N.Y 

Ampro Cor 2835 N Western Ave., Ch cago 18 

Apollo Divhion lon, Excel Movie Products Co., 853 Dund 
E 


hon, ‘tee., Ann Arbor, Mich 
Audio-Master Co., 341 Madison Ave 
Automatic Projection C <» 19 W. 44th St... New York 18 
Bousch & Lomb Optical Co., 626 St. Pau! St., Rochester 2, N.Y 
Bell Sound Systems, Inc., 555 Marion Rd., Columbus 7, Ohio 
Bell & Howell » 7100 McCormick Rd., Chicago 45 

Chories Beseler Co., 60 Badger Ave., Newark 8, NJ 

Brush Development Co., 3405 Perkins Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Califone Corp., 1041 N. Sycamore, Hollywood 38, Calif 
Crestwood Recorder Corp., 5700 Northwest Highway, Chicago 
Crosley Div., Avaco Mfg. Corp., 132 Arlington St., Cincinnati 
Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc., 2711 N. Pulaski Rd., Chicago 39 
DeVry Corp., 1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 

DuKane Corp., St. Charies, |! 

Eastman Kodascope, Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N.Y 
Bicor, inc., 1501 W. Congress St., Chicago 7 

Emerson Radio & Phonograph Co., 111 Eighth Ave.. New York 
Farnsworth Television & Radio Corp., Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Forway Corp., 245 W. 55th St., New York 19 


New York 17 


—O* THIS page are listed producers of 
audio-visual materials and equipment. 
The addresses given are the company head- 
quarters. Write there for the name of your 
nearest local distributor or sales agency. 
There are many sources for teaching mate- 
rials. Consult standard reference books for 
further sources. It is also helpful to contact 
local museums, chambers of commerce, his- 
torical societies, and consular representatives 
of foreign countries, for lists of materials 
they may have for school use. LF.C, 


Popular Science Pub. Co., A-V Div., 353 Fourth Ave., New York 

Silver Burdett Co., 45 E. 17th St., New York 3 

Society for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 W. Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago 14 

United Nations, Films & Visual! Information Div., New York 

United World Films, inc., 1445 Park Ave.. New York 29 

University of Michigan, Audio-Visual Education Center, Ann 
Arbor, Mich 

Visual Sciences, Suffern, N 

Young America Films, Inc., 


FLAT PICTURES 


British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 

Creative Educational Society, Mankato, Minn 

Field Enterprises, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1! 

Friendship Press, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10 

oe Classroom wiseares Association, 40 lonia Ave., 
W., Grand Rapids 2, Mic 

Leta American Village étudio, 3530 State St 


Y 
18 E. 41st St., New York 17 


Santa Barbara, 


Calif 
National pagerenate Society, 16th and M Sts.. N.W., Wash- 
D.C 
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RECORDS 


American Book Co., 55 Fifth Ave 

Audio-Master Co., 341 Madison Ave., New York 17 

Records, inc., 33 Union Square W., New York 3 

Burns Record Co., 755 Chicadee Lane, Stratford, Conn 
Capitol Records, Inc., Sunset & Vine Sts., Hollywood 28, Calif 
Charm Records, inc., Park Central Hotel, New York 19 
Children's Reading “Service, 078 St. John's Place, Brooklyn 
Children's Record Guild, 27 Thompson St.. New York 13 
Columbia Records, Inc., 799 Seventh Ave. New York 
Continental Record Co., Inc., 263 W. 54th St.. New York 19 
Decca Records, inc., 50 W. 57th St.. New York 19 
Eostern Record Mig. wet 55-01 43rd St., Laure! H NLY 
Enrichment Records, 246 Fifth Ave.. New York | 
‘olkways Records & Serv Corp., 117 W. 4éth St 
Greystone Corp., 600 Sixth Ave. New York 13 
Lincoln Records, inc., 1420 Walnut St., Philedelr 
Little Golden Records, 1230 Sixth Ave, New Y 
Mercury Record Corp., 1475 Broadway New Y 
Rainbow Rhythms, P.O. & 
Record Guild of America, 
RCA Victor Records, 

America, Camden 
Records of Knowledge, Rexford Record 

New York 1 
Square Dance Associates, Freeport, N.Y 
Vou Productions, Inc., 236 W. 55th St 
World Wide Records, 315 W. 47th St 
Young People's Records, 100 Sixth Ave 


New York 


New York 19 


Corporation of 


1440 Broadway 


New York 19 
New York 
New York 13 


General Electric Co , Electronics Dept., Syracuse, N.Y 
GoldE Mig. Co., 1214-22 W. Madison St., Chicago 7 
Ilustravex Division, Electro Engineering & Mig. C 
Alexandrine St., Detroit 1, Mich 
Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa 
Kolograph Corp., 8044 Ridgeway, Skokie, Ill. 
LaBelle industries, Inc., Oconome 
©. J. McClure Talking Pictures, 
Chicago 7 
Magnovox Co., F 
Moa cord, inc. ‘ > 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 900 Fauquier St., St. Paul 6 
Motorola, Inc., 4545 W. Augusta Bivd., Chicago 
Movie-Mite Corp., 1105 E. Truman Rd., Kansas City 6, Mo 
Pentron Corp., 22! E. Cullerton St., C 
Philco Corp., 445 E. Tioga St., Philac 
Radiant Mig. Corp., 2627 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 
RCA Victor Division, Radio Corp. of America, Camden, NJ. 
Reeves Soundcraft Corp., 10 E. 52nd St.. New York 22 
» 38-01 Queens Bivd a se eee 
levere Camera Co., 320 E. 21st St., Chicago 1 
Society for Visual Education, ipe., 1345 W. D cate Parkway, 


627 W 


»c, Wis 
1118 W. Washington Bivd., 


Soundscriber Corp., 146 Munson St.. New Haven, Conn 
Squibb Taylor, Inc., 1213 S. Akard St., Dallas, Texas 
Standord Projector & Equipment Co., 7106 W. Touhy Ave., 
Chicago 31 
Stromberg-Carison Co., 
Three Dimensional C , 4555 W. Addison St 
Victor Animategraph Corp., Davenport, lowe 
Vietorlite Industries, 5350 Second Ave., Los Angeles @. Cotte 
Viewlex, Inc., 35-01 Queens Bivd., Long Isiand City 1 
Visual Specialties Co., 5701 W. Vernor St., Detroit 9, nie 
Vito-Lite Screen Co., 239 A St.. San Diego 1, Calif 
Webster-Chic Corp., 5619 W. Bloomingdale, Chicago 39 
Webster Elec Co., 1900 Clark St., Racine, Wis 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., 306 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa 
Wileox-Gay Corp., Charlotte, Mich 
Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., 165 W. Adams St 
Zenith Radio Corp., 6601 W. Dickens St., 


Rochester, N.Y 
Chicago 41 


Chicago 
Chicago 
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On January 22, 1903, the treaty be- 
tween the United States and Colombia, 
whereby the United States received 
permission to dig the Panama Canal, 
was signed. Shortly afterward it was 
ratified by the Senate, only to be re- 
jected by Colombia in hopes of better 
terms. This was the spark that touched 
off the Panama Revolution, stirring 
Panama to declare its independence 


v 


“The football season has closed and 
its record of fatalities and injuries is 
before us. Twelve players were killed 
and eighty-five seriously injured.” 

¥ 

“This is the time of year when one 
is supposed to turn over a new leaf. 
Maybe you need to do so as a teach- 
er....A fair white page is before you, 
and as surely as the days go by some- 
thing must be written thereon. This is 
the inexorable rule of life.” 


v 


“It is now my belief that the time has 
come when the principles of agricul- 
ture can be taught profitably in rural 
schools both to boys and girls.” 

v 


“Coaline—the new fuel; hotter than 
coal; burns longer in any stove; is 
odorless. Address, Coaline Manuf’g 
Co., Dept. D. Dansville, N.Y.” 

¥ 


A bust of Washington, twenty-five 
inches high, was offered as “inspiring 
and uplifting art for schools.” 


¥ 


“If you have read about Marie 
Peary, ‘The Little Snow Maiden of the 
North,’ you have been interested in the 
return of the Pearys. . Lieutenant 
Peary has brought back rich treasures 
for natural history museums, some of 
which are very rare.” 

v 


“$7.00 pays board and tuition for six 
months by our plan—Normal and Busi- 
ness College, Aniston, Alabama.” 

v 


If the modern psychoanalyst had ex- 
isted in 1903, here would have. been the 
perfect office equipment. “$7.45 buys 
this handsome over-stuffed, deep-tuft- 
ed, Roscoe full-spring couch, mounted 
on a handsome carved oak or mahog- 
any finished frame, covered with extra 
quality three-tone velour cloth in the 
newest patterns and colors.” 
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The Capacity to 
Understand Differences 


Rabbi Philip S. Bernstein 


Director of Jewish Chaplains, 
World War Il, and 
Author of the Best-Selling Book, 
“What the Jews Believe” 


CRUCIAL test of our democracy is our 
A capacity to deal with differences. This 
will determine whether we can present a 
united front to common enemies. Disunity 
might be catastrophic in such times as these. 
Equally important for the future of our 
democracy is the preservation of the free 
mind, the independent spirit. Dictatorships 
have the early advantages—quick, secret, 
unified action. But history supports us in 
our faith that ultimately such monolithic 
structures crumble. In the long run democ- 
racy has the better chance to endure. Free 
men, accustomed to differences, can adjust 
to changes better than robots. 


The first step in the successful handling 
of differences is to acc ept them. It is un- 
realistic to regard ail men as equal. Cer- 
tainly all are, or should be, equal in their 
rights. But, in their backgrounds, capaci- 
ties, beliefs, they are infinitely diverse. 
This is true of individuals; it is also true of 
national, racial, and religious groups. 

Recently a Chinese boy came to see me 
about marrying a Jewish girl. We had a 
number of talks which, incidentally, opened 
my eyes to the special problem faced by the 
Chinese in America. Obviously they are 
different from other elements of our popu- 
lation, as Black is different from White, 
Catholic from Protestant, Christian from 
Jew. Gliding over these differences with 
sugared platitudes is worse than nonsense; 
it can deprive us of the capacity to face the 
real problems honestly, sincerely, and con- 
structively. 


It is our duty then to learn to live with 
these differences. Regimentation, submer- 
gence, subservience, are clearly not the 
right way. They would suppress, not evoke, 
the best each group has to give, and pro- 
duce immature men and women. For the 
test of maturity in all human relations, in- 
cluding those of husband and wife, parent 
and child, is the capacity to live with dif- 
ferences and to use them fruitfully. In a 
democracy the interaction of groups, the 
cross-fertilization of ideas, makes for the 
healthiest development. 

We can learn much from each other. The 
ignorance is abysmal—as I learned from 
the reaction to my article in Life Magazine, 
“What the Jews Believe.” and the book of 
the same title. Christians knew practically 


nothing about Judaism. Their thinking was 
characterized by stereotypes, unrelated to 
fact. If they had any information, it was 
usually misinformation. This ignorance is 
equaled only by that of Jews about Chris- 
tianity. Here obviously is a rich opportuni- 
tv for deepening understanding and fructi- 
fying contacts. We have so much to give to 
each other. But the relationship must be 
based on mutual respect. 

We must keep open the channels of com- 
munication and co-operation in these times. 
The present trend toward religious dissen- 
sion should be regarded as dangerous. 
People who have learned to live amicably 
together should exercise a moderating in- 
fluence on those whose zeal exceeds their 
wisdom. This is not to deny the right to 
differences which is inherent in the demo- 
cratic processes. It is to maintain that these 
differences must be faced intelligently, con- 
structively—on the level of statesmanship, 
not vituperation. 


I have stressed the right to differences 
and the way to handle them, because they 
provide the crucial test of democracy’s ca- 
pacity to endure. It should be obvious. 
however, that beneath our differences, and 
also transcending them, are our common 
heritage and hopes—the belief in the 
Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of 
Man, in freedom and human dignity. The 
more we appreciate what we have in com- 
mon, the better will we handle what keeps 
us apart, 

School teachers have a special role. The 
public-school system provides them with 
the supreme opportunity to teach the wise 
use of diversity. On them will depend in 
no small measure whether the next genera- 
tion of Americans will be fit for freedom, 
will survive with the values that alone 
make survival worth while. 
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Letter exchanges with pen pals 
may stimulate writing, but letters 
to famous people should not be 
stressed the 
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Make Easy Flash Cards--II 


cards together with metal rings. Two pupils can use one set together. 


|S es are more words and drawings to help teachers assemble their 


own primary flash cards. 


Put a word on one side of a tagboard 


card and the picture of the object upside down on the other side of 
the card. Punch two holes at the top of each card and fasten ten 





One child shows the picture for the second child to identify. 
reverse the cards so that recognizing the word becomes the problem. 
Other words and drawings appeared in the September 1952 issue. 
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wolf 








These words are jrom the first 500 words of the Gates Reading List. 
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7. Have fair control of hand muscles. 

Answer speak clearly, 
to overcome baby talk. 

». Tell his full name, address, 
telephone number. 

10. Follow simple directions and do 
simple jobs with one telling. BE 
PRAINED IN OBEDIENCE. 

ll. Finish a task that is begun if 
within the limits of his ability 

12. Put things in their place immedi- 
ately after finishing with them 

13. Put boots and wraps on and off 
without help, hang them up properly. 

14. Find the labels on his wraps and 
boots before putting them on. 
are devoted to 
the general subject of health. 
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Mothers and fathers who really 
want to know what goes on in the 
kind rgarten or primary 
can satisfy their curiosity through 
ling the section on the “En- 

Special sub- 
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riched Curriculum.’ 
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test- 
stamps 


reading readiness, 
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are touched upon with brevity 
and simple clarity. 

\n explanation of the school’s 
attitude toward parents’ visiting 
and toward report cards and pro- 
motions are inclusions 


in the booklet 


pertinent 


Relations 


Under the heading “Additional 
Help Parents Can Give, 
the significant environmental and 
emotional factors which affect 
children’s behavior in and out of 


some of 


school are presented in an appeal- 
ing manner. 
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The Report Card 





DuBois Public Schools | 
DuBeis, Pennsylvania 


Kindergarten Report Cord 
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The report card was 
made as simple as possi- 
ble, not only to facilitate 
ease of marking, but to 
give the parents the clear- 
est possible impression of 
their children's achieve- 
ment. The card was hand- 
drawn and lettered, with 
the explanation typed in. 
Then it was multilithed in- 
expensively. An envelope 
attractively labeled com- 
pleted the job. 
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N BLOOMFIELD, we have school 

banking once a week. The serv 
ice is provided by one of the town 
banks. Each child has a bank- 
book and can deposit as little as 
five cents a week. No individual 
deposit is ever compared with an- 
other. Our aim is to get the chil- 
dren into the habit of banking 
small amounts regularly. 

An even more important goal 
is to develop the habit of saving. 
loo often parents give the chil- 
dren money on banking day, and 
the money is simply carried from 
parent to teacher with no idea of 
helping the child actually to save 
monev belonging to him, or with- 
holding some of the money usual- 
ly given to buy cookies or candy. 


I Am a Shiny Nickel 
—n. 


his unit can profitably extend 
throughout the year. It correlates 
with arithmetic and the language 
with rhythms, 


songs, story plays, and games. 


STORY PLAY 
Save a Penny 
at the Candy Shoy 
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Setting 

1. Make a table into a counter 
for a candy shop at one end of 
the room. 
number of chil- 
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dren to be candies. 


could be a different candy. For 
example, one child could be a 
lollipop, with his arms circled 
about his head. Another could 


be a peppermint stick and stand 
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very straight with his hands close 
Another child could 
be a stick of bubble gum and hold 
his arms in a circle in front of 
him, pretending to be gum swell- 
ing into a bubble. Thus, children 
have a chance to be creative and 
use their imagination. 

3. Have a small group of chil- 
dren at the other end of the room. 
These will go to the candy shop 
to buy the candy. Each child will 


to his sides. 


have three pennies. See hand- 
work for unit, page 82. 
4. Have three children, with 


their arms on one another's shoul- 
ders, squat down to be a piggs 
bank. 
Procedure 

1. Children in home group 
hold their pennies and sing “Come 
with Me to the Candy Shop.” 

2. Then they skip to the candy 
shop. for this activ- 
ity is “Gigue” in Rhythmic Games 
and Dances, by Dorothy Hughes 

American Book Co.). The mel- 
ody is not unlike “Come with Me 
to the Candy Shop,” and the key 
of the music blends. Written in 
6/8 measure as it should be for 


Good musik 


skipping, the music is gay. 

3. At the shop, the children 
play out the action of buying two 
candies (children) and saving the 
last penny for banking. 

4. Whenall the purchases have 
been made, children skip home; 
candy children skip along too. 

5. The candy children step 
The others, each holding a 
penny, step up to the piggy bank 
and sing “Bank Our Pennies.” 


RHYTHMIC PLAY 
“I Have a Penny 
to Put in the Bank” 


Circle. 


aside. 


Formation. 
Activity 
First line of song: Skip. 
Second line: Stop and make 
believe put a penny in a piggy 
bank. Repeat “put in the bank.” 
Third line: Skip. 
Fourth line: Clap hands, 


Words and music to “Come with Me to the Candy 
Shop New Music First Book, 
are reprinted here with the permission of the pub- 
lishers, Silver Burdett Co., New York, N.Y. 
“I Have a Penny to Put in the Bank” is adapted 
1 Have a Penny to Co to the Fair which 
New Songs Ethel 
Permission te reprint this music 
Hoston Music 


from Horizons, 


from 


appears in and Games, by 
t rowninshield 
has been granted by the publishers 
Ce., Boston. Mass. 

All other songs were 


written by the author 
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MORE RHYTHMIC 
PLAY 


os 


“Let's Go Banking!’ 


Preparation 

1. Banking day is one day a 
week. Before leaving home that 
day, the children put the money 
and bankbook in an envelope and 
bring the envelope to 
school. The amount for deposit 
is marked on the 

2. The teacher places a basket 
on her desk to receive the enve- 
lopes on banking day. 

}. She places a 


sealed 


outside. 


chart in the 
front of the room with evervone’s 
name on it. 
Activity 

1. While the first two lines of 
the song are being sung by the 
group, the children have 
banked money walk or skip by 


who 


rows or by groups, carrying the 
from their 
seats to the basket on the teach- 
ers desk. 

2. Second two lines: 
return to their seats. 

3. Every child who banks 
thumbtacks a little dancing fig- 
ure after his name on the banking 


envelopes of money 


Children 


chart, while group sings “Let's 
Go Banking.” 
4. When they return to their 


seats, they skip, singing the last 
two lines. ( page 82 


mitinued on 
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METER WHEN HE WAS ABOUT TO TAKE A PHOTOGRAPH ? 
THIS INSTRUMENT INDICATES THE STRENGTH OF LIGHT . LIGHT. THE PHOTOELECTRIC CELL USES LIGHT 


PRESENT AND ENABLES THE PHOTOGRAPHER TO ADJUST TO MAKE CURRENT. 
HIS CAMERA FOR BETTER PICTURES. THE EXPOSURE 
METER CONTAINS A PHOTOELECTRIC CELL. 


Hye Uy: cs 


\ \\ 








TO MAKE USE OF THIS FLOW OF 
Ps - ELECTRIC CURRENT, ONE OF THE 
Ps wr mactese CURRENT METALS IS PLACED IN A GLASS 
“ah Zo 3 BULB OR TUBE FROM WHICH ALL 
Se AIR HAS BEEN REMOVED---- 
ZING : A VACUUM. AS LIGHT STRIKES 
ALS 
METAL POTASSIUM THE SENSITIVE METAL, THE 


SENSITIVE 
Cesium ELECTRONS JUMP TO THE POSI- 


-TO LIGHT | LITHIUM 
“ BLM JA, PODIOM TIVE POLE IN THE TUBE (SINCE 


RUBIDIUM . ~ UNLIKE ELECTRICAL CHARGES 
: — ATTRACT EACH OTHER ) AND 

















5 : THUS CREATE A CURRENT OF 
{ LIGHT STRIKES CERTAIN METALLIC ELEMENTS, ELECTRICITY. 
ELECTRONS BOUNCE OFF.” ELECTRONS ARE TINY PARTI- 
CLES OF NEGA TIE ELECTRICITY. A STREAM OF THESE 
ELECTRONS PRODUCES WHAT IS CALLED AN ELECTRIC CURRENT. 
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AUTOMATICALLY CONVEYOR BELT 


OPENING GARAGE DOOR COUNTING OBJECTS ON 
THE AMOUNT OF CURRED 
é a doen By THE PHOTOELECTE AMPLIFYING — 
es ALB ea rit CIE 
BE MAGNIFIED OR STRENGTHENED }t_ _—_——__ 
F NECES NNECTING THE (; 
POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE ELECTRODES 
NACE AN AMPLIFYING TUBE 
BECAUSE THEIR OUTPUT CURRENT IS 
CONTROLLED By THE MOUNT F LIGHT 





STRIKING THE TURE PHOTOELECTE 











SENDING PHOTOS, DRAWINGS, REPRODUCING VOICE AND SOUND 
OR PRINTED PAGES BY RADIO 77 ~ IN TALKING FILMS 
> OR TELEGRAPH a 























Series prepared in consultation with Dr. Henry Gould, State Teachers College, Brockport, N.Y. 
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An Administrator, 
Supervisor, 
and Teacher 


READING in OUR 


INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


Kenneth H. Mateer 


Supervising Principal, Willistown Township Schools, 
Pennsylvania 


oO mMvucCH has been written in the field of 
~ reading that there seems little excuse for 
another article. However, I feel that there 
is one group of teachers who need and will 
welcome any assistance they might receive 
with their reading problems—the teachers of 
the intermediate grades. 

It is generally accepted that reading in- 
struction in the primary grades is quite effec- 
tive. There 
programs that will produce the desired results 
providing the teachers carefully follow the 


great quantity 


are at least a half dozen reading 


manuals and make use of the 
of supplementary material at their disposal. 
However, there are still many children leav- 
ing the primary 


enough to master the content material of the 


grades who cannot read well 


intermediate grades. 

From the time a group of children enters 
the first grade, the 
resemble a running race. Some go ahead rap- 


reading situation seems to 


idly, others move slowly, and some never seem 
to leave the starting point. By the time the 
teacher has chil- 
dren ability from the 
second-grade level to the eighth. ‘Thus, the 
teacher is faced with the problem of admin- 


fourth grade is reached, the 


ranging in reading 


istering reading instruction to a widely di- 
versified group. 

In some schools an made to 
group the children in a manner similar to that 
used in the primary 


some sort is essential, but intermediate teach- 


attempt iS 


grades. Grouping of 
ers simply do not have the time to teach sev- 
eral reading groups and still cover the other 
It is true that all elementary 
with 


areas of work. 
teachers are vitally 
instruction, but in the primary grades reading 
is the end in itself, while in the intermediate 


concerned reading 


grades reading becomes the means to the end 

The plan described here has been in oper- 
ation in our schools for the past three years 
and the results have been most satisfactory. 

1. Our intermediate grades use the depart- 
mental plan of teaching. 

2. We believe that each child must be given 
reading instruction at the level where he can 
read with success. 

3. Good teachers do not that a 
child in fifth grade can read at 
the fifth-grade level. All of our pupils are 
tested to determine their reading level. 

4. During the summer the test results are 


assure 


necessarily 


carefully reviewed and every pupil is assigned 
to the proper reading level. 
we have established four reading levels, name- 
ly, the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh levels 


In our program 





Public 


Schools, Los 


Courtesy Angeles, California 


5. Starting with the fourth grade, our in- 
termediate classes all have reading at the same 
period. This period is forty-five minutes in 
length and all pupils, regardless of grade, pass 
to their assigned levels for instruction. 

In grouping our pupils, careful attention is 
given to other factors besides reading ability. 
In certain cases it might be unwise to place an 
group, or a younger 
Last year two of 


older child with a young 
child with an older group. 
our fourth-grade pupils displayed such out- 


standing reading skill (Continued on page 78) 


A SUPERVISOR LOOKS at 
READING MATERIALS 


Marion Newman 


Demonstration Teacher, Green County Normal School, 


Monroe, Wisconsin 


A SUPERVISOR tries to get an overall picture 
LA of how the teacher is helping her children 
learn through planned and guided experi- 
ences. She looks for evidences of things to 
talk and of that 
talked about, written about, and read about. 

Are there many colorful pictures that the 


about activities are being 


children have drawn or cut from magazines 
Are these pictures being shared, discussed, and 
written about? Are classroom cards being 
made from them? Vocabulary, phrase, sen- 
tence, rhyme, alphabet, and biend cards are 
some that can be made by the children from 
their own pictures. The cards that you and 
your children make together are better than 
those you purchase, for cards have value only 
as they are adapted to the particular needs of 
a child or a small group 

Is there some type of activity going on in 
the room 


) 


Perhaps there is a class-made mov- 
ie being made about one of their favorite sto- 
ries. Whether your activity is a movie, a store, 
or a bank, it provides many opportunities 
for participation, enjoyment, and interpreta- 
tion through narration, reading, and writing. 
Scrapbooks should be made sometime during 
the school year. Provision for reading experi- 
ences in scrapbooks may be provided for in 
labeling or writing sentences, stories, or mere- 
ly phrases about the pictures. Records, radio 
programs, strip films, and movies provide 
children with countless (Continued on page 84) 
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The Fugboot 
Chugq! Chug! Chug! 
| con pash 
1 oon pull 
ab orn, wary sfrong.) 


An INDIVIDUALIZED 
READING PROGRAM 


Bessie Maxey 


Teacher, First Grade, Public Schools, Villa Grove, 
Ilinois 


NACH child has his own individual pattern 
for mental, physical, and emotional de- 
velopment. He may grow in each of these at 
the same rate of speed or may develop faster 
or slower in one particular phase. 

No one is greatly concerned if Susie walks 
a few months earlier or later than her cousin 
or neighbor. It is not considered of terrific 
concern if Jimmy hasn't talked as soon as his 
playmate. 

Yet as soon as a child approaches the age 
of six and starts to the individual 
growth pattern is set aside. All are expected 
to master the art of reading at an equal rate 
of speed. A child who doesn’t soon feels infe- 
rior and disgraced. These feelings form block- 


school 


ages that hinder and harm his future growth 
in the mastery of reading. A keen dislike for 
reading may even be developed. 

Much has been written and taught con- 
cerning individual differences, the desirability 
of meeting individual needs, and letting each 
child develop at his own rate of speed. Yet 
the gap between theory and practice has often 
very Too many teachers have 
been confronted with large enrollment in their 
classes and have said, “That all sounds fine, 
but it can’t be done when you have so many 
in your room.” 

In a room of thirty or more, the primary 
teacher usually divides the children into two 


been wide. 


or three reading groups—rapid learners, av- 
and readers. In some 
each group is given a different type of help 
with the intention of meeting individual dif- 


erage, sk wel Cases, 


ferences, yet all are expected to read the same 
material each day. Some teachers do a little 
better by letting the groups advance at differ- 
ent speeds through the prescribed material, 
yet they expect even the slower-moving ones 
to complete it before the year is over. 

The usual procedure is to have each group 
of children read together for fifteen or twenty 
minutes. This permits each child actually to 
read only a page or portion of a page. The 
rest of the time he is (Continued on page 78 
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ie story Berina | MOVIES - - 


Things We See 
Every Day 








PRODUCING a motion-picture film 
is a big operation. Before the filming 
or shooting can even begin, much 
planning, discussion, and work occurs. 
After careful research and writing, 
the script is carefully gone over by 
the officers of the film company in a 
final conference. If the script is ap- 
proved for filming, the producer 
breaks it into scenes for the most effi- 
cient use of the camera. Scenes re- 
quiring the same sets and properties 
are grouped together and photo- 
graphed at the same time, regardless 
of where they occur in the story. 





MOVIE companies can- 

not spend the time or 

the money fo use actual 

buildings or other scen- 

ery. Instead, props are 

used which appear real 

when seen on the movie 

screen. 
SEE for yourself! This 
is what the camera 
saw among the props 
shown in the picture 
above. Would you 
have known the house 
was not real? 


AFTER a film is devel- 

oped, the producer and 

film editor cut the scenes 

apart, remove those not 

needed, and splice the 

others in order. If the 

movie is to have sound, 

the sound track is added. 

Then the film is printed 

and distributed. THIS is a film library. When your 
teacher or a motion-picture mana- 
ger wants a film, he writes for it and 
it is sent to him from a film library. 
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na 
Photos were supplied by courtesy of 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 








OF COURSE, movies are taken out-of-doors, too. Port- 
able equipment can be moved wherever it is needed, but 
the work is sometimes delayed by poor weather condi- 
tions and a variety of unwanted noises such as passing 
WHEN the scenes have been chosen, the studio automobiles, trains, or a strong wind. 
production crew begins its work. Here one man 
measures the distance from the camera to the 
little girl, the director explains what he wants her 
to do, and the sound man adjusts the microphone. IN THE shipping room each film is securely 
wrapped and labeled for shipment through- 
out the world. Some of the films which are 
sent out have been taken in other parts of 
the world. Motion pictures have helped 
make learning a pleasant experience. 


This picture and the three shown be- 
low are from various school films. 





Two Important Articles on 


SPELLING and ENGLISH 


Spelling —Teacher’s Bugbear 


RUTH INGALLS FIELDER 


in spellir 

Inter 
method 
the child 
like SM ICT 


Precedures and Devices 


Correct dict 
introduced by m« 
called “Let Ay Hunti 
purpose of the 
the 


words 


meaning and 
and the abiulit 
words readily on 
The tear 


starting a 


the pa 
her introd 
ame by discussi 


hunting, endeavoring t 
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personal or share 
questions 
Did vou ever 
What were 
Where 
Lhe teacher 
mation. Ye u 
nting. Y 


the wo 


ro hunting? 
u hunting for 
hunting 


were vou 


then supposed 
want to go deer 
u know you must g 


t know 


when \ 


is but vou do ne 
re to look for a deer 
What 
Ask questions to 


and sometimes the 


w rie 


et there will vou do? 


bring out need 


Ola need 
r (wo ides in case 


ot know 


Immedi 


one might 
where to look. 

itely cc mpare the div 
with the woods by telling 


hildren that the 


nary 
dictionary is 


hunting place but that instead 


fer 
LOT 


hunt for 
find out how t 


svila 


mean, and how to 


deer we 
In order t 
them 


into parts or 


what they 
sentences 

to find all 
| 


neca 


them in 
these 
You 

for 


a guide. 
e the need 
it the major 
bring out 
need of guide 
the guides (al- 


arrangement, place on 


nm 


Let's Ge Hunting 


1 is put on the board 
children, such 
f. lhe word is 
the 
“Let’s go 


must 


carefully by 


hen she says 

birst, 
it least two guides to help us 
the first two letters 
In the words plant 
what would be the 
** The first two chil- 
name the letters pi and as 


d to the 


ol course, we 


“ re 


le letters 
iren t 
front of the room 
Time is al- 
each to examine the 
find of the 


Continued on pag 8! 
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Public 
Madison 


Courtesy Schools 


Good English—See It! Hear It! 


IVAH GREEN 


you teach cor- 


ow many ol 
H rect’ usage conscientiously 
through textbook and workbook, 
yet find no apparent improvement 
Do 
keep children 
blanks, as a 
the 


in the speech of your pupils? 
you, for example, 
at work filling 
teach 
form of a verb? 
You all know about 
who wrote a hundred 
and vet still said, “I 
He’s probably in 
your school right 
Maybe put 
faith in word choosing and blank 
filling Lhis is 
a time filler, but as a he Ip to cor- 


busily 


way t them proper 


the boy 
times “I 
have gone,” 
have went.’ 
now. 

much 


you ve too 


a good ce vice for 


rect usage it doesn't measure up 
Why is this true? It’s 
too mechanical; it’s too easy; it’s 
boring. Cant you imagine a 
bright child thinking, ““What’s the 
whether ‘I did it’ 
t People can under- 


very well. 


difference I sav 
either way. 
child has a_ reasonable 
What difference dees 
when a person talks only 


Lhe 
point here. 
it make, 
to tx 

Shall we de 


inderstood 

nothing about un- 
rammatica speech? (t course 
' It's our duty to instruct in 
h habits. But there's 


do it that is easier, pleas- 


spcet 


and productive of better 
Its than by filling in blanks. 
lling a blank a pupil usual- 


lv must make a choice between 
words, the correct and the in- 
He looks at both. Often 


gamble which one he 


tw 
correct 


it's a mere 


If he’ 
and if he doesn’t care anyway, 
then either will do to get 
the blank filled and end the whole 
tiresome business. 

It may that he just hap- 
pened to put saw in several blanks 
when it the 
Yet when he goes home he may 
hear but “I “he 
seen,” and “they seen.” Habitu- 
ated to those expressions, he talks 


chooses s tired of writing, 


word 


be 


was correct choice. 


nothing seen,” 


the same way and never says, “I 
How can 
filling in blanks help him? It 
cant. 

There are 
my opinion, that a child can learn 
He 
must hear the correct form more 
often than the incorrect. (2) He 
must be that when he uses 
a certain expression he is speaking 
correctly. }) He must want to 
the form. Pride in 
good speech is the most powerful 
force of all in motivating children 
to speak well. 


have seen,” or “I saw.” 


only three ways, in 


to speak correct Enelish. 1 


aware 


use correct 


Ear training is very important, 
One 
successful method is simply spo- 


and that’s easy to arrange. 


ken drill on the correct form, in 
unison. \ minutes each 
day should devoted to this 
On a front blackboard or a post- 
er, there should list of ex- 
pressions chosen for drill for a 
particular week. You, the teach- 
er, step to the list, standing at 
the right of it. You sweep each 
phrase with your hand just as 
d on page 83) 


few 


be 


be a 


you would a (Continue 
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Dwight D. Eisenhower 


sith PRESIDENT of the 
UNITED STATES 
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benjamin. franklin 


PENTA PRANKLIN, famous American, 


i ’ ; 


shested his remartabte career as a newsboy. 


He was apprenticed at the age of twelve to his 


brother who owned a printing shop in Boston. 
Here is young Benjamin’s description of his 
duties: **.... and after having worked 

in composing and types and printing of the 
sheets, | was employed to carry the papers 


thro’ the streets to the customers.” 
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How ean schools teach better 
eating habits? 





During the past 8 years, schools in all 48 states 






The 8-year experience of schools have undertaken nutrition-education programs 
using materials and other aids organized by 

and teachers colleges with General Mills. 
Effective, graded teaching procedures have been 
General Mills Nutrition-Education Aids developed for improving the eating habits of school 





children—and for influencing, through them, the 





eating habits of their families aad communities. 





The need for such improvement is widely recog- 





nized today, and authorities generally agres that 






the school, and particularly the elementary school, 





offers the greatest opportunity for nutrition 






education, 








BASIC PRINCIPLES CONFIRMED 


Study of the various programs shows several guid- 





ing principles essential to success: 






|. Nutrition education should start in the primary 





grades and continue through the child's school life. 






The need for it exists at all age levels, at all eco- 






nomic levels, and in all sections of the country. 







Nutrition should be integrated with regular class 


room subjects. 






. Learning should be based on real-life food experi- 





ences in school and home. 








Teaching procedures should be built around the 
needs of the individual child. 







1 nutrition-education program should encourage 





parent understanding and participation. 







All the General Mills aids used in the various pro- 





grams—including the teaching materials shown on 






the following pages—were developed by leaders in 






elementary school education, classroom teaching, 






and teacher education, in co-operation with author- 






ities in home economics, health and nutrition. The 






entire activity has been supported as a public 





service by General Mills, in recognition of this 






company’s obligations to the American people. and 
peoy 





ofits interest in the nation’s health and eating habits. 






TEACHING MATERIALS OFFERED 










Feaching materials used in these programs—writ- 


ten by teachers for teachers—are shown on the 






next four pages. They are available without charge 





for school and community use. With them, many 





schools today are getting measurable results in 






better eating habits. 






Please turn the page « «« 





Schools 
are t aching 


better 


eating habits... 








Working and Playing 
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hu 


Ls 
EAT AND GROW. For the first-grade child. Barbara  & 
cat Gillie city Gheiadiaeatined’s t pany A WORKING AND PLAYING. For the second- and third 
hout food d rs alth. Grade vocabulary ul . grade child. Visits to the meat market, the grocery, 
‘¢ the bakery, the doctor, the dentist teach important 
16 pages 
essons about food and health. Graded vocabulary 
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HEALTH IS NOT JUST J: A) | A DAY WITH THE 
: fT: | WIDE-AWAKES. More 


LUCK. The basic fact 
f health b J detailed picture chart 


ding wu | 
simple ' for iT of good food and 
fae d . £.| § health habits. 16 
emiader ti evel sao pictures and couplets 


tell the story of a 


ale vealthy, happy day 
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25 x 38 inches 


























General Mills Nutrition- 
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CEREAL GRAIN 


> ACP GARE 


A NUTRITION GUIDE. Brief discussion of calories, THE STORY OF THE CEREAL GRAINS. Authorita- 

proteins, vitamins, minerals, the Basie 7 Food tive, interesting history of the cereal grains 

Groups. A basic nutrition information guide for heir place in the eating habits of the world’s 

older student, teacher, health worker and parent peoples. Their nutritive place in the diet. Mus 
ul trated in black and white. 32 pages 


Thar 


Full-color. 16 pages 


Pie de 





. CONSERVING MINERALS AKD VITAMINS CHART. 
BASIC 7 CHART. Wall chart illustrating foods in : Poster picturing the right ways to cook vege 
each of the 7 baste food groups, prepared fo 
1 groups, prepared for the tables to conserve minerals and vitamins — con- 
tole “ tt roups that « Tt 1- 
table. I . y that can apply nutr trasted with wasteful ways. Lessons in thrift and 
tio f« " mto meal plan gz. 2 16 s 
: al planning. 24 x 36 inche food preparation for good nutrition. For home 


economics classes and adults. 24 x 36 inches 


Bes De gen want te or gout 
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ysareen 
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iby & <2 é MOTION PICTURES 


An attractive leaflet in letter form to secure 


LETTERS TO TONY. Por the 
child. Engaging st 


“FOOD AS CHILDREN SEE IT.” \ nationally known 
child-feeding specialist talks about feeding prob 
lems with mothers of young children E spec ially 
for parents useful for adult groups, older stu 


t derstanding and co-operation in the 


paren 1 


ing alert 
classroom nutrition-education activities. Inner 


nutrition 


VP peter are 


color. 18 pages fold is a colorful chart illustrating the Basic 7 


Food Gr ps. Suggestions for home activities 3 
. 


dents’ homemaking classes and health workers 


“htt Ba NR ata 5 5: 


16 mm., sound, color, 18 minutes 


“ee tenet “THE SCHOOL THAT LEARNED TO EAT.” Beauti 
> fully filmed story of an actual communit y-school 
< nutrition-education program to stimulate inter 

est in foods education and democracy ta action 


Excellent for adult groups, older boys and girls, 


9 eee 





teachers. 16 mm., sound, color, 20 minutes : 
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MOTHER HUBBARD'S je a | 


CUPBOARD. Interpreta ; 4 
a TEACHING MATERIALS OFFERED WITHOUT CHARGE 


tion for the child of the 
Basic 7 Food Groups 
Very popular an 





The booklets, posters and other teaching aids on e pag ire availalde, in 
imited quantities, to interested teachers and administrators. Please fill in perts 


nent information on the cou pon be low. 
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Education Section, Dept. of Public Services 
GENERAL MILLS, MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


1 am interested in your nutrition teaching materials, and in how other 





fame arial 
WHICH ARE YOU? Strip pictures show 


the difference between good and bad 





schools and teachers have used them most effectively 


ating habits imd the results. A quick, 
Vame 





eusy-to-gra ess 2 S inches 





School 
City 


My positio 


(rade lerel 


I already have the following General Mills materials 


Education Aids 





Schools are teaching better 
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Health a nd seit 
Nutrition TRITION PROGRAM. Outlines 


steps in planning and carry- 
4 ing out a nutrition ane 

| roqrame health education program 
es i 5 ais ane 


cribes materi 








"fe STrool and (Cm munity 





te le ne ee 


MOTION PICTURE —“AND $O THEY LEARN” 


. AN ADMINISTRATOR'S HAND- 
N ul it lon BOOK. \ guide to over-all! 
. . rganization of nutrition 
Edueat 1¢ yn and health program for 
schools and community 
; sa Steps in planning and or 
ganizing, in using resources 
of schools and community 

tf Illustrated. 
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DIET SURVEY FORMS p get 
habits of the ‘ the s 
records, letter a 


Education Section, Dept. of Public Services , Lfast 
urea 1s survey i" ter iis 


GENERAL MILLS, MINNEAPOLIS |, MINNESOTA 


WHAT DO CHILDREN EAT? \ S2-pawe survey of ol 
dren's eating habits. Data « habeat 

by population ¢ pings. Report 

children eat f 


effects of 


General Mills 
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ete ADF 





FOODS INFORMATION TESTS— 


to measure what children know 





shout foods. A measure and 


1 stimulus for learning. Tests 
:vailable for 3 levels: Test A 
(irade 3 Test B (Grades 


1-5-6 Test ( Upper grades 








and high school 






SCHOOL LUNCH EVALUATION 
CHARTS for appraisal of an) 


school lunch program, and for 








area or state appraisals. Charts 


evaluate Physical Plant and 







Equipment, Management and 
Personnel, Fo 
Meals. Educational Values 


Ready for use 


nl Service and 











eating habits... 


TEACHER'S GUIDEBOOK. Provides 


basic information needed in de- 
| 





A Nutrition Education 
Workshop Pays Dividends 





utrition- 


fee Nel > Ceiek 5 


PAS 


ai« 


»ping a functional nutrition and 


Shea 5 


ealth education program Ad 
t discussing nutrition, foods and 
psychological and emotional 
I f eating 
se SOO a EEE OE 


A NUTRITION EDUCATION WORK- 


SHOP PAYS DIVIDENDS. Report «1 
i workshop conducted in a Min 


eens ote CITE TES PE Vn dingy FWA INN 


esota teachers college. Valuabl 
those nterested in nutritior 

education for teachers. Includes 

follow-up study of workshop re 

ilts in terms of children’s 

mprovement i lasses of rk 

shop-t achers O page 

I ra 

. A — Sz en 
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WHAT OTHERS ARE DOING— 
AND DISCOVERING 


Periodically, news of developments in nutrition 
education is circulated or made available by 

General Mills. FOOD HABITS STUDIES, like the 

booklet, “What Do Children Eat?,” are compiled 
as a means of discovering group patterns and of 
establishing norms useful in evaluating individ-, 
ual school or community food habits. 


ADVERTISING in education and health jour- 
nals carries news of nutrition-education projects, 
and of significant problems and teaching pro- 
cedures in foods education. 


THE ADMINISTRATOR'S NOTEBOOK, published 
periodically, reports on developments in specific 
nutrition-education projects of particular interest 
to school administrators. 


Education Aids 
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I AND TEACHER EDUCATION 
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SRS 


TEACHER'S ACTIVITY BOOK. LDe- 
scribes practical classroom activi- 
ties for developing good eating 
habits. All tested in elementary 
schools, at different grade levels 
and planned for integration with 


regular subjects 


2 


Phe a] AS ig BO es, Wee “aiy 


PLAN A WORKSHOP. \ practical 


guide for planning, developing, and 


el OE PP Peas? 


carrying on workshops in nutrition 
snd health education. Built around 


experience with 61 workshops held 


i 
k 


4 
i 


wo Eien 


A fackguund of 
) RESEARCH, DEMONSTRATION.” 


In the past 8 years, a number of nutrition-education projects 
have been assisted with funds or personnel by General Mills, 
to help stimulate teaching at both child and teacher levels 


These projects have included APPLIED RESEARCH by col- 
leges, universities and state education departments, on such 
subjects as factors influencing diet, the influence of school 
lunch programs, in-service education for teachers, and the 
development of effective teaching materials. 


DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS in a number of states have 
been helpful in evaluating materials and teaching techniques, 
and in measuring results. Such projects may involve one 
school, several in one county, or schools throughout @ state 


SUMMER WORKSHOPS have highlighted the advantages of 
teaching the teacher for most effective nutrition education 
in the classroom. To date, General Mills has assisted in 61 
workshops in 23 states, organized by universities, teachers 
colleges or state education and health departments. 











Mrs. Kovach teaches a third 
grade in Joshua Howard Schoo! 
Dearborn, Michigan. One of 
her hobbies is taking pictu 

and to prove it, here ace som: 
that she took in her school. 





x 3 


me 


\ KGE means “pints,” “quarts,” and 

“gallons” to these third-graders. The children actu- 
ally saw and visually compared the various amounts. 4 
Each child made his individual contribution to the soup, 
whether it was helping to adapt the recipe, or washing, 
scraping, and dicing a vegetable. Then the school cook 
supervised the blending and cooking. When the soup 
was ready to serve, the line formed to the right. Um, 
was it good. Of course, there were dishes to wash but 
the automatic dishwasher in the school cafeteria did 
that job very well. 
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ce of Mrs. Johr 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


Under the guidar 


who is a critic teacher for Hampton Instit 

unit was developed by Geraldine Hooper, Haze! Irvine, 
and Henry Matthews. Mrs. Johnson is teaching grades 
4-7 in one room on an experimental ba 


ryvyeE phrase “Arithmetic in Our Daily Liv- 
r ing’ proved to be an 
for our 


interest-catching 


title arithmetic study. After much 
discussion and planning, each grade decided 
upon a phase of the unit that seemed most 


appealing to them 
Developing the Study 


Grade } 

dailv living? 

A. Problems. 

1. What is the histor 
Why do we use 


9 
3. How are 


How do measures help us in our 


of measures? 


measures? 


measures used in the home and 
school? 
+. How are measures used in buyin 
5. How are measures used in other activities? 
B. Activities. 
1. Read to gather information 
2. Write original Compositions, summiarics, 


and stories involving measurements 

>. Carry out experiments. 

+. Make booklets. 

5. Draw and study pictures of measures 
6. Study newspaper clippings 


Grade 5—How can we manage our money 
more wisely? 
A. Proble ms. 
1. How can we learn the importance ol 
money: 

How can we learn more about U.S. sav- 


ings bonds? 

3. How does the government help us manage 
our money? 

4. How can we budget ou 
B. Activities. 

1. Read to gather information 

2. Draw and study graphs and diagrams 

Buy U.S. savings stamps 

Write compositions, summaries, and stories 
m Make booklets. 


6. Study newspaper clippings. 


alli mwances WIS ly 


1 Sor 


7. Budget our money. 


Grades 6 and 7—How does arithmetic affect 
us in our daily living? 

A. Proble ms. 

1. How does arithmetic affect us in the home 


and school? 
2. What part does arithmetic play in our out- 
, 


of-door activities 
3. How does arithmetic heip us in buying? 


ite th 





| ARITHMETIC in 






Our Daily Living 


Mary E. Johnson 


Teacher, Grades 4-7, George P. Phenix School, Hampton, Virginia 


An understanding of arithmetic is dependent upon a thorough 
knowledge of the number system and of the true role of numbers 


in making it easier for man to do his work. 


If the mathematical 


generalizations of arithmetic are to be genuine possessions of the 


child, he must have experiences that will make it possible for him 


to arrive at these generalizations. 


The job of the teacher, then, is 


to create a situation in which the child can gain meaningful expe- 


riences rather than to demonstrate facts and processes to the child. 


B. Activities. 

1. Work with angles. 

2. Construct a model parking lot. 

}. Budget a small income. 

+. Report on the history of mathematics 
5. Make a doll’s quilt. 

6. Make 


cost of foods in independent stores and chain 


a chart showing the comparative 


stores, 
Mark off a miniature feotball field and a 
basketball court. 


8. Draw a floor plan of a small home. 


miniature 


School Activities 


1. Buying U.S. savines Th 
realized that they were spending money too 
They decided that a good way 


stamps. pupils 
thouchtlessly 


thei more wisely was to 


save regularly by buying savings stamps. Com- 


to manage money 


mittees were organized to take charge of col- 
lecting money on “Stamp Day,” purchasing 
the stamps, recording the amounts collected, 
and keeping weekly graphs and charts to show 
the amount of money invested in stamps. ‘This 


3. Budgeting a small income.—This is one of 
the types of budget planning some of the pu- 


pils attempted. 





Monthly Salary Less Income Tax $120.00 














Item Expenditure Per Cent 
Food $ 35.00 29.1 
Shelter 40.00 33.3 
Clothing 20.00 16.7 
Transportation 3.00 2.5 
Recreation 8.00 6.7 
Savings 14.00 11.7 

$120.00 100.0 














p~ wine 
Savings-Stamp Record 

















| Date Grades Total 

=—_e ™ | = A ee Pe 

| 4 5 ] 6 7 
2/19/52 | $ 1.00 | $ 2.50] $ .90/$ .70/$ 5.10 
2/25/52 2.90 5.50 1.00 1.40 10.80 
3/3/52 3.40 8.90} 2.60] 2.40] 17.30 
3/10/52 3.90 9.70 1.30 .70 15.60 
3/17/52 3.20 8.80; 2.20] 1.10] 15.30 
3/24/52 1.40 6.20 1.70 1.00 10.30 

$15.80 | $41.60 | $9.70 | $7.30 | $74.40 














became a permanent activity which continued 
throughout the year. 
2. Making a quilt.-Some of the girls wanted 
to make a quilt for a doll bed. They first had 
to decide they They 
then measured and cut squares of material 


upon a size wanted. 


we a lo make the quilt rectangular in 
shape they sewed five squares of material for 
The 
quilt was made of material in different colors, 
Several 


the width and six squares for the length. 


arranged in an interesting design. 


girls he Iped sew it together. 


#. Constructing a miniature parking lot. 

One of the boys was interested in constructing 
a parking lot. He found out that the space 
reserved for each car was a parallelogram. 
He used a scale of 44” to 1’. The parking 
space for each car measured 8’ x 25’ or 2” 
sq. 
The entire park- 
ing lot was 104’ x 72’ with an area of 7488 


” 


x 64% The area of each space was 12 


in. representing 200 sq. ft. 


sq. ft. Using the scale it was 26” x 18” with 
an area of 468 sq. in. The road in the mid- 
dle of the lot was 40’ x 104’ or 10” x 26”. 


The sidewalk measured 4’ x 104’ or 1” x 26”. 
Miniature cars, trucks, two oil tanks, a police- 
man, and a filling station were placed in the 
parking lot. 

). Experimenting with measures.—The appli- 
cation of various measures to concrete situ- 
ations is another excellent learning activity. 
The pupils became very familiar with the var- 
ious units of measure and how they are used. 
With water and measuring containers, they 
experimented to verify the table below. 





Measurement Table 








2 cups —! pint 8 quarts 


4 pecks 


—! peck 

—! bushel 

3 teaspoons—! tablespoon 
16 tablespoons—! cup 


2 pints —I quart 
4 quarts—! gallon 
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First they measured 16 tablespoons of wa- 
ter to if they cup. Then 
they measured 2 pints to see if they equaled | 
quart, and 4 quarts Continued on page 83) 


see measured | 
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Self- Expression 


and SCHOOL SUBJECTS 


YpUCATORS agree that the « 
I: 

4 cational objectives tor slo 
should be the 
chil 
that 


for self expression 


learning children 


same as those for normal 
dren. It 
opp rtuniti 
she uld be 
lum 


sh Ww 


is only natural, then 


included in the 
daily 


learners, as the are i 


curricul- 


and planning for our 


r those 
rate nized as 


who learn at a recog 


, 
normai 
Reading 


The 


derstandings I t¢ 


expres 


told to them thr hand 


puppetry. Theyal create them 
through cre 
Motor skill and kinesthetic per- 


through 


ative dramatics 


ceptions ire ievel pe 
Art ind 
( re 


cratts 
itive tracin 

binge paintin 
+. ( 


uttin 1 or hapes 


whict provide 


». Gsames ma- 
nipulative motor experiences 
6. Folk and squ lan 
Expressive 
lar-motor devel 
| Dr iwin 
left to meht 
Finger pla 
Dancin 
ing left-to-right 
Our 


There 


society 


TRAIN CROSSING 
SLOW 

SCHOOL CROSSING 
REST ROOM 


POLSON 
DANGER 
FIRE 
STOP 


ind the n 


edly i il the 
come somewh, 
As the slow 
gresscs, 
mtion must One ol the 
outstandin 
instruction 
(sates, whe 
for extreme 
ability consist 
Pictur 


ire. = emphasiz 


proach 


which foster « 


dramati ind 


are presented. 
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Creative Writing 


Ihe mentally retarded are al- 


deficient in 
Yet the slow learner, too, 


legedly imaginative 
| wers, 
finds it fun to fix in words an eva- 
nescent beautiful thought or emo- 
tion These children will require 
stimulation 
and motivation than normal ones 
that the teacher 
keenly 


the wonders and beauties of 


considerably greater 


It is imperative 


te lucid, 


vivid, aware ol 
our 
world, creative, and able to rec- 
ognize creative ability which usu- 
ally does not follow the pattern of 
normal children 
Atypical children 
innumerable 
blocks 
latent 


through 


have 
Emo- 


often 
contusions. 

tional have been removed 
revealed 


see 


ind abilities 


creative writings 
the creative expressions of the au- 
thor’s pupils illustrated on this 


pace 
Arithmetic 


Our — slow-learning — children 


may use their creative ingenuity 


in constructing objects for such 


practical and meaningful number 
( low ks and ( al- 
money, pairs and 


and 


experiences as: 


endars, play 


zroups, stores post offices, 


toy telephones, objects manifest- 


ing space, shape, form, measure- 
ment, and other simple quantita- 
tive meanings. 

Older 
} 


lesign notebooks in which to keep 


retarded children might 


imerical data pertinent to daily 
ving, 
bond and stamp purchases, school 


t ank Act 


such as allowances, taxes, 


ounts, and wages earned 


Secial Studies 


Optimum values may be gained 


from dramatizing historical inci- 


dents, holidays, and social be- 


havior. Pupils find release by en- 


into an imaginary, fanciful 


Personal and social values 


gained through dra- 


uldren who are slow in in- 


ial development will find 


outlet as well as learn 


ilue in creating art objects 
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SLOW-LEARNING 
CHILDREN 








Jacquelyn White -Gaskin 


Teacher of Advanced Ungraded Boys, 
Talcott School, Chicago, Illinois 


related to history by’ means of 


bl iN printing, M 
painting 
struction. 

During dis 
Sond Issue in Chicago, 


ap carving, sand 


and papier-maché con- 
ission of a recent 
our Bovs 


Department made posters and 


ce mposed rhymes to 
them. 


accompany 
Each stressed the signifi- 
and urged af- 

These 
placed strategically in underpriv- 

ed neighborhoods. 

Each Easter the 
Girls’ Department make life-sized 
baskets, 
ggs, and prepare ‘“Pic- 
Readers’ for the 


cance of the issue, 


hirmative voung. were 


rirls in our 


cotton bunnies, weave 
cecorate ¢ 
children’s 
The 


must be encour- 


ture 
ward ol 


a Chicago h spital. 
too. 


slow learne S. 


aged to participate in community 
life, and to realize social satisfac- 


achievement, and a feeling 
Children, like adult 
thes the 


itv and belonging. 


tion 
ol pride 
best 


Serve when 


feelin 


POSSCSS 
of secur 
Science 


liscussion 
the 


un- 


After onsiderable 


and firsthand 
children might 


experiences 
express their 
derstandings of such ce: ncepts as 
health, 


nomical elements, and 


’ 
seasonal change, astro- 


damaging 
eflects of 


weather Pupils will 


enjoy creating interpretations of 


animal and plant life, making 


keepin 4 


interests, 


spatter print collections 


their scientific and 
wind, 
light- 


Slick S 


itizing elements as 


vflakes, falling leaves 


thunder, and rain 


may be prepared for the stereop- 
ticon with original expressions of 
the 


ences accompanying them. 


children’s scientific experi- 


Music 


Well-planned periods of music 
can eliminate classroom disorder; 
induce motor responses; and in- 
spire active participation; provide 
for relaxation, keen listening, hap- 
piness, anda feeling of well-being; 
and redirect antisocial behavior. 

Music form of 


listening, rhythmic 
games, folk dancing, and square 


may be in the 
choral singing, 


dan 


ing. 
Art 


Che specific art period awakens 
aesthetic interests; 


skill; promotes awareness of artis- 


develops art 
tic values; and provides a means 
for socialization, co-operativeness, 
self-respect, and group approba- 
tion 


Art 


learner 


the slow 
drawing, 


and 


expe! ences tor 


may include 


painting, modeling, crafts, 


wot vd sh« p. 
Conclusion 


By utilizing those mediums 
which foster the power to origi- 
nate and reveal inner sensitivities, 
teachers may help slow-learning 
children develop those elementary 
skills, attitudes, 
aesthetic appreciations which are 


fundamental to the achievement 


acceptable and 


of the most satisfactory and eco- 


nomic adjustment possible. 
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UNITS on the EARTH 


Mary Ellen Burkhard 


Teacher, Washington School, West Allis, Wisconsin 


one half of the earth 
Place two hemisphere 
flannel board Each 
half of the world. Be 
show the round 
something flat, it looks 
and long ago many peo- 
thought it was flat. 


show only 


The Earth Is a 
Reund Ball 


at a time. 
maps on 
terial shows one 
\ large ball cause we must 
Flash card with the earth on 
flat to us 
lwo paper hemisphere pl really 

ire of a child a 


the 


cve 


word 


Explain a misconception of 
earth caused by the human 
The earth is so big that even 
looks 


pe nny. 


paper from an airplane it round 
lat and flat, like a When 

Columbus and a few other peopl 
think of the world as 
laughed at them 
flat like a table, 


“and we live on 


gan to 
others 


¢ and ball be 
Flannel board 


} 


round, 
“The 


the | al said most people, 


world is 


~ top of it If we get too close to 
edge we will fall off 
Show that the 


by placing a figure of a child on 


it the earth the 
earth is round 
1 map 
f the a curve of a paper sphere repre 
senting the earth; put an incom- 
ing paper sailboat on the opposite 

The earth is round. We 
this by the a ship 
sight at sea. At first 


smoke, then 


irve 
KNOW 


Ter i 10 comes 


way 
ints 

only we set 
the top of the mast, as if the ship 
were climbing up a hill. Then the 
gradually we 
higher 
end 


matter ( 4 we sec 
tury 


bow appears, and 


can see the vessel rising 


Place a paper sailboat at one 
of a rectangular piece of paper 
If the earth flat wed see 
the whole ship at once, not the 
mast first and the rest bit by bit 


were 


The Composition 
of the Earth 


} 


\ tricolored sphere showing 
atmosphere (blue 
and core (dark brown 

2. Flash cards with the 
phere, crust 


Magazine 


, crust | green 


other lo« 


little more than hall words 


can photograph or draw itmo and core 


urfa }. pictures showing 
is a sphere Place flash activities in each part. 

with the word sphere on the fl +. Flannel board. 

nel board . Objectives. 

flat 
round object 


which shows its entire 


surface can pic- 1. To show that the earth is 


made up of three parts. 


Since no 


ture all of a maps 


2. To enable children to sense 
how shallow the crust of the earth 
is compared to the core. 

i. ‘lo them to 
the air is not just 
the earth, but 


realize 
something 
a definite 


c nabl 


‘around 
part of it. 
Cc. Moti Now 
know that the earth is round, let's 
look inside. 
we would an orandt 
dD Proce lure. 

l Tell the children that just 
is an orange has three parts—the 
the 
or a baseball has three 
leather mat- 
and a core of wound string, 
three 


ition because we 


Let's cut it open as 


skin, the part we eat, and 
seedy core, 


parts the 


covering, 
ung, 
so the 
Place 


on the flannel board. 


earth has 
a picture of a cut orange 


l hen plac Cc 


parts. 


the tricolored paper sphere near 
it 


Discuss the atmosphere. 

If vou said the earth was made 
up of crust and core you would 
be wrong—as wrong as if vou 
didn’t mention the skin on an or- 

nge or the 
baseball. 
phere on the 


flash card atmosphere 


leather covering on a 
Point out the 
tricolored sphere. 


atmos- 


Place the 
on the flannel 
Above us is the atmosphere or 
We really live at 
this The 


man flown 


an ocean of aur 
the bottom of ocean. 
has 


eight or 


greatest distance 
into the atmosphere ts 
nine miles. He 
then, as the 
ss oxvgen This ocean 


has to use 
thinner 


oxvgen 
air is and 
contains | 

about a hundred miles 
or the 
The t p ol 
called the stratosphere. 
scientists have gone 


balloc ms 


distance from 


this ocean 
air is 
daring 
this 
uds are 
us ( 
tance between two familiar points 
in the vicinity of school. 
Place a 


flving in the 


some 
nto part in al 


within a mile or two 


mpare this with the dis- 


your 
picture of an airplane 
atmosphere on the 
flannel 

3}. Discuss the earth’s crust. 

We live on the crust. It can 
be compared to the eating part of 
the orange or the matting in a 
baseball. (Show the crust on the 
sphere. Place the flash card crust 
on the flannel. 

The crust is not very deep com- 
pared to the atmosphere or the 
Think of the matting on 
the baseball; it is very thin com- 
the wound 


core, 


pared to the core or 


string. We said the atmosphere 
about 100 miles high; the 
crust is only 40 smiles deep. The 
whole earth is 8,000 miles thick 


so how deep is the core? 


was 


Ask the children what the crust 
is made of. Place pictures of 
mountains, lakes, and plains on 
the flannel \s we can now see, 
the crust is made up of land and 
water. Man cuts into this crust 


to dig mines.{ Continued on page 84 


Gravity Holds Matter 
to the Earth 


A. Materials. 

l. A large sphere with objects 
around the edge— people, animals, 
houses, 

2. Flash card with the word 
ravity 


S 


\ ball on a rubber string. 
\ 


i. 

4. 

5. Flannel board. 

B. Objectives. 

1. ‘To help the children under- 
stand gravity by thinking of it as 
something like a magnet. 

2. To show what would hap- 
pen without gravity 
C. Motivation. 

1. Did you ever wish that you 
could throw a ball so high that it 
would never come down? 

2. What happens when 
throw things into the air? 


n eraser tied to a string. 


you 


3. Do vou suppose it’s true that 
evervthing that 
come down? 

D. Procedure. 

1. Visualize 
gravity. 


goes up must 


the mystery of 
Place on the flannel the 
with mounted 
around the edge. Turn this round 
and round to show that none of 
the objects fall off. Ask the chil- 
dren why the objects on our earth 
never fall off, if we are always 


sphere objects 


moving around. Show how a man 
could not possibly jump off the 
carth—pole vaulting or jumping 
rope might be mentioned. Ex- 
plain that the force which makes 
the earth is called 
is something like a 
Place the flash card 
flannel. 

the early 


us cling to 
gravity. It 
magnet. 
gravity on the 
2. Explain 
about “falling.” 
People who laughed at the idea 
of a round world did not know 
the real meaning of top and 
bottom, or of up and down. 
They did not know what it means 
to fall. Continued on page 84 


ideas 


Studies Based on Simple Science Experiments 
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H ERE is a portrait of a Puritan mother and 
her baby—Mrs. Freake and Baby Mary. 
How they differ from a modern mother and 
baby ! 

Mrs. Elizabeth ( Clarke Freake and her 
husband, John, who was an attorney and 
merchant, lived in Dorchester, a part of Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. Little Marv was born in 
1674, when Indians were still burning houses 
near Boston. How long ago was that? The 
baby had her portrait painted with her moth- 
er when she was six months old. 

When Baby Mary grew up, she married 
Judge Wolcott of Salem. Her descendants 
carefully preserved her portrait. 

Are you surprised to see people who lived 
only fifty vears after the landing at Plymouth 





ryvuis is the time of year when holiday fun 
I is a thing of the past, and January looks 
bleak, cold, and long. It is also the time of 
year when something new, clever, original, 
and dynamic is needed. If you can find a 
spare dollar in your budget, Columbia Rec- 
ords has come out with a perfectly wonderful 
answer in the guise of “Benny the Beaver 
(Columbia, MJV 139, 78 rpm, $1.00 

This is a “percussion concerto” starring the 
New York Philharmonic Percussion Battery, 
and marvelously combining such qualities as 
wit, a remarkable little plot, a moral, and 
sound educational values. It’s the kind of 


HARRIET GARRELS 


Specialist in Art, 
Elementary Schools, 
Washington, D.C. 


wearing such rich attire? Notice the lace on 
the baby’s bonnet and long white pinafore. 

What color is her dress and the ribbons on 
her sleeves? The light colors show up well 
against the rich, dark-brown background. 

Are Mrs. Freake’s clothes fine or plain: 
How accurately the limner painted the lace 
and embroidery! Was he more interested in 
faces or finery? Describe Mrs. Freake’s jewel- 
ry. Notice her gold thumb ring. 

What color is her stiff gown which is cov- 
ered by a creamy white apron? The embroi- 
dery on the under skirt has gold threads in it. 
Notice the puffed sleeves trimmed with bows 
of red and black ribbon. 

This elaborate costume is topped by a sim- 
ple muslin cap or hood tied demurely under 
Mrs. Freake’s chin. It frames her childlike 
face. What color are her almond-shaped eyes? 
Are Baby's the same? Both faces are deli- 
cately drawn with high foreheads and wide 
cheekbones. What sort of skin do they have? 


) 


--- and New Records 


wit ELVA S. DANIELS 


a 


Supervisor of Music, 
Public Schools, 


Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 


record that will please the music supervisor, 
the guidance counselor, you, and (most im- 
portant) ANY grade-school child. Written by 
Gail Kubik, the storv re-echoes the plight 
of our old friend, Gerald McBoing-Boing. 
Benny is a most unusual beaver who insists on 
making noises with his tail instead of felling 
trees and building dams in the best beaver 
tradition. Father Beaver is puzzled and mor- 
tified, for—as he explains in his fatherly way 
“When I was little I didn't go ‘BAM,’ I went 
down to the river and built up a dam.” 

In desperation, Benny is sent away to camp 
“hang the expense’) and soon earns the title 
of “peculiar.” Our little social outcast trudges 
up a high cliff, intent upon self-destruction, 
and is suddenly halted by the news that the 
trappers are comune. As vou may have 
guessed, Ben saves the day by sounding off on 
all thirty-six percussion instruments. The 
hunters retreat and Benny ends up as Director 
of a ‘Percussion Conservatory for Beavers.” 
The first time Benny performs, each percus- 
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Name the colors the artist used. Which are 
the brightest? There are small dashes of 
bright red-orange and larger amounts of sun- 
ny yellow. Large quantities of white add 
sparkle to the composition. What color is 
used most? | Look at the reddish-brown cur- 
tains. Find some black, and brick red. Strong, 
bright colors were often used in the seven- 
teenth century. 

Notice where the artist placed the people 
and how gracefully he posed the hands, al- 
though he was unable to draw them well. See 
the appealing gesture of the baby’s left hand 
and the careful way Mrs. Freake holds her. 
Notice how the chair back repeats the colors 
of the bows on Mrs. Freake’s sleeves. 

The artist did not make Baby Mary look 
soft and cuddly, because he did not know how 
to show depth or weight or roundness. He 
drew the baby flat and stiff like a paper doll. 

The artist made the picture the same way 
you would. He drew strong outlines, then 
filled in with colors. Such a picture is simple 
and easy to understand. It appeals to the 
heart as well as the eye. 

Prosperous but stern Puritan merchants 
whose “Girles and Boys” sat fer itinerant lim- 
ners liked this kind of portrait better than the 
more graceful flattering style of the English 
painters. An American taste had begun to 
form. The painting of Mrs. Freake and 
Baby Marvy is one of the very earliest done 
in the American stvle. 


The Artist 


The artist who painted this portrait was 
untrained but talented. His name is unknown 
but in books about painting in the colonies, 
especially in seventeenth-century New Eng- 
land, he is called “Freake limner” (limb-ner 
It is an old-fashioned word meaning “one 


who draws or paints.” (Continued on page 82) 


sion instrument is mentioned by name, so you 
need not feel embarrassed if you don’t know 
the difference between the sound of a kettle- 
drum and a bass drum. 

At the next “performance,” the instruments 
are played without being named, and it’s a 
fine chance for you and your class to see how 
much you remember. ‘The music is charm- 
ing, and the rhyming couplets tell the story to 
perfection. After you and your class have en- 
joved it thoroughly, try it on adults. I guar- 
antee that everyone will adore each clang of 
the cymbal, every pling of the glockenspiel. 

Who doesn't love the sound of a trumpet? 
Of all band instruments, this is the one that is 
most cherished by children, Perhaps you have 
some boys in your class who are busy learning 
the fingering of the C scale right now. Here 
is another January record for cheering the at- 
mosphere. Buy “The Trumpet Polka” (RCA 
Victor, 47-4615, 45 rpm, $.85) and be 
thrilled by that wonderful Cities Service Band 
of America, under the able direction of Paul 
Lavelle. It’s a sure-fire toe tapper; and be 
sure to notice the expert triple-tonguing by 
the trumpeters. Even if your classroom trum- 
peters can’t demonstrate this feat as yet, they 
will be able to tell vou what it is. 

On the reverse side of the same record vou 
will find “Pitter Pat Parade.” It’s an inter- 
esting experience to hear a big brass band 
play music that is so suggestive of rain, and 
the whole performance (Continued on page 82) 
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Creative Dramatics 


Deposit these ideas in your savings bank and draw 
the interest when you need it most.—Ruth Birdsall 


“ALL it a New Year's Resolution or not, as 
. you like, but I hope every one of you 
starts 1953 with the renewed intention of en- 
joving your pupils and making it possible for 
them to enjoy you. Spontaneous dramatiza- 
tions are one means to this end—-provided you 
don't grit your teeth and say, “My children 
are going to do some creative dramatics this 


next half year—or else! 
Do You Know What You're Doing? 


One first-grade teacher said to me recently 
with a sigh, “Ill never get my very immature 
group to do any creative dramatics.’ \ mo- 
ment later she was telling me how her group 
had been light, jovful bluebirds. She was 
quite unconscious that she had been guiding 
her pupils in a dramatic activity 

This teacher cared so sincerely for every 
child’s emotional release that she asked me 
how to help one little girl. Alice couldn't wave 
her arms freely but kept her elbows at her 
sides and waved her hands. I thought enough 
had been done by the teacher in creating a 


mood through storytelling and music, followed 


by the example set by herself and the other 
children, so I told her not to worry She 
shouldn't hope that a child could immediately 
overcome a probable combination of inheri- 
tance and environment tending toward timid 
itv and self-effacement 

Emotional release is one of the great bene 
fits to be derived fromm dramatic play Kee p 
this in mind and watch for chances to encour- 
age freedom of action and speech, but don’t 
ever trv to force a child to be jovous or ex 


pansive There is one age-old secret of the 
acting protession that vou can utilize how 
ever It goes something like this “Put on 


the semblance of a mood and the mood will 
come to vou Sometimes vou can show a 
child how to jump or throw his arms wide or 
do some other basic gesture and the child will 
show vou bv s ibsequent actions that he has 


caught the desired feeling. 


Ou Entlisting Assistance 


Perhaps vou have heard someone (maybe 
yourself) say: “I just can’t ask the mothers of 
my pupils to help me when we're putting on a 
play,” giving for a reason: “Mothers are such 
busy pet ple, or “I hate to ask favors,” or 
“It's easier to do it mvself.” 

Adults who have never made a costume, 
provided props, or otherwise assisted while the 
children they love are whipping a play into 
shape, miss a priceless experience. You as a 
teacher should encourage an active interest in 
classroom dramatics on the part of mothers 
and other available grownups 


Committees and Their Werk 


Of course you make a point of ‘having com- 
mittees of children help with production 
whenever your dramatic activity goes beyond 
the most impromptu stage. Even though 
you're doing a simple play in the classroom, 
there can be committees to arrange for cos- 
tumes, scenery, and properties. Be sure each 
committee makes a list of everything for which 
it is to be responsible One child is the chair 


man and keeps a complete list, marking off 
items as brought by the committee members. 
A great point ts made of the fact that each 
child is responsible for returning in perfect 
condition everything he borrows. 

Costumes may consist merely of additions 
to school clothes, suck as an apron, a straw 
hat, a scarf, or an animal mask, but someone 
has to see that these are forthcoming and the 
children who take this responsibility will feel 
they have a real part in the production 

Judging by the plays that come to us, paint- 
ing a backdrop for a school play is a common 


procedure. For a stage production, the large 
backdrop should be supervised by an adult, 
but a pupil committee can take full charge of 
a mural to be fastened to the wall of the class- 


room where the children’s own creative effort 
is to be presented. Sometimes a scene can be 
sketched on the blackboard. Again a com 
mittee can letter signs to orient the audience 
Even though a play may be so simple that 
neither costumes nor scenery are to be used, 
there will probably be a need for some prop 
erties. The committee should go through the 
play (from memory if it is a creative affair 
without written script) and jot down every- 
thing that will be used by the players except 
things to wear and basic stage furnishings. 


The Plays in This Issue 


I hope you are as intrigued as I was by 
Helen Robinson's play (page 66 
prove an often disputed point that modern 
Continued on page 84) 


It seems to 


children ( girls anyway 

















THE PINE TREE'S WISH 


Ruth Grande 


Teacher, Third Grade. Ps. 





#8. Brooklyn, New York 


ryvuts choral-speaking plavlet is HIGH LOW 
I based on tl well-known folk The wind mace pretty musi Said the Pine Tre 
ile The Little Pine Tree.” The The robins chirped their song, Ever grateful to her friend 
emphasis on art ts equal to that The squirrels and the chipmunks WIND 
n poet erpretatior Were happy all day long But a gusty, strong, and forceful 
Che children are divided into Low— wind 
two groups These may be girls But not the little pine tree lo her glass leaves put an end 
nd bovs r high and w voices Who was so sad and bold PINE TREE—QOh, dear me! 
parts, taken by childret PINE TREE HIGH —Said the Pine Tree. 
distinctive voices, represent I do not like my needles green PINE TREE 
Pine Tr Forest Fairy, Robber I want some leaves of gold Ihe wind has left me bare 
Wind, and Billy Goat HiGH—The Forest Fairy heard \ robber took my leaves of cold 
\ larg yetur t represent her. I wish for green leaves fair 
each stanza is drawn on news FOREST FaIRY— You'll have vour HIGH 
print th cravon or pastel chalk wish, \gain the Fairy heard het 
See Pine Tree, unhappy happy HIGH—She said She wave the And with a smile serene 
nd bare in drawings by childret tree her magic touch FOREST FAIRY 
OV Gold paper mav be used FOREST rainy — You's rolder Adorned her slender ranches 
w the gold lea ind cellophane leaves instead bare 
for the ives of glass as well as LOW With shining leaves of green 
green paper for the green leaves The little tree was happy, BILLY GOAT 
These pictures are arranged t But not even for a day Along came a billy goat 
respond to the action of th ROBBER And ate each tender leaf 
poem and then attached to ar \ selfish robber came along LOW 
\ child stands near tl And took the gold away. Again the little everereen 
el and turns the pictures as the PINE TREE—Qh, dear me! Was filled with mournful grief 
st progresses. Pine Tree Solo HiGH—Said the Pine Tre« PINE TREE—Oh, dear me! 
stands behind the easel all the PINE TREE HiGH—Said the Pine Tree 
time The other Solos (cestumed Whatever came to pass! PINE TREE 
wr not as desired stand beside the A robber took my leaves of gold \ forest dress I lack 
easel The rest of the choir I wish for leaves of glass Kind Fairy, hear my final wish 
stands to right and left of easel HIGH Please put my needles back 


The Forest Fairy 


heard her, FOREST FAIRY 


The Playlet And with her magic hand \gain the Fairy dressed her 
LOW FOREST FAIRY With tiny needles green 
Chere was a little pine tree Adorned the tree with leaves of ALI 
With tiny needles green glass And now the littl Pine Tre 
She stood within a forest deep. The prettiest in the land stands 
No finer place was seen PINE TREF Thank you As happy is a queen 
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Helen W. 


Peacher, First Grade, Katherine 


Robinson 
Burke 


Delmar School, 


San Francisco, California 


Tomorrow will be the 


birthday, and she 


QUEEN 
Princess Is go- 
Let us 
have a party for her and invite all 
the Fairies 

KING That is a good idea. It 
is the night of the 
a fine ume for the Fairies 


I will call the Herald 
the 


ing to be seven years old 


full moon and 
will be 
to di 

Fairies. 


and have him 


j 
Claf 


invite 
hands 

HERALD (enters, bow What 
is it you wish, Your Majesty? 
KING 
birthday and she will be 
old. Go, Herald, through 
all Fairyland invite all the 
Fairies to come to the Fairy Ring 
night at midnight. 
Yes, Your Majesty. I 
all the Fairies to come 
Fairy Ring tomorrow might 
at midnight 

KING ‘That is right 

Hlerald bows, en 
Now we 
Roval Cook Lhe 
have the mos beautiful birthday 


ike im all Fairviand 


lomorrow is the Princess’ 
seven 
yea©rs 


and 


tomorrow 
HERALD 
will invite 


to the 
now vo, 
must see the 


OUERE. 


Princess must 


, ind Queen exil 
NCER yn 
center. 


len spoon, 


f three 
cookbook on ta I 
Act Two is in the 


nd p uf 


birthday ‘ ake for the 

\ birthday cake for the 
Here is my best recipe 

Sit it table and look 

h book No 


that 


enter 


not that one 
Oh 
-leaf 
ike with honey-dew frosting! 
Getslarce bowl and poon look 

ips hand Helper en 


Go, vou lazy boy, and get 


one will never do 


here is the verv thing—rose 


Fairy for me 

He per lowly Cook 
thle Enter Helper and 
ket of 


tre Re “ 


Exit 


nu? oun i 

RO AIRY What is it that 
vou wish? 
cook-—I am making a birthday 


ike for the Princess, and I want 
some rose pet ils 


How 


pe tals do vou want? 


ROSI FAIRY many 


ros 


1953 


The 


en years old, so 


COOK Princess will be scvV- 
I think seven will 
be about right. 

ROSI FAIRY 
petal . ( ts each 


Here are seven 
petal while 
n the large bowl. 
Thank vou, Rose 
FAIRY--You are 


attin then 


COOK Fairy. 
ROSI welcome. 
kvit 

COOK 


to Helper 


some honey 


Now I must 
frost- 
ome 


have de w for 


in Go quickly and get 
from the bees. 
kexit Helper 
works at table. 
Bee with hone 
Here is the 
the Princess’ birthday cake. 
cook Thank you, Bee 
Bee bu 
cake bowl, 
COOK irs stirs 
must let this bake in the 
dav so that it will be 


ht iz 


slowly. Ce 
Enter Helper 


BEI honey dew for 


around, looks in 
exis. 

Now I 
un all 
done by mid- 
Llelper Go, 
and bring seven candles for 
the cake and be tell the 
birefly to be ready to light them. 
Exit Helper Cook picks uf the 
bowl There, this is mixed, and 
when it is baked frosted it 
should be the most beautiful birth- 


all Fairvland. ( Exits, 


an l 


lazy 
ore 


sure te 


and 


one small 
hairs in Trou 
tall pins up 

the backdrop. 
Act Three takes 
Fairv Ring at mid 


Ent ? King, 
Herald. King, Queen, and the 
Princess seat themselves center 
tave. Herald stands. Enter Rain- 
w Fairies. They curtsy and then 
tand left of chairs in a half cirele. 
Enter Flower Fairies, curtsy, stand 
rivht of the Enter Fruit 
Faine tand to right. En- 

Cook with birthday cake, fol- 

by Helper ceremoniously 

ing knife. Both bow and put 

and knife on small table in 
front of the Prince Cook and 
Helper stand right of chairs. En- 
ter Firefly, flits around the cake 
touching the candles as though 
them, then stands right. 
v, Queen, 


Queen, Princess, 


bou 


chairs. 


§, curt 


lic htin 
Ain 


KING 


and Princess rise. 
Welcome, Fairies, to the 
Fairy Ring, and to the Birthday 
Party of the Princess. 

All sing “Happy Birthday.” ) 

QUEEN Now, my dear, 
out the candles, 
make 


PRIN¢ 


blow 
and be sure to 
a wish. 
ESS (pretends to 
arms Slichtly outstretched 


/} / 
ully lo les, as 


blow, 
JTace- 
i " he leans forward 
tu blow out the candles 


a wish, 


I made 
one. I 
wished for fairy jewels for every- 
and | 
come true 
Fairy Ring. 
RAINBOW FAIRY 
gold to Princes 
for you, Princess 


such a happy 


will 
the 


one, know my wish 


because I am in 
presents pot of 
Here is our gift 
[his is the pot 
of gold from the end of the rain- 
bow. 
PRINCESS Rain- 


80) 


you, 


Thank 


Fairies. (Continue 


bow 



























CHARACTERS 


NARRATOR 
QUAKER CHILDREN 
MARY JOSEPH 
SUSAN PHINEAS 
DANNY— A small lame boy. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN—A man of forty 
six years. His dark hair is parted 
in the center and falls down almost 
to his shoulders. He wears a long 
dark coat, a stock, knee breeches, 
buckled shoes, and a felt hat with 
a low crown, 
SETTING 
Time.—June, 1752. 
Place—A field near the city of 
Philadelphia. At one end of the field 
is a shed of rough boards. A large 


box can be seen inside the shed, one 
side of which is entirely open. 


NARRATOR 

In the year 1752-—two hundred 
and one years ago—a very re- 
markable event took place. Our 


play is an imaginary picture of 
what might have happened that 
day in connection with the event. 

Five Quaker children had a 


picnic in an open field near the 
city of Philadelphia one June 
day in that year. Being Quaker 


children, Mary, Susan, Joseph, 
Phineas, and Danny wore somber 
thee 
Because they lived over two 


they had nev- 


colors and said instead of 


you, 


hundred years ago, 


er heard of George Washington. 
He was still an obscure young 
man twenty vears of age. But 


they had heard about one great 
man of their day. In his middle 
Benjamin Franklin had 
made a for himself 
with his inventions, public serv- 
ices, and his Poor Richard’s Al- 
mandac, 


forties, 
re putaton 


Many years were to claps be- 
fore the invention of the 
boat, the cotton gin, the automo- 


steam- 


bile, the airplane, or the electric 
light as we know it today. Yet, 
even in 1752, men in America, 
in England, in France, and else- 
where were stirring with rest- 
lessness to know the why of things. 
How does a bird fly? Why does 
thunder occur after a sharp light- 
ning flash? What is lightning? 
Benjamin Franklin was one of the 
most eager to learn the answers to 
these baffling questions. 

On this June day, Mary, Susan, 
Joseph, Phineas, and little lame 
Danny were not concerned with 
Benjamin Franklin or baffling 
questions. All they knew was that 








aw 


oor Richard’s Kite 


Harriett P. Crank 


birds did fly, thunder made a big 
noise, and when lightning came 
close they should run home. 

them on thei 
healthy, rosv-cheeked chil- 


dren, all except Danny, 


So now we see 
picni¢ 
who was 
lame and always had a hard time 
keeping up with the others. 


Quaker Children are seated 
on the ground eating a scanty pic- 
nic lunch. Their bread is wrapped 
n cloth. They drink milk poured 
from a jug For dessert the) 
have some strawberries they have 
! cked. A large basket is at one 

de of the picnic cloth. 

SUSAN—-Please, wilt thee pass 
the butter, Danny? 

DANNY ( passing butter) —I like 
to eat out of doors. 

JOSEPH—I, too. 

PHINEAS—The blessing! We 
forgot to say the blessing! 

MARY— [Thou art right. 

suSAN—Let Danny say it. 

MARY, SUSAN, AND JOSEPH 
Yes. Let Danny say it. 


DANNY (with bowed head 
Our Lord, we thank Thee for out 


bread. And for all our blessings. 
In Jesus name. Amen. 
JOSEPH (taking almost’ half a 


lice of bread at one bite)—Thy 
mother makes good bread, Mary. 


MARY—But thou art wrong, 
Joseph. 

JOSEPH (his mouth so full he 
can hardly speak)—It is, too, 
good. 

PHINEAS—So it is, if the full- 


ness of thy mouth be a measure. 
All the children laugh except 
Joseph, who is choking 
susaAX— Mary doesn’t mean the 
She means her 
She made 


bread isn’t good. 
mother didn’t make it. 
it herself. 

Didst thee 


JOSEPH (amazed 
make it, Mary? 

MARY—In truth I did. But I 
shan’t again for fear thee will 
choke to death. 

Children laugh. 

joseEpH—Did you hear about 


Danny's going hungry last week? 
MARY AND SUSAN—No. Tell us! 
(Light dimmed a little. 
josEPH—He came to our house. 

Mother asked him to take supper 

with us. 
MARY 


are 


What did Danny sav? 


josepH—He said he wasn't 
hunerv. 

DANNY—Well, I wasn't—then. 

yosEpH—After a little, Mother 


brought out a roast chicken 
When Danny smelled it, he said 
change his mind 


he would and 


have some. 


SUSAN—I would have, too! 

josePpH—Grandfather said to 
Danny, “Thee can’t lie in my 
house.” 

MARY—And didn’t Danny get 
any chicken? 

DANNY—No. Not a bite. 

MARY—Your grandfather is too 
strict! 

JOSEPH—I think so too. 

SUSAN—Poor Danny! 

PHINEAS—I have a better story 


to tell about Danny. Some of us 
boys were flying kites the other 
day. We thought Danny couldn't 
do it because he can’t run, but his 
kite stayed up the longest. 


DANNY—Well, thee started it for 
me, Phineas. 

PHINEAS—Yes, but I had to 
run just a little way. 

MARY—What made thy kite 


stay up so well, Danny? 
DANNY—I guess I got the tail 
just the right length. That's very 
important. 
‘Lights are dimmed a little 


more. ) 

MARY—Isn’t it clouding up? It 
seems dark. 

JOSEPH—So it is. 

MARY—It looks as if a storm is 


coming. Ill pick up the things. 

Lights are dimmed still more. 
A clap of thunder is heard. A 
flash of light brightens the stage. 

yoseEPpH—Thunder and _light- 
ning! Let’s run for home. 

MARY—I'm scared. 

Another crash of thunder off 
stage. Stage is darkened still 
more.) 

Let’s go. Hurry! 
PHINEAS— Lightning hit Mistress 
Ricker and killed her. 

Another flash of light bright- 
ens the stage for an instant, fol- 
lowed by a crash of thunder. 


SUSAN 


MARY—Let’s go. 

Ali children, except Danny, 
who is still sitting down, leave the 
Stage, running. 

DANNY (struggling to get to his 
feet)}—Wait! Wait for me! (He 
stumbles over to the lunch bas- 
ket.) They forgot about me and 
the basket. I’m scared too. But 
I can't run. (Picks up picnic bas- 
ket and slowly tugs it over to the 
shed. He stands in shed opening 
as light flashes bright again and 
thunder is heard, a huge, 
rolling sound.) It is coming close. 
I'm going to hide. (Crouches un- 
der box that is standing on its 
side.) I wish I could run fast like 
the others. (Another clap of thun- 
der and flash of lightning. I 
wish I were home. Benjamin 
Franklin is seen approaching. He 
carries a kite. Oh, here comes 
a man. I guess I won't let him 
know I’m here till I see whether 
I know him. 

FRANKLIN (to himself while he 
walks Now I believe I 
have everything. Let’s see. Plenty 
of string. A silk kite with a metal 
prong on the top. He touches a 
wire attached to top of kite. 
Now, I'll tie this big key on the 
end of the string. Then a silk rib- 
bon. (He ties on the key and then 
the silk ribbon.) Now, as soon as 
I raise the kite I'll go over and 
stand in the shed door, so if it 
rains the silk ribbon won't get wet. 

Goes to the far edge of the stage 
away from the shed, holds the kite 
aloft and begins to run. The kite 
falls to the ground.) Something 
is wrong. And I’ve got to hurry, 
the storm will be over. 

He tries, unsuccessfully, to raise 
the kite again. 

DANNY (peeking out) 
a longer tail. 

FRANKLIN 


more 


along 


too, or 


It needs 


turns in surprise ) 
Hello there! Who are you? 

DANNY (timidl) Excuse me, 
sir. My name is Danny. I can't 
run, so I came here to get away 
from the storm. The others ran 
home without me. 

FRANKLIN— Well, Danny, it ap- 


pears to me as though you were 
guided here (Continued on page 80) 
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wana nn=--i 


(. MARACTERS 


TRUDY 
SALLY 


MARY 
sit 


PRODUCTION 
Mrs. Wendy's 
areen in d 
Closet. A 
centered 
stands at one side. Stove 
be made from cardboard cartons paint 
ed with poster paint. 
Properties.— Apron 
wrapped packages, 
heard cartons about the 


kitchen. \ 
corner bears a 
worktable and 
Another table 

and sink can 


Scene. 
folding 
sign Broom 
chairs are 


two 


eard 


paper sack 
and two large 


ind Bal 
ird carton. 
j 

Come on in, Patsy, while 
I leave this box. Wasn't it nice of 
Mom to frost the cake I made be 
fore she left for the W 


vho is 
ardb 


Tree n’s 


Club meeting 


C.HARACTERS 


roM pacy—A creature from 
none outer space 
pot nie 


misty roM s 


CORDON noms pOLnLS 


pick picK Ss POLRLE 


HARRY RILL Ss DOURLE 
itu MIKES DOLEKLE 
Miki JACK’S DOL BLE 
PACK 
Te Thee 


1i™M and 


reps Dee ALS 
nutt.—Twe boys 


1 blanket. 


Propu ction 
The Wish Machine sits 


stage center. It is “fearfully 
derfully made” of anything a group of 
can get their having 
plenty of buttons and 
various other and mysteri- 
ous controls on the outside, and being 
hold bevs at a 
time. Aleo it must have a rear exit 
leading off stage All Doubles wait 
outside this exit and as cach boy comes 
into it from right. his 
and out left. The 
the machine must be held together by 
a wire or cord that 
from one key spot when the time comes 


slone at up- 


and won 


hands on 
knobs 


mechanical 


bev 7 
wheels, 


large enough to two 


wish” goes inte 
the machine walls of 


can be released 
for it to collapse 

Great freedom is possible as to props 
costumes, and even characters—cutting 
out or adding as many 
No curtain is necessary. 
as Vou 
If no ideas come to mind, slip 
a grain sack over the head and belt it 
level making a huge 


as seems to be 
advisable. 

Space Man can be as fantastix 
please. 


in at waist-lbow 
head directly over legs and 
only short arms. Boxing-glove 
«wime-fin feet. and weird one-eye painted 
features would just about do the trick 


leaving 
hands 


4 Happy Birthday, 


Mrs. Wendy! 


Solveig Paulson Russell 


Yes, your mother al- 
ways finds time to help you out. 
She took time to put the 
cake in a box. Why don’t you put 
there on that other table 
where it will be out of the wav? 
BABS 


PATSY 
even 
it over 


carries carton to side ta- 
ble That's a good idea. It will 
be safe here until I get back. 

PATSY—I wish I could stay for 
the party but I've got to be home 
with that pattern for Aunt Sarah 
in half an hour. 

BABS—Come on, I'll show you 
where Mrs. Walker lives. She said 
your aunt could take the pattern. 

Both girls exit 

Enter Mary and Jill 
sa small paper sack 
I-think it was a wonder- 


Mary 
carrie 

ILI 
ful idea you had about this party 
to welcome Mrs. Wendy home, 
Mary How did vou find out it 
was her birthday? And how did 


Boys rush on stage. 
rom—lIt doesn’t look like a heli- 
pter! What is it? 
nop—I don't know. Funny, 
t it? Boy, oh, boy! Did you 
it land? 
RUSTY Look! 
Somebody's getting out of it. 
S pac y Sle p out of 
machine right.) 


It sure was fast 


Gordon and 


a shit for bays 
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YO) 


you know she’d be coming home 
today ; 

MARY—QOh, I read her birthday 
date in a book she loaned me and 
she sent Mom a card saving she'd 
She want- 
ed Mother to open up the house. 
That’s how we got in. Then I 
thought it would be fun for us 
neighborhood girls to have a little 
birthday party for her. 

yitt— That was nice of Babs to 
promuse to make a cake. 

mMARY—Yes. I hope she got it 
done all right. Of course I didn't 
say anvthing about presents be- 


be coming back today. 


cause there wasnt much time to 
plan, but I've almost finished an 
apron for her and it can be from 
all of us. I have it sack. 
She takes out apron and sews a 
he talk I finish it with 
just a few more stitches. I thought 


so don't 


in this 
can 
I'd surprise the others, 
say a word about it. 
Sounds of voices 
yILI 

MARY 
put this? 


off slave. 

I hear somebody coming. 

Oh, dear, where can I 
She hastily lifts lid of 


irton and 


thrusts apron inside 


a shit for girls 


Machine 


Ethel T. Schoneman 


Here I 


does it 


Hi, fellows! 
am on earth 
feel good ! 
TOM W here 
In space and-on other 


GORDON 
again and 
have you been? 
GORDON 
This is a space man. I'd 
doesn't hear 


planets. 
introduce you but he 
as you do. He 
certain kind of vibration. 
RUSTY ( pointing to machine) 
What's that thing? 
TtomM—How does it fly 
j atomic, or what? 
GORDON—Qh, it’s none of those 
It's a Wish Machine. 
nop—What do you mean, a Wish 
Machine? Can you make it work? 
Not alone. It takes 
two people to do that—s« ymebody 
to make a wish, and Spacy, here. 
romM— Do 
in that 
GORDON — Sure. 
all. It ll make 


wishes to be something or 


or set just gets a 


? Is it 
gas, jet, 


things. 


GORDON 


you mean you can go 
anvwhere ; 

And that’s not 
any wish come 
true 
have something will happen as 
well as wishes to go some place. 


Oh, boy! I'd like to have 
I want once! 


) 


BOB 
ill the candy 
Want to trv it 


CORDON 


TRUDY 
pac kage 
and fill! 
here. 

MARY 
that everything was in order. 

jitt—It's too early for the par- 
ty. Mrs. Wendy isn’t expected 
for half an hour. 

rrupy—Oh, fine! Come on 
and try my new sled then. 

MARY ( hesitatingly looks at box 
and at Jill Well, all right. 

rrupy— You out. 
I'll be with you in just a second. 

Exit Mary and Jill. Trudy looks 
about, then lifts lid of box and 
puts package inside. Pil just 
leave this here. It is only a little 
vase, but I thought Mrs. Wendy 
ought to have something for het 
birthday. I'll savy it’s from all of 
us. No need for the other girls 
to know about it ahead of time. 
They d think they had to buy her 
something Exits 

SALLY (enters carrying wrapped 
box of cand) Well, I'm glad I 
could slip in here alone and hide 


this. No ( 


enters, holding a small 
behind her)—Hi, Mary 
I didn’t know you were 


We just came in to see 


girls go on 


ntinued on page /8 


Is it safe? 
] ve 
in it and it didn’t hurt me. 
pop—Well, if you 
right. What do I do? 
GORDON 


BOB 
GORDON been everywhere 


say it’s all 
Say your wish, get in- 
side, 
posp-—I wish to 
candy I can hold. 
He steps in. Gordon buzzes a 
Spacy by 
spring of a wind-up toy or some 
such device. Spacy manipulates 
gadgets on the Wish Machine. In 
moments Bob’s Double 
out left. He is stu fhe d out 
fat and carries bags and bars 
He has sticky fingers.) 
It works! It works! 
Whillikers! Can you 
I'm going to try it, 
and this will be a real test. I 
want to go to the middle of New 
York City. (He into the 
and doesn’t come out.) 
GoRDON (looks in)—He’s gone. 
I guess he’s in New York all right. 
pick —Crimanently, that’s great! 
Leave me at it. I want a million 
dollars! He comes out in top 
hat, and so on, with one arm full 
of money or bags and the other 
full of account books.) 
HARRY—That looks like a mil- 
lion dollars all right, but what are 
the books? (Continued on page 81, 


and keep on wishing it. 


have all the 


message to releasing 


a feu 
Sle p 
very 
of candy. 
BOYS 
RUSTY 
beat that! 


voes 


machine 














HIDDEN PLAYMATES 
Edna Staples 


Sammy can’t find his playmates. 
They are hiding in these sentences. 
Can you find them for him? 

1. Do not mar your new desk. 
2. The little boy is patting his dog 
on the head. 
-. He wanted nails to drive. 
. [came home early. 
She went to my house. 
He stopped the car long enough 
to eat. 
7. I wanted a chocolate soda, not 
ice cream. 
- He was a loyal ice man. 
The traces of jam escaped her 
notice. 
10. Always tell the truth. 


Avihw 


\© & 


TWO-LETTERED PUZZLES 
Bertha R. Hudelson 


To make a short cold-weather word 
And one that rhymes with spicy, 

Choose from our long alphabet 
These two letters: - -. 


To make a pretty girl’s nice name 
And one that rhymes with Helen, 

Choose from our long alphabet 
These two letters: - -! 


WHO GETS THE JOB? 


A. M. Pierson 


If Mother Goose were running an 
employment agency, whom would 
she hire for the following jobs? 

1. High jumper 
2. Circus fat lady 
3. Sailor 

4. Astring trio 

5. Aharvest hand 
6. Water carriers 


SOMETHING TO WATCH 


Gertrude McDaniel 


If you have some bright red ink 
You can make a white flower pink. 


In a glass you pour some ink; 
Watch the thirsty flower drink. 


The liquid climbs up to its head— 
And pretty soon the flower is red! 





Girls and Boys 


Section 


CIRCLE BALL KEEP AWAY 


Betty Etherton 


All the players form a circle. One 
child, chosen as “‘it,” is in the center 
with the ball. “It” throws the ball 
to a person calling that person’s 
name. The two people standing next 
to the person called try to keep it 
away from the one to whom it was 
thrown. “It” must stay in the cen- 
ter until someone he calls catches 


the ball. 














BLOWING BUBBLES 
Margaret O. Hyde 


This mixture for blowing bubbles 
is better than plain soapy water. 

1 quart soapy water 

1 teaspoon sugar 

4 tablespoons olive oil or glycerine 
For a bubble pipe snip the end of a 
soda straw about |.” deep in four 
places. Bend the sections back and 
blow through the opposite end to 
form bubbles at the cut end. 


Answers to puzzles, riddles, and quizzes are on last page of “Girls and Boys.” 


Find What Is Wrong 


in This Ice-Skating Scene 


There are at least twenty things wrong in this picture. Can you find them all? 
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SCOUTING FOR WORDS 


Hartel Cederborg 


This game will show how quick 
you are at thinking of words. Write 
the letters of the alphabet on small 
cards, one letter on each card and 
three or four cards for each letter. 
You may want to leave out the let- 
ters Q, X, and Z. Shuffle the cards 
and then place them face down- 
ward. Decide upon a category you 
wish to use. Birds, flowers, trees, 
animals, cities, kinds of food, makes 
of automobiles, states, rivers, and 
boys’ and girls’ names are all good 
subjects. 

When everyone is ready to play, 
turn over the first card so that 
everyone can see it. The first person 
who can give a bird’s name (if that 
is the chosen category) beginning 
with the letter turned up, gets the 
card. If no one can give an answer 
in ten seconds, the card goes to the 
bottom of the pile. When all the 
cards have been given out, the per- 
son having the most cards in his pos- 
session is the winner. 





The Riddle Box 


What is the coldest place in a 
theater? 
o 
What is more wonderful than a 
horse that can count? 
> 
What is the best way to keep 
skunks from smelling? 
o 
Who is the man who always finds 
things dull? 
- 

What bird are we reminded of 
every time we take a drink of milk? 
~ 
Here is something precious 

That I'm giving you: 
But the funny thing about it 
Is that I must keep it, too, 
What is it? 
~~ 


When is an eye not an eve? 











Make a Zoo from Peanuts 


Jesse M. Araneta 


The next time you have a bag of 
peanuts in the shells, pick out the 
ones that look like animal bodies. 
These nuts, together with tooth- 
picks and modeling clay, can be 
made into a zoo. With a big darning 
needle, punch holes through the 
shell of the peanut at the places 
where you want the legs and necks. 
Break toothpicks to the right 
lengths and push them in the holes. 
Be sure that all four of the legs are 
the same length. The toothpick you 
use for the neck will be long, medi- 
um, or short, depending upon the 
animal you are making. A giraffe 
needs a long neck, while a dog will 
need a short one, and a bunny needs 
no neck at all. Make the head, feet, 
ears, and so on, from modeling clay. 


If you want to keep your peanut 
animals, use the kind of clay that 
gets hard. Then paint your animals 
with water colors, tempera paint, or 
shellac. If you are not sure about 
the shapes of some animals, look in 
your animal picture book or in an 
encyclopedia. 


Sam and Sue Travel with Uncle Dick 


NUMBER CROSSWORD PUZZLE 


Lois Snelling 


Work the problems below. Then 
write out the number that is the an- 
swer and fill in the puzzle. 

ACROSS DOWN 


10 
3 < 10 


| NOD +S 


— — 
NOON VY 








A TREASURE HUNT 


Claire Hoffman 


Do this at your next party. Hide 
forks, spoons, small pitchers, meas- 
uring cups, scissors, pencils, books, 
and pliers. When anyone finds an ar- 
ticle, he stops looking. Tell each per- 
son’s career according to the article 
he found. 
fork—farmer 
spoon—nurse or doctor 
pitcher—baseball player 
measuring cup—baker 
scissors—seamstress or tailor 
pencil—author 
book—librarian or teacher 
pliers—plumber 





OF THE 


SELECTED FROM THE 





LOOK AT THE PARADE ) iTS THE PARADE 
UNCLE DICK 7 au) vA 
A ANNUAL 


TOURNAMENT OF ROSES 
TIVAL HELD EACH 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


ARE ALL THE FLOATS 
DECORATED WITH FLOWERS ? 
b | YES THOUSANDS OF ROSES, CHRYS 


ANTHEMUMS, AND OTHER FLOWERS 
/ ARE USED ON EACH FLOAT. 








EACH YEAR A QUEEN \S 


SCHOOLS OF PASADENA. 


THE ROSE QUEEN 


Y THIS FOOTBALL GAME AT THE 
ROSE BOWL, BETWEEN AN EAST OR 
SOUTH AND A WEST TEAM, IS THE 
CLIMAX OF THE FESTIVAL. 

IT MUST BE NEARLY 
GAME TIME. 





‘ [eat Sn 
THE ROSE BOWL 
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Gladys Liljenberg 








ANIMAL TRACKS 





Big-game hunters study animal 
tracks but you don’t have to be a 
big-game hunter to have fun find- 
ing animal tracks. You can see 
tracks when the ground is wet and 
soft or covered with snow. Do peo- 
ple make tracks as well as animals? 
Of course they do. We call them 
footprints. Step into soft mud or 
snow. What do you see? 

When you are studying animal 
tracks you must remember that 
they are of different sizes and that 
no two tracks are alike. Size is the 
first thing to look for in tracking 
animals. By the size and the space 
between the tracks you can guess 
how large the animal is even if you 
do not see it. Your tracks are much 
bigger than a rabbit’s but a rabbit’s 
tracks are bigger than those of a 
field mouse. Most animals have four 
feet so you will see a group of four 
tracks. If you look carefully you 
will see these groups repeated. 


YOUR OWN RUBBER STAMP 


Gene Wright 


A rubber stamp with your initials 
will keep you from losing your be- 
longings, for each will be plainly 
marked. Get a square art gum eras- 
er. Cut your initials backward on 
one side of the eraser. Get an inked 
pad and you are ready to mark your 
belongings. 


These are some of your animal 
friends and their tracks. Take the 
pictures with you when you go out 
of doors tracking animals. 

You can find a story in animal 
tracks if you watch carefully for 
these things: 

1. When the tracks are far apart 
the animal is running. 

2. When the tracks are close to- 
gether the animal is walking. 

3. When the tracks are very close 
together, he is looking for food. 

Some animals make clear tracks 
so they are easy to follow. But other 
animals like the cat make tracks 
that look like round holes in a 
straight line in the snow and you 
cannot tell in which direction they 
go. 

It is fun to make casts of animal 
tracks with plaster of paris so you 
can keep them. Take a small can of 
plaster of paris and some water with 
you on your hike. When you see a 
track you want, add water to the 
plaster. Use half water and half 
plaster and mix well. Then care- 
fully pour the plaster into the track 
from the side. Wait until the plaster 
has set. Then dig around it and take 
it home. Wash the mud off the cast 
of the track and put the name of the 
animal on it. You will enjoy making 
a collection of different tracks for 
your science museum. 





SPONGE FLOWERS 
Mabel C. Olson 





It is fun to make greetings cards 
and thank-you notes with colored 
sponges. 

You will need sponges in three 
colors: two flower colors, such as 
pink, blue, and yellow; and green 
for the leaves. Cut off thin slices and 
shape to make petals and leaves. 
Each flower may have four or five 
petals; two leaves are enough for 
each. The stems of the flowers may 
cross or just touch at the bottom. 
Make stems with crayon if you like. 
Lay the cut pieces in the upper left 
corner of your paper in the design 
you want. 

Now you are ready to glue. Pro- 
tect the table on which you work 
with newspapers. Use tweezers to 
pull a petal from the design with- 
out disturbing the other parts. 
Spread a thin layer of glue on the 
petal and then lay it back in place. 
Use a clean white cloth to remove 
any glue that spreads past the edges. 
Set the card aside to dry. Letter 
your greeting or write an original 
verse with crayons, using the same 
colors as the flowers. 


Fit-the- Word Puzzle 


Frances Morris 
















The egret is in his correct place. 
Can you place the other objects 
where they belong? 













ee 


Ont SS sae 
Pe ia 
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FUN WITH WORDS 


Sheila Bane 


M/E 
M 











4 
M 














a 
MIE 














1. Darns 

2. Asmall fish 

3. An animal with a hump 
4. A goblin 


THREAD THE NEEDLE 


June A. Stephenson 


Here is a good trick for you to 
have at your next party. Give each 
person a chance to try to perform it. 
The player must sit on a gallon glass 
jug placed on its side on the floor. 
Then he places one foot on the toe of 
the other foot, which is held out 
straight in front of him. When he 
once gets in this position, the player 
must then try to thread a needle in 
a given length of time. 


JUMBLED TREES 


Marguerite Lodge 


Can you rearrange the letters 
properly to make the names of trees? 
1. recda 5. eipn 
2. rppalo 6. rif 
3. plape 7. gif 
4. ako 


FILL IN THE SPACES 
Laura Arlon 


A pen will not write if it does not 
have ink. 
You can’t make a chain without a 


There would be no honey if there 
were no bees. 
You can’t open locks without the 


You could not breathe if you did not 
have lungs. 
What good would a ladder be with- 


You couldn’t do this puzzle if you 
didn’t have a brain. 

The whole earth would dry up 
without any - - - -. 

A clock would be useless if it did not 
keep time. 

Your answers are wrong if they do 





Time to Smile 


Mother: Jimmy, why do you walk like 
that? Do your feet hurt? 
Jimmy: No, but my shoes do. 





Teacher (after telling her class about 
the rhinoceros family): Who can 
name some things that are danger- 
ous to get near and have horns? 

Bill: Automobiles. 
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| Notes from 
| Aunt Grace 





Dear Girls and Boys, 

Agnes is sitting by the radiator 
toasting her toes. We have just re- 
turned from the bank. Since this is 
January, guess what we have been 
doing at the bank? No, not paying 
our Christmas bills but depositing 
our piggy-bank money. Since Janu- 
ary is thrift month, we have put our 
piggy-bank money in the big bank 
downtown. Agnes counted her pen- 
nies before we left the house. She 
had 532. How many dollars is that? 

Mr. Barker, the bank president, 
helped Agnes empty our two banks. 
He broke the seals carefully so that 
we can use them again this year. 
Then Mr. Barker patted Agnes on 
the head and said that she was a 
good girl. I also told him that many 
of my nieces and nephews were good 
girls and boys, too, since they kept 
piggy banks and regularly deposited 
money. Mr. Barker said that he 
would like to meet them all. I told 
him that it would keep him busy 
saying “Hello” and shaking hands 
for a long time. 

So you see he really likes thrifty 
girls and boys as well as adults. 

Affectionately, 


Fad Grae 


Dear Aunt Grace, 
I am sending you a poem about 
our kitten. 
Our black kitten climbed the 
stairway, 
Like my fingers climb the 
keys: 
C, d, e, f, g, a, b,c 
As pretty as you please. 
Lucy P. Kincaid, Kentucky 


Both of us enjoyed your poem 
very much, Lucy. 

A kitten friend is best of all 

To everyone both big and small. 


We’re very, very sorry to hear 
that Shirley Haynes, from School 43 
in Buffalo, died. Shirley was Bank 
Chairman of the Good Citizenship 
Club. A letter and clipping were 
sent by Joyce Schenk. 





We welcome, but cannot acknowl- 
edge, contributions for this depart- 
ment. Two dollars or more is paid 
for each item used except riddles 
and jokes, for which one dollar each 
is paid. Manuscripts (except season- 
al) not heard from in six months 
should be considered rejected. Those 
with stamped envelopes will be re- 
turned. Address: Girls and Boys, 
The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


















FOR 


DAY BY DAY 





| J AN U ARY eee Cima Hackett’s Daily Suggestions 


to Help You in Your Classroom 


5. The arrival of January—a whole month unin- 
terrupted by a single holiday——causes many a 
teacher to rejoice. Now at last some real teach- 
ing can be done! In preparation for the days 
ahead, better skim your courses of study, noting 
the areas in which you feel that some review is 
needed before any new material is presented 
to the class. 


6. Why not guide the children in a little stock- 
taking, too, and recheck the standards that were 
set up earlier in the year for both independent 
and group work periods? If some changes are 
needed in the light of recent experience, a reso- 
lution or two can be made by the class which 
will bring about the desired changes. 


7. This is one of the best months for carrying 
on science activities relating to winds, tempera- 
ture, and weather. Older pupils like checking 
and keeping records relating to weather maps 
and reports, barometers, and thermometers. Ex- 
periments which teach simple facts about cold 
and hot air, and the evaporation, condensation, 
and expansion of water when frozen will also be 
of interest. 


8. If your class is to study the Lapps or the Es- 
kimos, or is to learn about Canada, Sweden, 
Norway, Switzerland, or any other country that 
has a good deal of ice and snow, now is a good 
time to launch the activity. 


9. More and more time will be spent in the play 
center if you teach in a geographical area where 
cold, stormy weather sends the children into the 
warm classroom from the playground for longer 
periods before the opening of school. If pos- 
sible, add some new material to the center which 
can be taken to individual desks and enjoyed. 


x x & 


12. Now for a word about books. Followers of 
Carolyn Haywood will be delighted to know 
about her latest, The Mixed-Up Twins. A new 
Little Golden Book, All Aboard, by Marion 
Cogner, makes the story of a little girl's travel 
on a modern train seem like magic. Stories from 
Mary Poppins, selected and abridged by P. L. 
Travers, are now published in the form of a big 
picture book. The book, A Garden We Planted 
Together, put out by the United Nations De- 
partment of Public Information, is also worthy 
of your attention. 


13. Before it is time to requisition text and 
library books for the coming school year, try to 
get acquainted with the newest and best in the 
field. If possible, obtain the latest catalogue of 
children's books from a near-by bookshop or 
borrow one from the children's librarian in your 
local library. As you look over the reviews, make 
notes of titles which seem especially suited to 
the age and interests of your class. 





14. While you are still at the library, why not 
look over a book or two of games and list a few 
new ones suitable for use during indoor recess 








periods this month and next? Then you will be 
ready to dispel the gloom which usually appears 
with the announcement, "No outdoor recess.” 


15. You might also check the library poetry an- 
thologies for poems that are especially suitable 
tor use with the children this month. It is nice to 
be able to greet a fresh snowfall with a poem 
about snowflakes and to read about warm mit- 
tens and skating when the poems will be most 
appreciated. 


16. When presenting a poem to the class for 
the first time, make your introduction brief but 
challenging. And do read in a natural tone of 
voice, for children are quick to recognize an ar- 
tificial stilted tone and will react to it, rather 
than to the poem itself. 


x x & 


19. If your pupils are in the habit of making 
posters to emphasize thrift, perhaps they would 
like to make a big frieze depicting the most ex- 
citing events in Benjamin Franklin's life. If the 
group prefers, a short “radio” or "television" 
skit could be prepared and presented. A 
“mouse” in the role of master of ceremonies 
would lend a novel touch while scenes from the 
story told by the mouse in Ben and Me (an 
amusing book by Robert Lawson) are enacted. 


20. Give your pupils some practical assistance 
as they prepare to write short stories relating to 
thrift, by naming a few topics from which enter- 
taining tales could be developed. These might 
include: a piggy bank telling about his problems 
in trying to save, the adventures of a dime that 
longed to see a bank, and a squirrel that nearly 
came to grief when he forgot to be thrifty. 


21. No matter how crowded your school day 
may be, remember that it is necessary to take 
time at frequent intervals to carry on discussions 
relating to good citizenship and safety. 


22. Training children to observe common cour- 
tesy and fair play pays immediate dividends to 
the teacher. A classroom in which the pupils are 
thoughtful of one another's rights and privileges 


will have a good climate, and but few disciplin- 
ary measures will be needed. 


23. Children of all ages will enjoy adding to a 
collection of big buttons. They will use them in 
a variety of ways—making designs, and cownt- 
ing and handling them as they compare and con- 
trast the various types. (Be sure that all the but- 
tons are large if little children are to use them.) 


x xX & 


26. Make your writing practice periods doubly 
functional by including groups of words that are 
related to the science, social-studies, and /an- 
guage activities being carried on by the class. 
Give the children an opportunity to help select 
the words which are to be used. 


27. Are you on the lookout for the new issues of 
the market magazines as they appear in your 
grocery chain stores each month? The covers on 
these inexpensive publications are fine sources 
from which to add to your collection of pictures. 


28. /f you are fortunate enough to be near a 
novelty mill, obtain a big box or bag of discards 
for use at school. The odd-shaped wooden ob- 
jects fascinate young children who love to use 
them for building in combination with small 
wooden blocks. Older children get all sorts of 
ideas for constructing things from them. 


29. As only one experience will prove, it is nev- 
er wise to attempt to present a new song fo your 
class until you are perfectly familiar with the 
words and music yourself. If you are not suffi- 
ciently well prepared to look at the children as 
you sing, it is not half so easy to capture and 
hold their attention and interest. 


30. No matter what type of individual help you 
are giving to the members of your class, be sure 
that it is carried on in such a way that if will not 
destroy self-confidence. 
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When Older 


M Y SIXTH grade was complet- 
1 ing their study of Western 
As if to sum it all up, 
Statement 
had 


were 


Frontiers 
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that our 


om made the 


wester! expansion 


reached its limit—that we 


bumping into the ocean ri ht now 
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Alaska lhat's a 
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was certainly a trontier, 
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posted on ! bul by 
That night earch 
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would emphasize in the study, 
\ta 
before school the next me 
I found that they had alse 
conve thinkin In 


that 


meetin f the committee 


ist ct 

been lar 
I had 

list unless 


My 


their thinking had 
more pertinent than min 
decided not to 
the discussion demanded it. 
list followed these lines 
l. Early history of 
The purchase of the terri 
torv in 186 and 
illed “Seward’s Folly 
}. Size and physi al features 


limate 


read my 


why it was 


( 
». Population; racial groups 
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Children 


udy Alaska - - - 


a report on a sixth-grade unit 
by Margaret Houghtaling 


6. Mineral 


products, 


and = agricultural 

Government. 

Cultural opportunities, 

4. The aurora borealis 

Now compare it with the list 
developed by the committee. 

1. How 
Alaska now 
ple could make a good living in 
Alaska? 

How do Alaskans travel? 
Will jet-propelled planes and oth- 
er speedy revolutionize 
Alaska? 

}. What is the climate of Alas- 
ka? If we could harness atomic 
could the 


intense cold of winter be 


many people live in 


and how many peo- 


aircralt 


energy growing season 
ind the 
changed on a large enough scale 
to make it profitable? 

+. What Alaska mean to 


n defense Being so near to 


does 
Russia, is it a liability or an asset? 
Will Alaska be important for 
peacetime aviation if planes use 
the North Pole route? 

>. Why Alaska a state 
Should it be? Should we sell 

laska to ¢ Should Alaska 
be allowed to decide? 

6. Should our 
courage homesteading in 
What does it do now? 

There was our unit! When the 
meeting was over, I tore up my 


isn t 


anada? 


government ¢n- 


Alaska? 


1953 


list. One thing was certain—ci- 
ther my children were "way ahead 
of me or I had been temporarily 
“off the beam” when I did my 
thinking. I'm sharing this ex- 
perience other 
cause the same thing may happen 
Most of the time my 
teaching is really better but occa- 
I have a flash back to 


teaching the wav I was taught. 


with teachers be- 


to vou, 


sionally 


Carrying Out the Unit 
he 
questions duplicated, and present- 
ed it to the class. Now there were 
two ways in which they could pro- 


committee had the list of 


ceed. The group could be divided 
committees, each committee 
taking a question. Or, we could 
continue to work as a class. At 


first committees were selected but 


int 


they were soon disbanded. Every 
discussion topic sounded so inter- 
esting that nearly evervone want- 
ed to be on all the committces. 
We finally agreed to introduce 
each topic with a brief discussion 
period followed by individual as- 
signments and a research period 
There would be discussion peri- 
Indi- 
some 


mds as needed 
did 


research in advance, were chosen 


they were 


vidual chairmen, who 


for each topic. 
High Lights of the Study 


Population study. The children 
were surprised to find that there 
black Alaska 


are more bears in 


than people. From facts gathered 
about gold mining, they 
that population increases would 
have to be in agriculture, lum- 
bering, or other types of mining. 
Lhe bulletins on 
homesteading very at- 


dec ided 


government 
sounded 
tractive and everyone was ready 
to pack up and go, but a serious 
discussion on increasing popula- 
tion too quickly, convinced them 
that a more gradual homestead- 
Charts and 
graphs explaining the government 
for veteran homestead- 


ing policy was best. 


program 
ing were made, with the eventual 
conclusion that Alaska could eas- 
ily assimilate 200 families a year. 
2. Airplane travel. The 
sion on jet propulsion seemed to 
campaign for more 


discus- 
turn into a 
heli« opters, once researc h had es- 
tablished that jet power would be 
Then the matter of 
government-subsidized helicopters 
was strongly debated. After all, 
group, they would 
stimulate trade. But the final de- 
cision was that government subsi- 
dies in Alaska were not desirable. 
My children didn’t even approve 
liberal credit for 
One social- 


impractical. 


argued one 


of more strug- 
gling homesteaders. 
minded youngster, however, in- 
sisted that the other children 
would change their minds if they 
were homesteading. 

3. Atomic and_ Alaska. 
The chairman of the planning 


Continued on page 80) 


enerey 


group was 


This white :whale,about twelve feet long, has 


just been brought in. 


The seal skins, above, 


are stretched out and pegged down for dry- 


mg. 


Later they 


will be made into mukluks 


(Eskimo boots), parkas, and other clothing. 
















AFTER the meat has > 
been dried thorou ee 
it is stored near a 
family hut in 4 ting” 
buildimg/6n stilts. "Phere 
it is out of Me reach of 
huskies and ther ani- 
mals. 








La ABOVE we observe 
Abraham Lincoln of 
Kotzebue, who is drill- 
ing “holes in an ivory 
cribbage board he is 
making. 











In the summertime. 


ESKIMOS 






... make, mend 


ALL day long the net mender sits ort 
the ground \fixing the net)for the ~ 
next fishing trip. She wears a dress 
over her parka, and Beaded mukhiks 
(boots made of sealskin). 


THERE’S no corner groéery-in- KE ski- 
mo-land, so each family stores ifs own 
winter supplies. Sealand whale meat 
and fish are dried on Taeks in the Stin. 


ae Swe boys in the foregréund_are 
holting.an inflated seal’s~stomach 


whith has been cleaned and dried. It 
willbe filled’ with.seal or whale oil, 
which is burned in lamps for-light. 


SS 
eo ~™ 


Pictures for this and the opposite j 
were supplied by IDA B. AL SETH. 














THIS Eskimo woman is making 
wer to sell. To. make the sewing 


tee chews the. leather. She 
ribow rug. Do you 
Ren Rk 
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8 aiauevingy is warm, the children chien 


doors, The grownups, above, 

rhythm rin out\on animal] skins stretched ov 

by the players. Dach dancer acts out the story of the yore 
in his own way. 








[75] 





TEACHERS’ 


ARTICLES for this department should not exceed 
i, each on a separate 8%” x 11” 


prefer them typed, 
sheet. Put name 
photograph or sample 
Tue Instavuctor, Dansville, 
Articles cannot be 
not heard from 
We will pay two 
and an additional dollar for 
Keep your contributions 


and 
Address 


your 


n six 


NUMBER VERSE 
Bertha L. Betensley 


HIS verse may be taught to 
T the first-graders by rote, and 
then one or two verses each day 
may be written on the black- 
board. Point out the difference 
between the numerals and written 
numbers. 

1 and | make 2 

One little cat, 

One little dog, 

I like them both, don’t you? 


2 and 2 make 4 

['wo lemon drops, 

[wo lollipops, 

We buy them at the store 


3 and 3 make 6 
I tap, tap, tap, 
I clap, clap, clap, 


It’s ensy to do tricks 


4 and 4 make 8 

Four little planes, 

Four shiny trains, 

I line them all up straight 


5 and 5 make 10 

Five vellow chicks, 
Five speckled chicks, 
All run to Mother Hen 


SAFETY PLAY 
Lula Walker 


- children’s love of play may 
be put to use in dramatizing 
safety rules. Suppose the teacher 
asks, “What would you do if vour 
She may 
hear such answers as, “I'd run to 
the bathroom for water,” or “I'd 
telephone the fire department “ 
teach 


clothing caught fire? 


This is a good chance to 
the right procedure by giving 
blanket letting 
smother the 
Remind the 
blanket 
could be put out by rolling on | 


chiid a and him 


imaginary flames 
children that 


were available. tl 


{ 76 } 


louble spacec 
address 


N.Y 

acknowledged or returned, but if an item is 
onths it may be considered rejected 
dollars upon publication for each article used 
a photograph or a drawing 

coming! 
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elp 


300 words. We 


on each sheet and on every 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 


floor. Put newspapers on the floor 
and let several children act out 
your directions. You can easily 
demonstrate that shutting off air 
stops a fire. Put a piece of crum- 
pled paper in a pan and light it. 
As it blazes up, quickly clap a 
cover over it. 

The toy telephone offers a good 
opportunity for children to prac- 
tice reporting fires, illness, and ac- 
cidents to the authorities 
While the should never 
overemphasize this type of play, 
she will find it a vivid way to 
present safety measures, and the 
children will always suggest new 


proper 
teacher 


and novel ideas for its use. 


OUR MUSIC DIARY 
Isabelle Anthony 


7 — HAVE a committee of five 
W children (changed at reg- 
who make a note 
of every music activity which 
takes place in a day. At the end 
of each week they meet and com- 
pile their notes. These are copied 
on notebook paper and entered in 
a booklet which hangs on the wall. 
Chis information is valuable for 
review purposes, and for a sum- 
mary at the end of the vear to be 
passed on for the continuity of 
the music program in the school. 


ular intervals 


DICTATION FUN 


Claire Hoffman 


tvipk the class into four or 
D five teams and dictate a sen- 
tence. The first member of cach 
teara goes to the blackboard and 
the dictation until he 
makes an error. Then the second 
corrects the mistake and contin- 
Next, the third does 
provided the sentence 


writes 


ues writing. 
the same, 
has not been completed correctly 
The first team to finish the sen- 
tence correctly scores a point. Dic 
tatr a second sentence and the 


1953 


nother 


CLUB 


team 
with 
with 
wins 


each 
Pr On ced as 
lhe 


number of 


child in 


writing 


next line in 
Starts 
first 

highest 
the game. 


sentence team 


pe ynts 


A NUMBER GAME 


Marie Sorensen 


OR a game stressing number 
F combinations, seat the chil- 
dren in a circle, place a bottle in 
the center of the ring, and place 
circle 
child 


it Stops, 


number combinations in a 
around the bottle. Cone 
spins the bottle. When 
the smaller end points to or neat 


one of the combinations, to which 








me forene Ruth 





Y CLASS used the old nursery 
M rhyme, ““There Was an Old 
Woman Who Lived in a Shoe,” 
for the annual P.T.A. member- 
ship drive. From construction pa- 
shoe contain- 
there 
The 
windows were cut on three sides 
fold back 
when the window was opened. At 
each window a pupil’s name was 


per we cuta lara 


ing aS many windows as 


were pupils in the room. 
side to 


leaving one 


Jack Royer 


Se 


the child gives the answer. If cor- 
rect, he may have a second turn 
and a third turn. Then he choos- 
es the next caller. If he misses 
before having a third turn, the 
teacher chooses the caller. This 
game has been very popular with 
my pupils. 


SILF.OUETTE USES 
Helen Hardt 


7 thirty pupils in my fourth 
grade were helped to realize 
the indivi. ual differences that ex- 
ist in a class of this size by a very 
simple The children 
worked in groups of two, making 
silhouettes of each other. After 
the silhouettes were completed, 
we talked the distinctive 
features in the profiles of each 
person. We then carried this dis- 
cussion on into the differences 
that exist scholastically and social- 
ly, and wht we could do to help 
us to work and play together more 
effectively. After our discussion, 
the silhouettes were hung in the 
hall with the question, “Do You 
Know Us? 1a kev to the num- 
bered silhouettes. A great deal of 
interest in our display was shown 
bv the 


ivity. 


about 


ott pupils of the s« hool, 


which greatly pleased my class. 


OUR P.T.A. SHOE 


Nella Walters 





the window re- 
mained until the pupil 
brought in the P.T.A. member- 
ship for his parents. Then the 
window was opened and a pic- 
ture of the parent was placed in 
the space. Each child may draw 
the picture of his parent, and in- 
sert it in the Each child is 
anxious to bring in the member- 
ship in order that his window 
may be opened. 


but 


‘ ke sed 


written, 


spac Cc 









Specially for rural teachers - - - - 









District No. 6 Goes to the 
a INAUGURATION ~~~ 


we , = es ‘ “— 4 


/ & . 
de —! le Gretchen Wells fo “} 












































E ARLY in January, 1949, I prom spired them to draw. Needless to 











4 ised the pupils in my little say they formed many mental pic- 
country school in Madison County, — tur resulting in sketches that 
Nebraska, that we were going to go were varied and most interesting. 
to the presidential inauguration i Using colored chalk on our 
Washington, D.¢ The word inau- blackboard diagram, we followed 

uration necded a bit of explaining the inaugural parade down Penn- 
to the lower grades [he pupils svilvania Avenue. One at a time the | 
began to ask questions but I did children were permitted to go to 
not explain the board and draw and color | 


During the intervening days we ymething of interest to them along THE MEN WHO FLY the giant AIR FRANCE new-type, long 



























: nee Co oO ) 10 mY » logge: 
made a scrapbook from newspaper the wav—as a flag-decked motor- range C nstellations are veteran pilots, most of whe m have logge J 
‘. | , TF , more than a million miles in the air. Experienced travelers know 
irticles and pictures pertaining to cycle, a band, a calliope, and oo and respect the world-renowned AIR FRANCE record for de 
the arrangements for the coming In the afternoon we used the in- pendability, precision, anti luxury unexcelled in air travel. 
nauguration. We also wrote to a iuguration theme in all classes. 
friend in Washington, asking for The spelling words ranged from = 
picture booklets showing places of car for first grade to inauguration 
historic interest in our nation’s cap- for upper grades. The upper-grade pl 2 
tal These activities provided les- English classes wrote a_ report, © broad THE WORLD'S 
) sterial fo o ‘ , Enge- hile the prin grad , ° LARGEST 
. - mate ¢ fe ill ay s in Eng wh | primary grades _ up j iaeeer 
nsh, social studies, and art a littie story in simple sentences OF AIR ROUTES 
Finally the big day arrived. We The primary number classes used ENJOY THE LAST WORD Serving 
ss . : rer eee $ - 76 Countries 
drew a large diagram diagonally the blackboard drawing in making IN LUXURY AIR TRAVEL... On 6 Continents 
the full length of the blackboard up little problems in additior and 
showing the Avenue down whicl subtraction—such as counting the . 
the inaugural parade would pass build finding the number of Y nCe 
locating the White House at one different colors of chalk used, and ° 
end and the Capitol at the other, noting how many more buildings _ 4 
with important buildings between were on one side of the street than | fs a) 
the two. We also sketched in the the other. The intermediate grades . iP 
other outstanding places of interest. determined the approximate num- Fe . 
About ten minutes before inau- ber of blocks from the White House wat 
guratior time I brought in my ra- to the Capitol and then changed gunese 
dio and placed it on a table in the the distance to vards, feet, and 
front of the room and tuned in inc] The upper grades, study- 
Then I gave all the children a_ ing time belts, figured out the hour GRACIOUS LIVING ALOFT: Stretch out your legs, 
large sheet of drawing paper, and at whichthe inauguration had been sink deep into your soft “sky lounger” chair. En- 
7 , - , oy the comfortable extra roominess of the new- 
told them that they didn’t ha to heard in a given list of cities joy al 4 f he n 
ig teat seagate t | ones ee hi type AIR FRANCE Constellation, while charm- 
use it but tha hey m™ we soemeall e pups, tater re se to this ing, English-speaking stewards and hostess serve 
thing interest that made ther is their most enjovable day in you flawlessly...as only the French know how : 
“see a picture and feel like draw- — s hool, brought the dav to a happy AFRICA AND 
! ing,” the y could sketch is they lis- close } ca h making a souvenir THE NEAR EAST 
’ tened booklet containing his own draw- F 
a ° , eee: Rive weed near WORLD'S FINEST AIR CUISINE: Exquisite French 
[To me it was iscinating to ings, stories, reports, arithmetic and food, prepared by masters of the art of French cook- 


watch their facial expressions as_ spelling lessons, and hectographed ing and served to you aloft in the famed French 


the epee pi turesque coms copies of the best drawings of each style. Champagne or a fine vintage wine and 
ments along the line of march in- of his schoolmates. f course, a liqueur after dinner...a delightful 
experience in gracious living. 





“Let's Make a Jeep to Ride in,” “ME PARISIAN— cy “THE RAMISIAN SPECIAL” "AUSTRALASIS. 





suggested Eva Rude’s first-graders living aloft...from New — flight~non-stop overnight 
York, Boston and Mont from New York to Paris 


at Tuolumne, California real to Paris, Frankfurt, Ten dollars additional 


Making a jeep proved not too difficult and it afforded great satisfac- 
tion to the whole school. “I dare say the majority of children in the 
school had a turn in it,” Miss Rude reports. Such an activity seems 
highly suitable for a rural school where the older children can super- 


vise and assist the younger ones. Many attendant learnings will occur. AIR FRANCE 


body—a wooden bex in which school — CeNURY 
supplies had been shipped 

axles and steering shaft—broomsticks 

wheels— made by boys in woodworking 
shop SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 

AIR FRANCE, 683 Fifth Avenue, New York 22,PLaza 

9-7000, Othces in Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas; 

headlights—tuna cans Los Angeles, San Francisco, Washington, D. C., Bogota, 

loor hinges—leather straps Caracas, Havana, Mexico, Montreal 


hub caps—jar lids 





bumper—-board nailed to two blocks 
windshield—weooden lath framework Meals available moderately priced 






covered with clear cellophane 






fenders—could be added using 1” x 2” 






wooden strips 
seat—small box inside large one or 
board nailed in place 
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Helpful “Teaching Materials 
for You 


envelope—with any required remittance—directly to Coupon 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 
Other coupons on pages 36, 38, 80, 103.) 


CLIP EACH COUPON INDIVIDUALLY 


FILL IN COMPLETELY 
the coupons for the items 
you want. Clip these cou 


pons and send them in one 





AMERICAN OPTICAL CO., Instrument Division (Projectors). Please send me information 


and the new w prices on the MC300 Projector for 2 « 2 slides and slidefilms 


Zone State 1-53 
eeecee 





Pee eeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeoees 
MATURAL RUBBER BUREAU Please send me your pictorial wall chart in color on ‘‘How 
Natural Rubber Is Grown 


415 


No 


‘ Zone State 1-53 





FIRST LOAN COMPANY, Dept. U-133 Please send me, in a plain envelope, complete 
ntormation about your Borrow-By-Ma ervice for teachers, as described on Page 3 


328 


State 1-53 
cece 


City 





a) 


PERSONAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION, Box 5246-1. Please send me the following ma 
terial free f charge: Mode Ed at a! Port? pies of Growing Up 


363 


N 


Zone State 1-53 
oe 
Teaching Aids. Please send me a free re 
trition, EAT TO LIVE, together with your 

free charts, booklets and other materials 


280 





WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE, Dept. |-1 


view Dy * the handb kh 


SESS SSESEESE SEES SEES ESEEEEEEEEESESSESEESESSESESESESESESESESSEESESSSOOSESEESOEESD 


6. F. GOODRICH COMPANY, Public Relations Dept. Please send me copies of 
WONDER 8 K OF RUBBER with TEACHERS’ MANUAL copies of “JOHN 
N MAKE THE TEAM " with TEACHERS’ MANUAL 


¥ 


258 


ty Zone 1-53 





THE BOBSS-MERRILL CO., INC Please send me descriptive literature and order blank 
vering fifty Sch Edit ¥ mes in ‘The Childhood of Famous Americans Series." 


192 


No. Pup 


ty ne State 1.53 


WORLD BOOK, Box nt of “MILL CREEK" shown 


3565. Please 
m peges 21.28 N 


vember INSTR 


269 


State 1-53 





BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
. is f 1953 


nd on your complete selection 
display units, and films. Please in 
pupils of my grade 


Please ser 


of tee ted t hiet 


160 
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Reading in Our 
Intermediate Grades 
Co ed fr age 47) 


it they were placed with other supe- 
readers at the top level. They 
e¢ adjustments easily and did 

did work 
cards are issued four 
or about every forty-five 
the end of each marking 
teachers meet and discuss 


certain pupils shoul 


each inter 
acher ; group of about 
pupils whose general read- 
s at the same level 
aiding program to be suc 
based ipon several 
nust be carefully 
heir reading abil 
dates estab 
regrouping; and 
be prov ded with 
material to avoid rept 
it is likely rtain pu 
retained at a given leve 
than one year 
After three vears of experimenta 
ichers and parents rezard 
is highly successful. Our su 
vders ar constantly chal- 
stead of being bored to death 
would be if they remained ir 
Much of their 


with analytical reading 


ilar grades 


ers task is made 
( reducing the range of read 
ibility of her pupils rhis plan 
modified and used successfully 


elementary school 


An Individualized Reading 


Program 
Continued from page 47) 


upposedly watching and reading si 


tly along th the child who is 
ling aloud, but more often he is 


inning what he will do when school 


vut or may even be looking at some- 


ng else. In order for each child to 


read a part of the day's story, it is re- 


ited several times The hild who 
rns readily is subjected to unnec- 
iry repetition and becomes bored 
] r-learning child leaves the 
nentally and fails to learn even 
ipable of learning 
flectiveness 
methods chers 
have set up the specific goal 
! each child’s individual needs 
rowth patterns Every child is 
tted to learn to read at his own 
He I / \ Ws own ag 
p but rea at his own reading 
evel 
I} las oO veat I have added a 
new teatu l iv first-year pupils 
My room env 


tivity program 


nment 1s set up to per 
There are 


mit ar | 
work, a plavhouse nook 

yainting materials and space 
ind cutting materials, 

farm toy dollhouse 

yamine be ird science 
with n iterials and 
ind books. The first 

e call our sharir 
hildren share experi- 
ons, and show things 


Many of 


units of 


to schoc 
nto interesting 
enriching experiences 
this period each child is 
work for which he is indi 


When this work 


esponsible 


is completed he may choose any of the 
things provided for him to use. There 
are two rules. Each child must be 
busy at something, and he must do it 
quietly enough so those reading are 
not disturbed. Most of the creative 
work related to our units is done by 
committees or individuals at this time 

Problems needing the teacher’s hel; 
ip between 
| have had 


are saved and brought 1 
reading groups or after al 
a reading turn 

When children are working or play 
ing together they show their rea 
selves. It is while they are thus en 
gaged that a teacher gets an insight 
into their personalities and emotional 
needs so that she knows how to hel 
them become better citizens 
The children are divided into part 
These part 


are as nearly equal in reading in 


ner groups for reading 


ests and abilities as possible. The 

who read together take turns at 
They leave 
ir activity to read and then resume 


listener and teacher 


vhen their turn is over 

Although my main attention is with 
the two who are reading, I am able t 
watch the others. The children who 
are not reading are free to come to 
me for approval of work done; or they 
wait for he Ip between reading groups 

I find this type of program makes 
for happier children and thus for bet- 
er schoolroom citizens. Each child is 

n the help he himself needs and 
he idvances in reading ability at his 
own rate of learning 

Che first year I had this type o 
program, my enrollment was thirty 
seven ! year it s twenty-seven 
It is a great advantage to have the 
smaller enrollment but the progran 
will work with t 

So, te hide behind 
the old alil n theory but 
wont work in n situation Give it 
try It has given me new impetus 


1 new challenge, a new feeling of jo 


n actually living with my pupils and 


happiness in watching them grow anc 


develop nto the best each can he 


Happy Birthday, 
Mrs. Wendy! 


one expected us to have presents ready 
for Mrs. Wendy, but Mother said she 
had this extra box of candy and we 
were welcome to it. When I give it to 
Mrs. Wendy ll sa is from all o 
18 Let S Se ‘ ( i hide 
That bie « ‘ igh a 

place I'll just slip the candy box un 
ler the lid e do I 


Vil put this old carton out of the way 
I 1 


can set it inside the broom clos 
Enter Mary and [ill 
yu.t—U bet Trudy thinks it's funny 
that you and | both got cold and 
wanted to come n You'll have to 
hurry She's coming back as soon as 


P 


she puts her led iway 
MARY look ind Oh, Jil 
the box with my apron in it Is gone 
Who could have taken it I've got 
to finish that last bit of sewing Where 
an it be Looks about wildly 
wonder when 


DY enter I 
Mrs. Wendy ll get here 
mARY—She should be coming any 
minute 
What are you all 


BABS (enterin 
Looking at the cake 
It was ir 


doing in here 
Sav!’ Where is the cake? 
a big cardboard carton 

oTuers—In a urdboard cartor 
The CAKE! Oh, dear! Do you sup 
pose it was that box that I put my 
gift » But where is it now? 

SALLY (enter What's the matter 
in here? Why the shrieks and moan 


Continued on page 83 
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John Peppers Notes 


FOR CANADIAN READERS 








ARCHITECT 


= the past three years 
Horace Roberts has become a 
leading school architect by design 
ing more than thirty schools in 
eastern Ontario. School-architect 
Roberts, who lives in Westport 


Ontario, believes that designs tor 


new Canadian school buildings 
must fulfill two functions the 
building must be a house for teach 
ng efficiently, and there must be as 
many square feet usable for instruc- 
tional purposes as possible The 
building con- 
structed with public funds and the 
school architect must build the best 
school with the least money Look- 
functional 


school is a_ public 


ing over the many new 
has planned 
achieved 


school buildings he 
Mr. Roberts’ 


a large measure of his aims 


designs have 


FILM GUIDE 


Cc ANADIAN teachers of grades sev- 
4 en and eight will find “Film 
Guide” an outstanding attention 
attractor on the school bulletin 
boards. It is a bright, illustrated 
wall sheet that deals with four o1 
five films selected from the current 
comments on them and 


question “to ask 


releases 
suggests sore 
vourself afterwards.’ 

Its purpose 1s to educate young 
movie fans towards higher stand- 
irds of taste. The Guide is a splen- 
did starting point for discussion of 
current movies in your Current 
Events programme Just leaving 
the Guide on the notice board in 
chool is helpful in creating selec- 
tive habits of film going (and tele- 
viewing 

The British Film 
the Film 


panel of teachers and child workers 


Institute whicl 
sponsors Guide” has a 
view feature movies prior to thei 
release On the basis of their re- 
»yorts “Film Guide” is edited each 
nonth by Stanley Reed, a former 
teacher who is the Institute’s Filn 
Appreciation Ofhcer 

If you'd like a 
Guide for your school, write to 
Mr. Reed at The British Film In- 
stitute, 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London W.C.2, England 


sample Film 


MOVIE MAKER 


TT last camping training film 

“The Camper and His Canoe,” 
made by Louis A. Shore, 
Canadian Film Awards that corre- 
spond to the American Oscars 
leac her Shore has taken more non 
children’s 


won two 


prole ssional 


training films than anyone else and 


camping 


leader in the 
creation of movies of this type. His 


has become a world 


latest films, in color and sound, are 
entitled “Wood Sculpture,” “Ar 
row’s Flight,” and Camp Aquat- 


ics.” They appeal to all who like 
the outdoors, but are designed as 
counsellor-training films. Canadian 
interested in 


films to 


teachers who are 
camping would find these 
be a high light ol 
ing convention Camp executives 
may write to Mr. Louis Shore at 
Essex Street School in Toronto 


iny spring Camp- 


CONVENTIONS 


7 Ss 1S ar dea ft me session of 
tea F 


chers’ convention that is a 
change from the standardized lec- 
ture and question pe riod Several 
tables ind chairs are set up in 
roups in a large room. Fach table 

marked by a card indicating the 
subject which will he 
there such as Writing, Reading 
Guidance Spe lling School Finan 
mo. and 


ng, and so on. One or two experts 


discussed 


these particular fields, each wear 
ing an identifying name badge, are 
seated at each table leachers 
vishing to hear about that particu 
ir subject just sit down at the 
small table grouping. In an atmos 
mere ot 


tions are 


friendliness many ques 
asked and experts and 
teachers join forces to give sore 
practical answers. This convention 
technique stimulates interest and 
round- 
table discussion groups to appeal to 


the specialized 


participation ind creates 


audience Conven 
tion goers have the option of stay 
ng at one table all the session, o1 
g discussed a particular point, 
they can move to another table 


LETTERS FOR PUPILS 
NE of the oldes ‘ 
( ) ah Idest, th 


certainly the most active 

Student Letter Exchanges in the 

world is operated by Mr. R Cc 
Mishek of Waseca Minnesota 

He is looking for lists of Cana- 


dian pupils at least twelve years of 


largest, 


igt vho would like to correspond 

th boys and girls in the United 
States If Canadian teachers will 
send him a list giving name, age 
nd address of each, he will 
on to American students 
The Americans will write first. It 
1S hoped that 


SCX 


th 
ASS cst 


many a lasting cor- 
respondence will be started as an- 
other brick is laid in the house of 
Canadian-American good will 





Canadian Teachers— As you can 


plainly see, this column is all 
yours, although many teachers 
in the States will read it too 
Would you like to be a contrib- 
utor to, as well as a reader of, 
Mr. Pepper's Notes? Send in- 
teresting short items to Cana- 
dian Notes, The Instructor, 
Dansville, N.Y. U.S.A. and we 
will forward them to him. Pay- 
ment will be made for all con- 
tributions used. Unused items 
will not be returned. 























New Horizons in Teaching 


Hoping this will be interesting and helpful to you e 





Concerning 
LITTLE BEGINNERS 
AND THEIR READING 











A Ie 


(3 


Here’s an inexpensive booklet in keeping with 
modern primary teaching. It shows parents how easy it is to 
give home help to youngsters learning to read. 


The name of this booklet is“Ways 
You Can Feely Your Child with 
Reading”. Although directed to 


mothers mi fathers, it is proving 
to be very popular with teachers 
because it actually helps them 
with their job. 

The author, Sally L. Casey, is an 
educator in the primary school 
field. Her suggestions are based 
upon practical experience and also 
upon many 


helpful recommen- 


dations from Dr. Robert Reichart, 


Professor of Education, Oregon 
State College, and Supt. I. R. 
Halseth, Albany, Oregonschools. 


The many subjects are disc ussed ina 
vigorous style which 
follow and 


clear-cut, 
makes them easy 
does much to enlist the aid of 
parents. There are hints for 
Mother and Father and for 
brothers and sisters. There are 
some do’s and don’ts and a list of 
books which children in the first 


second and third grades enjoy. 
If further interested — Booklet, Ways yot 
CAN HELP YOUR CHILD WITH READING, is 
27 pages; 9°x 614"; 10¢ postpaid, Write 
to ROW, PETERSON 


Ridge Ave., Evanst: 


AND COMPANY, 1911 


1 
m, Illinois, 


THE REFRESHING, LONG-LASTING flavor of wholesome, delicious 
Weigiey s Spearmint Gum satisfies between-meal = 


WRIGLEYS 
*“sweet-call"’ without interfering with appetite. And the /\ 

. ° s t= 
pleasant chewing helps relieve tense nerves. Try it. CHEWING Gum” 















A NATIONAL SERVICE 


ALBERT 
TEACHERS 
AGENCY 
and COLLEGE 
BUREAU 


Original Albert 
Since 1885 


25 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


Efficient, reliable 
and personalized 
service for teachers 
and schools. Under 
direct Albert man 
agement for three 
generations, 


Member NATA 





For YOU and Your STUDENTS 
5 Werks in Old Mexico 
° for Only 2 (Two) Dollars 


Va formative 
WEEKLY Let hens sf € laily ad 
ur “ rota mer 
ize sections of Mex A real “per a bizexd”* 

experlence 
PLUS 2 (TWO) VALUABLE GIFTS 
specially selected for you from native 
craftsmen! 
What a wonderful Teaching Aid for YOU! 
neal 








6 wens Eutes 5 arning f ar St 
Geography, Spani History, Social Stu 
1 Your Money Back if N y Ratiafied 
Do it Today-—Send only ‘$2 Now to 
“PROXY VACATIONS,’ ©. Box 1527 
Santa Barbara, California 
Fu fetails upon request Trip Starts Feb. 15 











Missoula, Mont. 
Member N.A.T.A. 


years’ Placement Service 


HUF 


TEACHERS AGENCY| 


ALASKA, HAWAII AND THE WEST 
Exceptional Opportunities coming in daily. 
Western Certification Booklet with 


FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP. REGISTER NOW! 





We recommend for officially reported 


only. 


Member National Ass'n of Teachers Agencies 





BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


316 SOUTH WARREN STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Traveling Representative 


Specialize in New York State 


Established 1874 








ator Encyclopedia 
TO SCHOOLS, LIBRARIES and HOMES. SWBSTAYTIAL INCOME FOR 
MAN O8 WOMAN. | YOU COME UNDER FEDERAL SOCIAL SECURITY, TOO) 


PLEASANT WORK FULL OR PART TIME. FREE LITERATURE /! 




















| Posse” J merican EDUCATOR exe monn 


f 25 APPLICATION 125 25 
PHOTOS 
Genuine Moen-Tone Nati nally 
Known, Perfect Copies, size 24x 
Send good head and shoulde: r 
photo, Original returned unharmed 
Prompt service. Superior Quality 
ince 1898, 
MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 
Box 867-0 La Crosse, Wis 
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A - The Birthday of the 
Fairy Princess 


IN COMPLETELY 
1 remittance—directly to Coupon 
E INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.¥ 
the ie peges 36, 38, 78 03 
CLIP EACH COUPON INDIVIDUALLY 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc., Educational Director 


GRADES 2 





tat 53 
SESS OSES ESSE EE EE EEE EEESEEESESESEEEESSESEEESESESEEEEEESESESEESEEESEEE SOS OESOSS 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc., Educational Director end me Breakfast Teaching Unit for 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
Way Protection’ Policy against accident 
en te & Gey 


ége 





i } 
SESS SESE SEEESEESEESESEEEEESESEEEEEESESEESEESEEESEEEE SEC EOC EE EEEOESE 
FRANK H. FLEER CORPORATION. Pies J informat . r Ame Pictoria ‘ . 


273 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO 


tate 


POOP SS SEE EE SESE ESE SEES SEE EEE EEE EEEEESEEEEEEEESEEEEEESESESEESESESESESESOESESSS 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL, Dept. INS P i mea f py of the t klet 
E v Milk 


13 





POSSESSES ESSE EOE EESESEEEES EEE EE EEO TEESE EEESEEEEE EEE ESSE EESEEEESESESEEEESESESD 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION Please FREE Ray Teaching Unit 


ee Kit kit | ' When Older Children 
Study Alaska 


/ / 


SHSSSSSSSSESSSSESEEE SEES EEESE SEES EEEESESESESEEEEEEEEESESEEEEEEECESESEOOEEESEE EOE 
NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL, Box 76 P pie t 25 pe ’ 
fy 953 Patt . wing w g ' . e-u 


tr 


71 
Name 


City ; 
SSSSSSSSSSS EES EEEEE EEE SESE TEESE EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEESESESESEEEEESEESEEEEEEOEHE 
BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS, Book Dept ‘ ‘ free ¢ dea pectior i ( ‘ 
the Better & Garde ‘ y 8  § ‘ ae 7 Bette bed Ger 4 j ka sell , j F It 


Story Book, { ' derstand that keer Not! happ this point that the best debatin 


was 


A... A. 382 t t it tch tl ked up b 1¢ most facts took 


mut re pre senta 


flirmative de 


itries should fr 


d so, either 
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The Wish Machine 


Continued from page 68 


DICK twisting to sé th fille on 
one Income-tax reports! 
BiLtt—QOh, brother, did you ever get 
tung! I want to rule the world! 
Bill’s Double comes out as a v 
rr oh 77 i aé jf 


That's a laugh! I 


7 
soldier, 


m 


MIKE—QOh-ho! 
want to be a 
jackK—Why do you waste a wish on 
that? All you have 
dier 1s to enlist 
MIKE—Yea, if I 
mean right 
GoRDON—Well, you asked for it 
Mik Double come mut ona 
rutch, h and his 
head almost co with bandages 
peeling potatos 
JACK Aw, heck! None 
have thought « 
while All I wan 
that doesn’t have 
GORDON —Are 


to do to be a sol 


was grown 


up. I 


now 
arn im a@ Siing 


~ you guys 


ft anything worth 
t be 


is to somebody 


to school 


that’s 


to go 


you sure what 
vou want? 
> Do 


uble 
im savage 


ge or ar 
TED 


Hey! 
rot an 


idea 
to make mors 
live. 


ich 


come Afr 
old, 
Wait a 
It $s to use 
mac for as long as | 
I wish to be Houdini 
Ted's Double ome ita 
holding a ring of huge keys in 
hand and a thread strung with nee 
dles swing the other hand. 
jim—Superman’s better’n that. I 
want to be 


out an 
old man 
minute! 
this 





I've 


magi 


one 


; 
fron 


Superman! 


GorvoN—O.K 

A huge roll of paper 1 pu hed 
out of the mach Others stand 
up and unroll it toward the audien 
It is a comic paper square with 
Superman painted on it 

roM—I want to be a cowboy 

Tom’s Doult comes out dressed 
as a cowboy followed by The Bull 
a blanket over two boys with a tail at 


one end and a paper bag head at the 


other—which chases Tom and all the 
Doubles around the stage. 

corvon (yells)—Run back into the 
machine! Spacy'll put it in reverse! 


works furtously at the ¢ 
7 the Doubles ft side, 
the corresponding out again 
. Then the walls of the ma 
hine ll Spacy and The Bull 
The boys stare at the 

GORDON Those space 
so hot. Ye 


if you wish h 


on 





go in le 





trols. 
boys come 


at? 





on 
kage. 
aren't 


be anvthing you want 


things 
u can 
ird enough 


it you are wishin for 


only be sure 


you know 


Spelling—Teacher’s 
Bugbear 


IRST GUIDE I am 
sage that has the word 


Each child writes his word on th 
| 


board, and divides it into syllables t 


all the cl 











FROM MAINE TO CALIFORNIA 


The RED CAP and GOWN 


red 


is adding dignity to 
EIGHTH GRADE 
COMMENCEMENT 
EXERCISES 


Samples and rental rates fur- 
nished on request. Please give 
name of school and approxi- 
mate number of caps and gowns 
required. DEPT. Tih. 


THE C. E. WARD CO. 
New London, Ohio 





We aise fermsh caps and cowas for High Schools and Colleges 


| 








The game continucs until the 
teacher feels that the children can 
use the guide letters fairly well 

Daily Procedure 
Vond 

\ | Hing pret st is given Puy s 

rrect their own words from the t 
placed on the board fter tl tl 
The teacher talks about tl test only 
to the extent of askin f anvone had 

the words correct All the words 
which were misspelled are written on 
the board spelled correctly. Then the 


lowing steps are taken. 


{ 


1. Look at the word to fix in mind 
the pattern, shape, size, number of 
letters, and so on. Check how you 
wrote the word, 

2. Find its synonym or antonym in 





the dix tionary. 

3. Pronounce the word to the class. | 
Pronounce the word to another child | 

+. Look at the word to note the 
beginning sound or consonant, location — | 
of vowels or vowel combinations, 
presence of final or other endings 

». Find root words. Add and sub- 
tract prefixes and suffixes. 

6. Draw illustration of the word. 





Tue sday 

Continue putting words the 
board and playing “Let's Go Hunting” 
until the word list is completed 

rhis list of words is then copied in 
to the pupils’ notebooks on page one 
under the heading WORDS-—SYLLA 
BLES. This is the new spelling book 
i edne day 

A middle-of-the-week 
The children again correct their 
words from lists written on the board 

Then “Let's Go Hunting” is played 
again for definitions. At this time 

(Continued on page 82) 


on 


test Is given 


own 











allowances provided by 66 school lunches 
with and without milk.# 


1 H 
: A. Calcium 
Pet | 
MEE. Riboflavin 


Protein 


Average percentages of recommended daily | 


Thiamine 


Calories 





Cost 


= { With Milk 


\ Without Milk 
. a 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 


111 NORTH CANAL STREET + 










Se 





Comparison of total cost in 1948 and of 
nutrient contribution of milk in school 


lunches. 


100% 


I 
1 eS i) 
re 











. - = 
i 
ante ie ; 















COUNTIL ON 
FO00S AND 











CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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for economy 
for health 


Milk tops the list of foods recom- 
mended for school lunches—be- 
cause of its high nutritional value 
in relation to cost. Other dairy 
foods—cheese, butter, ice cream 
...are often part of the school 
lunch... contributing extra milk 
nutrients ...adding variety to 
the meals. 

Inastudy of 39 schools in 1948, 
the cost of one-half pint of milk 
averaged only one-fifth of the 
total cost of food and labor for 
type “A” school lunches.! That 
same amount of milk contributes 
a far greater portion of the nutri- 
tive value of this type of lunch 
with respect to at least five nutri- 
ents.” 

Analyses of 66 school lunches 
showed that, on the average, milk 
contributed more than one-half 
the calcium, about one-half the 
riboflavin, a little less than one- 
third the protein, and about one- 
fourth the calories and thiamine 
present in the meals. Lunches 
containing milk supplied, on the 
average, more than one-third of 
the day’s recommended allow- 
ances of protein, calcium, and 
riboflavin, and almost one-third 
of the recommended amounts of 
caloriesand thiamine. Thisstand- 
ard was seldom met for any of 
these nutrients in lunches with- 
out milk.” 

There is no substitute for milk 
in the school lunch when nutritive 
value, cost, and ease of prepara- 
tion are considered. 
M. B. and 


lunch management in relat 


Handy, E. School 
on to nutritive 


'Driesbach, 


value, cost and acceptance of foods served 
U.S.D.A. Pa 114 (Jan.) 1951 
*Meyer, F. L., Brown, M. L., and Hathaway, 
M. L. Nutritive value of school lunches as 
determined by chemical analyses. J. Am. 
Diet. Asan. 27:841 (Oct.) 1951 


This seal indicates that all nutrition state- 
ments in the advertisement have been found 
acceptable by the Council on Foods and Nu- 
trition of the American Medical Association. 


Since 1914... the Na- 
tional Dairy Council, 
@ non-profit organiza- 
tion, has been devoted 
to nutrition research 
and education to extend 
the useof dairy products, 





Stimulate children’s natural inter- 
est in the every-day things about 
them, with scientifically planned 
teaching units that make it fun 
to learn! 


For Grades 1-3 

THE CLOTHES | WEAR 
The 3 major textile fibers and 
where they come from, ex- 
plained in picture-verse form 
with illustrations suitable for 
coloring. 


ee ee 


Please send me 
1. © (TA) 
UNIT FOR TEACHER 


Teacher's Reference and Guide 
and Pupil’s Coloring Booklet. 


Includes 


2. 2 (SA) 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

Pupil’s individual copies of in- 
| structive coloring book @ l¢ 
each; for which | enclose 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


$ 


Please Print 
Name 


School 
School Address 


City Zone State 


\ 
AMERICAN atl 


VISCOSE \ 


CORPORATION 


it id ee 
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First-Graders Learn about 
Money Values and Saving 


Continued from page 45 
Game—tUnele Sam's Coins 


The teacher figures out the number 
of disks needed In a class of 24. she 
ild give out 4 nickel disks to 

If there are childre 
three distribute the 


penny disks 
the extra could 
coms 
| ) 
Form a circle to play 
Give out disks, indiscriminats 
is to denomination, one to a child 
Call children holding nickel disk 
of the circl Ask the 
to show how many pennies im a nick 
children 


» the center 


wv choosing “penny 
+. Then the children put their 
the floor to play Simon Sa 
renamed l ncle Sam Sa 
nny or a nickel 


overnment 


/ 


sks on 


ns of the act 
Leaders in center of cir 
ind choose 


t nickel and 5 pennies 


] 


te 


nickel pen 


Leaders have quarters ind choose 
? dimes and | nickel, | dime 
kels y ) penmes 
on 


These references by the 


suggested 

author, may be easily adapted to oth- 

er activities relating to money 

My Pocket” from Listen and Sing 

World of Music (Ginn & Co 

My Penny” in Short Songs for Smal 
Eldridge Entertainment 

Buy,” “The 

Cent Store, 

op,’ all from 


nd 
ATi 
Ti 

ndergarten na 


Silver Burdett Co 


Handweork 


mies out of cardboard 
disks 9 inches in diameter, co 
ed dark copper ind 


vith India ink to 


de of the coin—one nt 


prown or 


simulate 


nickels are 12-inch circles, cut 
ray paper and marked with the 
inch disk ray 


he val 


I 
one side 


thin ard 


construction paper 





1 ' ' 

' ' 7 
cut 8 cut 
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-inch square Fold it 
squares, Cut + squares from 
Slit ends as indicated 


d to make house 


1953 


er who 


For the trips 5” x 6” 
Slit one near the Fold back 
past« on sides of the house 


roof, cut 2 
edges 
flaps to 
Paste second paper over roof made to 
up the hole made by the flaps 

D rate with 
flower boxes ind so on, 


chimney, window, 


st to have these danc- 
from a pattern to in 
space eft for them 
chart However, the 
create original figures 
mstruction paper, and 
) for 


them to choose one 


Talking Over 
the Cover Picture 


Continued from page 63) 


taught painter 
pr tive and 


illed a 


ike lim- 
the fact 

a) 
that time 
ly \ por- 
Henry and 


painted by the 


children 


1 if Students of 
believe that the 
vas painted in 16 
Boston had been 


settled in 
by Englist people, it is possible 


have done 
England. 
He may have been a self-taught paint- 


hat Freake himner may 
some portrait painting in 
irned a living in the NOnNIES 


i pa nter of coaches houses, signs, 


w furniture 
those 


He may have been one of 


itinerant portrait painters who wer 


1 such demand during the first hun- 
settlement of our 


d the aesthetic 


dred years of the 
untry and who satist 
eds of simple peopl We surmise 
he, like others wie his own 

es and paints 
owing nothing of the origin or 
of this artist, we can 
mly by his work W. 
that the portraits he 
only of historical interest but are 


judge 
can truly 
painted are 


peauty 


New Records 
Continued fr 


om page 63) 


nanced by the 
the amous Green and 


vocal refrain sung 
Whit 
The words are fine for 
and you can add it to 
repertoire of rainy-day 


| sing ng 
songs. 

reviewed 
we spoke of the 


springing up all over 


ist month when we 
d Me a Hous 
vy new houses 

ca. Now we have a new record 


de with how 


water 


ur 
ever trickle 
d ! bathtub filled. 
Her . ‘ ent chance to bring 
} iren into close ontact with an 


mportant 


They 


part 4 their environment 


rpm, > 

mother album in the 
Knowledge Serie Sir a 
‘ 

i 


Invent ROK 


Included in this set is a song 


2 
> 


rpm, 


each f the following men: 


Morse, Robert Fulton, Alex- 


ander Graham Bell, Thomas Edison, 
Elias Howe Guglielmo Marconi 
James Watt, and the Wright Brothers 
The words are contrived so that sig 
nificant facts and 
throughout, and the music 
For example 
stitch, stitch 
back 


inner al 


dates appear 
is sugges 
tive of the invention 
Howe $ song has 
stitch for a nice rhythmic 
vround test of all, the 
bum jacket 
all the In case you are inter 
ested, others in the series are: “Sing 
1 Song of Presidents Album 1, 2, 3, 
Sing a Song of Heroes Albums 
and 2); and “Sing a Song of Pio- 
ers and Explorers Albums | and 
Ihe first and the last have been 
viewed in THe INstrRucTOR 
The recent Walt 
Peter Pan will probably revive interest 


If you 


a complete drama 


contains the words of 


songs 


Disney movie of 


in this old favorite fairy tale 
are nterested in 
tization of it with the 
songs, and sound effects, 
tor Album WY 4001 

$2.50 One of a new series 


original cast 
try RCA Vi 
15 rpm, about 
of story 
book albums, it contains two records, 
the complete script, and large colored 
of the story 
it should prove to be a favorite for 
ct 


pictures Spirally bound 
dren of all ages 


Here's to a gloom-free January! 


Spelling—Teacher’s 
Bugbear 
Continued from page 81) 


the fact is brought out that we usual 
ly use the first definition in the 
dictionary. 

Original definitions are then given 
by the pupils This makes an idea 
y situation An original 
definition can be written on the board 
by the child presenting it The class 
selects the best definition for the word 


lanwuage-arts 


as given by a pupil. The children copy 


the words and their meanings on 
mage two of their notebooks under 
WORDS-—DEFINITIONS 
Thursday 

The entire word list 
the board The children 
and write orginal 


class selects the 


placed ” 
contribute 
and the 
sentences they like 
Dest Later, these sentences are cop 
ied into their notebooks on page three 
inder WORDS—SENTENCES 

1 


sentences, 


Friday 
The children write a final test, given 
by the teacher, in their spelling note- 
voks which are from their 

otebooks The teacher cor- 
and returns the 


Phey 


ord in the back section 


separate 
words today, 
the children writ 


served for this purposs 
Review and Hesults 


a review test 
Every other week 
retested 
Children having a list of 
should be checked 
which takes 
situation as such 
They could express themselves on the 
board, using words from their individ 
Throughout the 


Various activi- 


miss words are 
sspe led words 
n some type of activity 


away the spelling 


ual lists weer k, use 
their spelling words 
ties, games, and other situations 

We found at the end of three 
months that rapid progress had been 


Re medial « hildre n 
spelling of 


made Even the 
were ible to master the 
One child 


iverage of three 


learned to 

ell an words per 

ek This was the first time he had 
ever learned to spell a word in his en- 
t school life rhe teacher reported 
that an 85 per cent improvement had 
been attained and that the children 

spelling It 
of their day, and their 
] 


med to lag 


some words 


ager tor became 
the high light 


enthusiasm never see 


were 








Happy Birthday What is the advantage of this meth It may ease your conscience some- 





4? Sinils see he correct form what if you say: tovs and girls 
Mrs. W — = . —— ae form. They hear you are the ones who decide how you 
‘Continued from page 78 the correct form Eyes, eat ind are going to talk. You may say, ‘I 
: tongue combine to impress the cor Sec! t I done it I ain't com 
mMARY—We've lost the cake box set Senen. on the aaleal It could be ny f you prefer All I can do is 
And it had a birthday present in it! that this unison drill.can make a deep on a u what the correct forms 
I put it in er impression on the pupil than the ure I'll do it in my own talking and 
rrupy—I put one in, too } word heard at home ind on th l help you to do the sam Persons 
— Wow Was the cah : playground. In that event he wi who like to be thoug ne of send oie 
hat box | put a present in it, too hie opuamee face coae elt ted do not use the incorrect forme 
but I know where the box is. I put , : 
. ee This wanting to speak correctly ts For instance, they say, ‘I have seen 
t in th woes Coes noes 1 reat motivator Pupils may id t I saw it, I did it, ” I 
detendlbsnces’y I'm afraid to look their teacher and wish to emu have done it, and ‘I am not com 
. h mp Pog H gee ery « : te her. When they know sl takes ng. They show that they are “ 
i il Cn al pride in speaking good Englisl nd ticular about the words they use 
OTHERS In that box How come Geures mee pm wetirelings ' a ee a ’ wag He ph care Rees. ye: 
patsy—Your mother asked me t often make a greater efort you will show it by the words you use 
esteun Te eign She int act home and But vou. the teacher, have more to ONLY YOU can make that decision 
a “4 do than to set a good exan ple and t 


saw that you took the wrong box 


I'm just in time Mrs. Wendy's car appeal to pupils ms = ‘a a When Older Children 


I alert to hear the times wih 


eo WI ae r was I came m pils correct themselves. And you t Study Alaska 
SARS hat a reli 


j ‘ ¢ wor { . 
pt—All’s well that ends wel be ready with a quick, qu Contin i from page 80 
: praise Also. if vou know they desire : 
rrupy—I'm glad my vase isn’t sit . ¥" 
‘ : 1 be reminded of incorrect speech should make Alaska one of us or set it 
g ¢ top of t cake : , 
tung on cb Me cae ften you can anticipate the incorrect — free,” was their chief argument The 
NV Y my apron . 
“ | d 1 supply the rrect ri ! newative de insisted that it was better 
I ! i 
atty—Mrs. Wendy's car is rt 
esial ( ' . i ‘ vith a st rf ise f to lose Alaska than make it a stat 
nr outsic nov one or 
' ans ’ } " ho <2 Wel , the two of you wer sharme a secret since makin my area outside the cor 
home! Happy birthday Mr W 1 pact These two situations presup porate mits of our country a stat 
Lome ippy birthda s endy , ' 
PI pose that vou have established a fine was imviting trouble But.” they in 
ipport with those pupils sted Alaska doesn’t want to be free 


Good English—See It! ; As for those who do not ire We are assisting it to become strong 
Hear It! vhether they say “seen” when “saw ind independent 


_— i tees tae OR rrect (along with numerous er \ resolution was introduced that the 

7 errol do not be too concerned cla write to our senators and con 

phrase dril mn a reading class You M: such will x ’ hange the ressmen urging statehood for Alaska 

and the pupils say each phrase speech habits noticeably, in spite of In a secret ballot it was defeated by 

rhythmical chant—briskly emphat il your good efforts So. outside the one 

ly I did it, she did it, he did it re ir work expected of you in thi By now vou may wonder whether 

I ha n him, she ha een hin respect, let them go their ungrammat nucl concrete information ibout 

they ha cen him, and so on il way. Spend r skill and eneres \laska was learned A list of inter 

Fach week new set of ter otivating, helping, and praising the esting facts made by a committee at 

should uppear, but you will occasion me who some day ll speak good the meclusion of the unit would seem 
ally review those previously listed English to indicate that they did 


Arithmetic in Our Daily 


Se 
Living 
Continued from page 59) 








to see if they were | gallon Thes 
also used 3 teaspoons of salt to see if 
they measured | Seenpenn 
6. Finding the cost od Several 
children compare d the food prices in 
in independent store with those in a 
chain store Each group made a 
chart showing its findings. Everyone 
agreed that independent stores tend 
to have higher prices than hain 
stores 
Independent. and 
Chain- Store Prices 
Indep. | Chain 
Amount Item Store | Store | 








2 doz. oranges $.49 $.4& 


1 doz. eggs 59 52 
1 Ib. chicken 61 59 
1 Ib. bacon 55 45 
4 grapefruit 29 .25 


3 heads | cabbage 1 35 ba 
1 — 4 
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his 


x 


Mohine « wilalitive festhall tal 
Ine boy. who said that football was 


favorite sport, wanted to make a 


model football field In constructing 


his field he was concerned with paral 
lel lines and rectangles. Using a seals 
of for ) yds. his foothall field 
was 24” x 


unit 


talt Learnings 


Through the development of this 
the class not only learned about 


arithmetic and its functions in daily 


life 
tra 


but acquired desirable character 


ts and social characteristics 


cae t B. F. Goodrich Free Teaching Aids 








(1) TEACHERS’ MANUAL .. . for use with the 





§ wAnUAl grade classroom instruction. Manual is complete, 
factual, expertly prepared. Covers your objec- 
, tives; suggests approaches, procedure and group 
cT O RY projects. Gives history of rubber; tells how rub- 


ber is grown, processed. Covers uses of rubber. 


ERCHER 





















Wonder Book of Rubber in intermediate and upper NOW! 





You can use Johnson Makes the Team, a 32-page, 
four-color cartoon book, to show how the Amer- 
wan system of competitive ente rprise works and 
how each of us benefits from it. Copies for every 
pupil in your class. Designed to win the interest 
and attention of young people in upper grades, 
junior and senior high. Accompanying teachers’ 
manual suggests activities for students, lists dis 
cussion questions, is keyed to text 


ONE OF TODAY'S MOST 
NEEDED TEACHING “AIDS! 



















(Copies for every pupil in your class). 









' 
The Wonder Book is an attractive, 32- 
page book of the cartoon type children 
love. Four-color drawings illustrate below: 
tire manufacture; how De-Icers work; 
! 
preparation of crude rubber for mar- 





ket; uses of rubber in automobiles, air- 
planes, the home . . . and many other 
subjects pertaining to the story of 
rubber. 
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School 
Address 










| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
how man-made rubber is produced; 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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rHE 





INSTRU 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
JOHNSON MAKES THE TEAM. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


(2) WONBER BOGE GP RUGUER . 0088888888 SSS SS OBESE 
Public Relations Department 


The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio 


Please send me the free teaching aids indicated 


WONDER BOOK OF RUBBER. 


Number of copies: 


Number of copies: 


One teachers’ manual will be supplied with each re- 
quest filled. Additional copies available on request. 
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». Show the pupils how the earth's 
gravity is even strong enough to pul 


A Supervisor Looks at 9 doy teva yi 
Reading Materials a in se he one of the nearest heavenly bodies 
, ‘ ied with tl the moon Let one child imagine he 


is the earth. Have an eraser represent 
! lie i to one end of a 
the who holds the 
turn around 
eraser cant get 
So, too, the 
from the earth 


ravity 


called gravity provide 


The Composition perfect order in the universe oes 
. + it many strange ing rnuii¢ ipm 

of the Earth 75 eens, apis i i ae 

P It 


Creative Dramatics 
65 
fairies and to 
ie girls who 
i¢ qu iint- 


vision 


Foods Handbook 


Ty A -. 2% ; , hil Th 
Eat to Live rears mS 
— : , . - - | I o = ind pender t re dion if 


ur 


your FREE copy I 


dren who w 


You mig 


4) WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE ref , ) and dictionari 
\ wrol 1 thinkir | 0 ski in a lighter vein” on 


309 West Jackson Blvd 


Chicago 6, i 
index, and 
to be found ir 
7. Putting up | l nd noti with your im 
that they hav j d have 
I ‘ ntists ve rs ‘ ld done 
! t lewer chil 


by a 


.* 
we ll, the 


- 
every time 
the carton 
ike 
just wi 


range of ‘ re ach child ' 
Gravity Holds Matter 
I he au 


What aboi ) , het I é 
« doiun th to the Earth 


uperviso 
lowin 
Using 


etin 


tions 


Rea 


1€ teach- 

ne several basic 

(These suggest 

‘ tal plan and a wealth of 
related supplementary material.) 
4. Usin ne workbooks 

company tl basic 

f ve skill is being taught t i 

After being used, checked, and re t ‘ | ’ , I roup d storv int 

taught (if necessary) they are v 1 and strat | Deve 

ve parts and add 


able f parental evaluati if 
home and shared ’ I 
Making teache } . ‘ " ve ssarvy Do not tr 
to suppiemer } 
plementary materials 
Using tests that go with tl 
texts for pupil-teacher-parent 
4 urposes 
Keeping a cumulative rec 
for each child of the various type 
(; j t have been given j 
IDEAS °\.~ MULTIPLY diese dae Sat 
{ lf ) ats | ity and rent interest. (Week! = oe gts ee 
¢: newspapers magazines ' ne DOU the experics WHR COCR 
he } m= <6 drat t to say thanks. Your 
t ) ‘ ppreciated i her 


when you use : 
pamphlets, bulletins, and goverr 
s t ‘ ‘ descriptions 


often related 
developed cr 


. SS 
2) PRU UNITS | fet repcve are often 
vities.) 
N 4 ws ” 
, ¢ . nth To those 


I 


curricular acti 
' 
SPECIAL OFFER 9. Making evaluations of the pt 
} . 7 ’ 
. ' wir needs an 


I ele growth and of her own teach 

—~ nits for H ; : , ‘ 

r pring use 0. Providing the parents with o; h , ee 

Four 10c units for 25¢ | portunities to make evaluations Gepe 

Dept. 1-49 (conterences, take-home materials : : ’ ‘ 
classroom visits, classroom pr t or l u it r order 

and mothers’ meet- h issue 


servi 





grams, P.T.A 
ings, and so on). 
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 o- pushed open the door and 


sniffed the cold air. Smelled 
like more snow. Good! Couldn’t 
be too much snow to suit him! 


He saw Robin, the little girl 
who lived next door, making 
snowballs. In her bright blue 


snowsuit she looked like a bird as 
she darted about happily in the 
snow—but not a robin like her 
name, Tim decided; she was a 
cheerful little bluebird. 

“Hello,” he called to Robin. “I 
have a shiny new dime to put in 
the March of Dimes collection in 
Mr. And I 
have a bright shinv dime to buy 
something nice for us 
drugstore. Ask your 
you may go with me.” 


Brown's drugstore. 


inside the 
mother if 


had been to 


MRS. DICKSON 
M town. When she got out of 
the car, her arms full of 
packages. But when she started 
opening the packages in the 
house, one of them was missing. 

“I’m sure I had it when I 
stepped out of the car,” she said 
to Steve and Gail. “It was some 
mittens for you, Gail. They were 
so pretty—red, with a white flow- 
er embroidered on the back.” 

“Maybe we can find the pack- 
“Steve loves to 


were 


age,” Gail said. 
solve mysteries. Thats why we 
call him Sherlock Holmes. May- 
be Sherlock can find the lost mit- 
tens for you, Mother.” 

Mrs. Dickson smiled. “I wish 
he would. You don't need them 
to wear to school, of course, but 


I got them because they were s 
attractive. They were in a white 
envelope, with a rubber band 
around it. They 
gift shop.” 
“Come on, Mr. Holmes,” 


toward the 


came from a 
Gail 
said, running door. 
“Let's search for missing mittens.” 

“All right, Dr. Watson,” Steve 
answered. ““We must find some 
First, we will search be- 


clues. 
tween here and the car.” 

The children liked to play de- 
tective and solve mysteries. 


had 


They 


learned it from their big 





Soon they were on their way to 
the drugstore. They they 
chugged like a train, dragging 
their feet through the snow; they 
jumped in the soft piles of snow; 
they slid on their 
where the yards sloped down to 
the sidewalk. 

“It didn’t take us long to reach 
the drugstore!” exclaimed Robin. 

“No,” Tim agreed. He reached 
into the pocket of his snowsuit for 


ran, 


even stomachs 


his money. He pulled out one 
bright shiny dime! 
“IT have only one dime,” he 


told Robin in surprise. “I must 
have lost my March of Dimes 
money.” 

He looked back the way they 


had come. They could never find 


brother Ed. Ed called Steve 
Sherlock Holmes because that 
was the name of a famous detec- 


tive ina book. Sherlox k’s friend 
was Dr. Watson, and that is what 
Ed called Gail. 

The children went down the 
walk, looking at the ground. At 
the curb where the car 
parked, they searched carefully. 
Then they searched inside the 
car. But there was no white en- 
velope with red mittens in it. 


was 


“What shall we .do now, Mr. 
Holmes?” 

“Keep looking for clues,” Steve 
replied. 

On the wet ground between 


the sidewalk and the curb was a 
footprint. Gail pointed her finger 
at it. “It is a footprint,” she said, 
“but it is a dog’s footprint. Dogs 
don’t wear mittens.” 

“Well, it is the only 
Steve replied, “so let’s fol- 
Look, Dr. Watson 

the footprints go on down the 
sidewalk! Good thing the 
feet were wet.” 

A block farther down the street, 
Steve picked up a rubber band 
“Ah-ha!” he cried. “There must 
have somebody with the 
dog!” 

A few feet farther, they found 
a dirty white envelope near the 


« lue we 


have,” 
low it anvhow 


dog s 


been 





“Too bad,” he said. 
added, “Let’s go in and see what 
to buy with the other dime.” 

As they looked at the candy, 
the cream, and the other 
things they could buy with the 
dime, a sudden thought flashed 
unbidden inte Tim’s mind. 
pose the dime he had lost was not 
the March of Dimes dime! Sup- 
pose it was the dime with which 
he intended to buy something! 
Just as he and Robin had about 
decided on two ice-cream cones, 
he made up his mind. 

At the same time Robin turned 
on the high stool before the coun- 
ter and looked at him seriously. 
“Tim,” she began with a puz- 
zled look, “suppose the dime you 
lost—”’ 

Tim laughed. “That's 
what I was thinking! 
lost my ‘spending’ dime!” he said. 

He jumped down off the high 
stool and helped Robin down. 
Hand in hand they marched 
toward the door. Tim stopped 
and placed the one dime in the 
collection box on the counter. 

“Our dime will march away 
now to help children who have 
been unlucky,” he told Robin se- 


ic e 


Sup- 


just 
I probably 


anything so tiny as a dime in the 
snow! He shrugged his shoulders. 
Then he 





riously. ‘Maybe it will help some 
little girl or boy to walk again.” 
Robin told him happily, “I’m 
glad it wasn't your March of 
Dimes dime that got lost!” 


Back in Mr. Brown's drugstor 
Tim’s dime shouted “hello” t 
the others in the collection box 
on the counter. It wasn’t long be- 
fore he found some of his friends 


that had been made at the big 
mint the same time he was. 
“Have vou been here long? 


he asked. 

“TI came yeste rday,”’ one said. 

“I was dropped in last night, 
said another. 

“IT have been here a_ week, 
shouted a muffled voice from the 
bottom of the box. 

Tim’s dime sighed. “I almost 
didn’t make it,” he said and told 
them about Tim and Robin. 

“Good for them!” shouted the 
other dimes when he was finished, 
and there round of ap- 
plause inside the box. 

Three customers were standing 
by Mr. Brown’s counter. They 
must have heard the noise, for 
they all looked toward the box at 
the same time, and within anoth- 
er minute three more dimes had 
found their way through the slot. 


was a 


The Mystery of the Mittens 


\ 





“We are on the right 


sidewalk. 
trail,” Steve said. “Soon we will 
have your missing mittens.” 

“I hope so,” Gail replied. “But 
look--the footprints go on across 
the street!” 

So the detectives went 
the street Then the 
prints suddenly disappeared. 

“Hello, Steve! Hello, Gail!” a 
voice called out from the yard of 
the second house. It was a small 
house which needed painting 
Mrs. Barnes lived there with her 
two children Betty and Joe. Joe 
was shoveling a path to the cellar 
door. Just as Steve and Gail 
looked up, a small fuzzy dog 
leaped onto the snow shovel. Joe 
gave him a ride on the shovel. 

“He’s having a lot of fun,” Joe 
“And I am being spe- 


acTOss 


too. foot- 


laughed. 
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Lois Snelling 


cially good to him because of 
something nice he did. 
over and let me show you.” 
As they walked toward Joe, 
Gail and Steve suddenly saw what 
had become of the lost mittens 


Come 


They were hanging on a forsythia 
bush. 

Gail thought 
seen such pretty 
goody,” she whispered. 


she had 
ones. 


never 
“Oh, 
“Mother 
will be so glad we found them.” 
“See,” Joe said, pointing to the 
mittens. “Aren’t they pretty? | 
found them on a snowbank. Fuzzy 
must have picked them up some- 
where and brought them home. 
Mother has gone to the restaurant 
now, but she was here when | 
found the mittens. She said if no- 
body claims them, I can give them 
to Betty.” (Continued on page 98 
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T. bb T J? 
WO ust Tor GUN 


EVELYN WEISS 


Little Miss Turtle 


r -tle Miss Tur « tle, hid-den so well, With her - self all ee in - der her shell, 


- 


out her head and looked a - 7 /- said, “It’s a nice day, I think Ill 


"he 


\ 
Have a Plate of Soup 
< a all ‘GC. ~ >a 


- «4 { 


- ~ 





4 “ 
Have a plate of soup, Hot soup, ave a plate of soup to-day. ———~_ Take it on the 


trol - ley, Take it on the train, If you like it hot.don't take it in the rain.Won’t y 


5 0 
P-Y> Sgup-y, soup, 3 Have a plate of soup to - day. 
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Kindergarten and Primary Stories | 





HE Man in the Moon looked 
T down and winked several 
times that bright winter afternoon 

but Dick and Marinda didn’t 
notice him while they worked. 
The Man in the Moon felt in his 
bones that by the time he got to 
shining something would happen! 

The children made the snow 
man all themselves where the 
sandpile had stood. First they 
made two stout cylinders for legs. 
Dick rolled the ball for the body. 
Marinda rolled the ball for the 
head. Dick helped Marinda put 
her ball on his. 

“It’s as round as a moth ball,” 
said Marinda, as she took off her 
mittens to pat the head. 

Dick went to the cellar for the 
shiniest piec es of black coal and 
for the brown hat Father wore 
when he took out the ashes. 
Marinda went to her room for an 
old bubble pipe. 

Dick took the smoothest chunks 
of coal for eyes. He stuck a sharp 
piece in the snow man’s face for 
a nose. Marinda put on bits of 
coal for buttons. Dick was almost 
sure that the snow man sucked a 
bit on his pipe as soon as it was 
in his mouth. 

Marinda had an idea. “Let's 
call our snow man Sam,” she said, 
and was almost sure that the snow 






When the family sat down to 
dinner, Father “Quite a 
snow man you've got there.” 

Mother said, ““That hat looks 
better on the snow man than it 
does on you, dear.” 

“It must be the shape of his 
head,” said Father. 

Bedtime came, as usual, very 
soon. Dick and Marinda went to 
the hall window and looked down. 
The whole rock garden looked as 
if snow had been put on with a 
sugar shaker. Where the sandpile 
had been stood Sam Snowman. 

“Good night, Sam Snowman,” 
called Dick and Marinda as they 
started upstairs. 

“It will be a good night unless 
I can’t make it,” chuckled Sam 
Snowman to himself. 

Yes, Sam Snowman had come 
alive! And as soon as the chil- 
dren had left the window, Sam 
Snowman was busy. First, he 
took off his hat, waved it over his 
head, and gave a big cheer. 

Sam Snowman put on his hat, 
looked up at the sky, and waited 
until a-cloud that was visiting the 
Man in the Moon had passed by. 
Then Sam waved his arm. 

“Welcome back!” called the 
Man in the Moon. “How are 
you?” 

“Very well indeed, thank you,” 


said, 


man nodded his head Yes. answered Sam Snowman. “A lit- 
¢ ° bd Vv h’ n 
‘ A Picnic on the “Beach |”. 
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rpyuHeir faces pressed against 
rT the windowpane, Jimmy and 
Penny gazed sadly out of the win- 
dow. They longed for something 
to do. 

Outside a regular blizzard was 
raging. They had played in the 
swirling, capering snow for a 
while, but they had come in to 
thaw out. Their damp snowsuits 
were still steaming in the kitchen. 

“Gee, I wish it were summer,” 
sighed Jimmy. 

“What?” asked his nine-year- 
old twin. 

“Well, even if only for this 
afternoon,” added Jimmy. 

“What’s the matter, children?” 
asked Mother from the kitchen 


th are 
{ 
. ¢. ¢ 
he . z 
ub ? 
a 















doorway. 


“Are you having trou- 
ble deciding what to do?” 

“Oh, yes,” the twins answered. 

“Now, if it were summer,” said 
Jimmy. “Remember the fun we 
had at Monroe Beach last sum- 
mer? We went swimming and 
had a picnic on the sand.” 

“Well, why not?” asked Mother 
smiling. The twins looked at her. 

“How can we have a pi nic 
and go swimming in the winter?” 
questioned Jimmy. 

“Let’s make believe,” 
ed Mother. 

“Yes, let’s!’ said Penny hop- 
ping up and down. 

“ll put up the lunch,” offered 
Mother. 


suggest- 





tle larger in the middle than I 
care to be, but that is not my 
fault. I was put in shape this 
afternoon by a little girl named 
Marinda and a boy named Dick. 
Last year their father and mother 
made me. Of course they helped; 
but then they were too young to 
do the job alone.” 

“Well,” said the Man in the 
Moon, “it certainly wouldn’t be 
winter if I couldn’t have a chat 
with you.” 

“I need your help,” said Sam. 
“I have a hankering to see some- 
thing of this town.” 

“I’ve always thought that you 
made a mistake by sticking to 
front and back yards,” said the 
Man in the Moon. 

“It isn’t that I haven't tried to 
go about,” said Sam Snowman, 
“more times than I have buttons.” 

“Nonsense!” laughed the Man 
in the Moon. “You only think 
you've tried. Come on now. Pull, 
pull, pull! Up, up, up!” 

Suddenly Sam felt as light as 
a feather. He lifted himself right 
off the sandpile. Before he knew 
it he was in the shed at the back 
of the house, tying Marinda’s 
skates to the handle bars of Dick’s 
bicycle. 

Oh, what a fine night it was! 
Dozens of stars twinkled as Sam 
Snowman rode almost the whole 


“And I'll get the ‘car’ ready,” 
said Jimmy. 

“Then Ill get our beach toys 
and ball,” added Penny. 

Soon the house was bustling 
with activity for a beach picnic. 
Outside the wind whirled and 
blew furiously as though to tell 
the folks inside how foolish they 
were. 

Mother pac ked some delicious 
looking sandwiches—egg and ol- 
ive, jelly and peanut butter. For 
dessert, there were chocolate and 
vanilla cupcakes and tasty lemon- 
ade in a thermos jug. The lunch 
hamper was dusted and filled. 

Jimmy got the ‘car’ ready. 
Four dining-room chairs made a 
front and back seat and the vacu- 


um cleaner on a stool became 
the motor. All the tires were 
properly checked and the gas 


tank filled. 

Penny found their bathing suits 
and beach ball, and, in case they 
got wet, some turkish towels. 

“We're ready,” Jimmy said. 

“Daddy's not here,” Penny 
suddenly exclaimed. 

“He didn’t go with us last 
summer, remember?” reminded 
Jimmy. “He came after work.” 

“That’s right,” said Penny. 
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length of Main Street. The lights 
were friendly, too, and he liked 
Main Street—“though not for a 
steady diet,” he said to himself. 
When Sam Snowman reached 
the post office a mail truck was 
ready to start off. Now he had 
always thought that if he weren’t 
a snow man he’d like to be a mail- 
man. (Continued on page 98) 


“Jimmy can drive out,” said 
Mother. 

Jimmy handed Mother and 
Penny into the back seat. Then 
he put the hamper onto the right- 
hand front seat and climbed into 
the driver’s scat. 

“Oh, what pretty horses out 
there in the field!” Penny re- 
marked after a few moments. 

“Yes, aren’t they,” said Mother. 
“Look at the black one.” 

“I don’t see any hofses,”’ 
Jimmy. 

“We went by so fast you missed 
them,” laughed Mother. 

Soon they were at the beach, 
and Jimmy had parked the car. 

“You can go swimming and 
sun-bathing while I get lunch 
ready,” said Mother. 

The twins ran to their rooms 
to change. A few minutes later 
they bounded down the stairs. 

“Last one in is a fraidy-cat,” 
challenged Jimmy. 

“T guess we both are,” laughed 
Peggy. “Let’s sun awhile.” 

Daddy’s sun lamp made a fine 
sun. The children spread out their 
towels and lay down on them. 

Mother brougiit out a cloth, 
laid it on the floor, and set out 
the food. (Continued on page 98) 
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Song of the Piccolo 


Catherine Marshall 


P' TER PICCOLO lived in a little 


black house, lined with soft 


ereen velvet It was a ¢ place 
but he did not stay there 
time Peter had a job 


He played i! i 


1 he had t pr 


te live, 
all the 
to do. symphony 
orchestra an wtice 
day 

Peter Piccolo w 
the other 


him be« 


every 


instruments 
ause he w 
horns and the di 
trombones, the 
pets and 
Peter he w 


“You are 


fat bass drum. 


the 


as Wast 


notice vou. 
“You are 
tlh * the big 
Sut the fir 
old and 
Peter, and this is 
‘Work, work, litth 
Big or little, fat or 
do vour job well 


on working as 


humm 
what 
Pe te! 


thin 


Wise, 


pays to 
Peter went hard 
could 


day 


black he IS€ and 


as he 
One 


Little 


he clin ! out of his 
heard the 


other instruments buzzing with 
excitement. 


The 


her strings 


golden harp was primping 
“The 
Ing to ourconcert, 

“Who is. the 
wanted to know. 

“Haw! Haw! Haw!” blared 
the tuba. “Peter has never heard 
of the Mavor.” 

Then the bass drum 
“What difference does it make to 
asked. “The Mavyor 
will not even know you are here.” 

But the viol said in his 
deep, smooth voice, “The Mayor 
runs our city.” 
busily to 


Mayor is com- 
she strummed. 
Mayor? Peter 


laughed 
you he 
bass 
is the man who 
Everyone practiced 
for the 
Peter whistled with all his might. 

When it for the con- 
cert to start, people came into the 
hall. They sat in thei 
and rattled their programs. 
Then in the Mavor, very 


get ready Mavor's concert. 


was time 


concert 
Seats 
strode 
and tall. 
instruments all began to 
rhe people thought 
up, but really 
discussing the Mayor. 


straight 
The 

talk 

thes 


thes 


at once 
were tuning 


were 
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all enj 


ina the 


if holi- 


risp, 


WERE 
Keen, 
that ev- 


W 


cold weather. 


days, 
It seemed 
and girl in our 


ery fellow 


I he 
kK ver 
thick and as 


) the dam all 


Be ave! 


had received a 
for ( is that vear 
on the Mi ines 


teet 


new pai 
hristm: 
Des 


twe 


was 
nearl 
smooth as glass 
the way up t 
The ice cutter 

Sixth Avenu 


winter 


old 
reaping 
the ice 
them to the er 
that « 
the steep mh 
icehouse 

The 


know, is 


into bi 


arnied 


Des M 
one e larget 
taries of the i \fiss 

And, spe ikin f the Mississ 
many ol have ever 
Prot 


they 


how 


a catfish? ably man 


have, and have 


size, no doubt, irom a fe 
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t possibly ighteen inches in 
leneth. But say! ‘That's nothing 
at all! You've never seen a cat- 
fish until you see a real Mississippi 
“Car”! 
“Hey, 


ind Guy Dobson. 


Fred!” It 
with their skates 
from their shinny clubs. 
Did you ever play Shinny? Great 
ame. Something like ice hockey 
“Get vour skates and come on! 
Vhev're fishing at the river! 
“Wait for me!” I replied 
a minute! 
into the 
club and skates, told 


where | going, and 


was George 


dangling 


“Til 
be with vou in 

1 dashed 
rabbed my 
Mother 
we were 

Our home was on the outskirts 
f De Moines, far from 


house 


was 


on our way. 


not 


The Big 


January 1953 


‘He is big like me,” the tuba 
bragged. 
“He is 
the harp. 
“Handsome is as handsome 
does,” said the big bass viol. 
Peter Piccolo did not Say a 
word. He was saving his breath 
so he could play well. And he 
did. How beautiful the music 
sounded! Peter was proud to have 
iving a concert for the 


handsome, too,” said 


a share In ¢ 
Mayor. 
When it the Mayor 
came up to visit the instruments 
on the stage. He stood and ad- 
nired the golden harp. He smiled 
at the rows of violins. He stopped 
and spoke to the 
“You are 
“T like 
lots of noise. 5 
He did not notice Peter at all. 
“Oh, dear!” shrilled 
the Mayor went away. 
I bother 
“Haw! 


roare d. 


was dk me, 


shining tuba. 
my favorite one,” he 


said. a fellow who makes 


Peter as 
“Why did 
to trv so hard?” 

Haw! Haw!” the 
“Who would notice 
when I'm around?” 

This time the 
to sav. 

But the bass viol said, “Keep 
working, Peter. If you had made 
a mistake tonight, then the Mavor 
would have noticed vou. And 
that would have made you sad.” 

Peter decided the bass viol was 
ight. He kept on doing his work 
dav And again there 
concert. ‘This 
Governor was coming. 
“Who is the Governor?” 
asked 
The horns 

long 

trumpets, 


t iba 
you 
bass drum had 


nothing 


every was 


an exciting time 
the 
Pe ter 
drums and 
the the 
the and the 
harp bellowed and crashed. 


and the 
trombones, violins, 


golden 


Crocker Woods, where there 
a park right along the river. The 
wharf, in made a fine 
place to put on your skates and, 
if you got cold, you could always 
build a fire on the ice, the 
shore, but that was for 
the girls. 

By the the 
wharf, we had rounded up most 
of our crowd, perhaps nine or ten 
and girls, all good skaters 
and ready for an afternoon's fun. 

Most folks, when they go fish- 
ing, wait for summer and then 
find some lake or stream, 
where they go out in a boat 
fish in comfort. But there 
is another kind of fishing that 
s done in (¢ nued on pag 


was 
winter, 
neal 
mostly 


time we reached 


bovs 


qui t 
can 
ind 


“Peter never heard of the Gov- 
ernor!” they jeered. 

But the big bass viol took time 
to explain. “The Governor is 
more important than the Mayor. 
He is the man who runs the state, 
and the bigger than the 
city.” 

Peter blew and blew 
Governor's con- 


State is 


as he 
practiced for the 
cert. 

Again the people rattled their 
programs. The Governor, who 
was fat and jolly, waddled to his 
seat in the second row. 

“He is nice and fat,” 
“IT am nice 


the bass 


drum said. and fat, 
too.” 

“He eats too much, 
old bass viol. 

But Peter was hardly listening. 
He was thinking his 
part. He did an especially good 
job and he was sure the Governor 


” said the 


bus\ over 


would be pleased with him. 

Like the Mavor, the Governor 
climbed to the stage. He winked 
at the trumpets and the long 
trombones. He bowed with re- 
spect to the first bass viol. Then 
he stepped over and, tapped his 
fist on the tight-skinned face of 
the round bass drum. 

“You are the fellow for me,” 
he said. “You talk the loudest of 
them all.” 

He did not notice Peter at all. 

“No one looks at me,” 
Peter sighed. 

“Just keep on working,” the 
bass viol advised. “Your chance 
day.” 


ever 


may come some 

Peter 
kept at his iob 
next big night, 
the one by 
it was the Continued on { 


but he 
And so, on the 
he was ready. That 
far, for 
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Auld Lang Syne 


Edited and Arranged by ELVA S$. DANIELS 





This ancient Scottish folk tune was first put into written 
) form by the famous poet Robert Burns. He was so taken by 
> its lovely haunting melody that he wrote some verses of his 
own, Today it traditionally ushers in the New Year. The des- 
; cant should be sung to imitate church bells. The bell effect is 
given by closing the lips immediately after singing each 
“ding” or “dong” and humming on the ''ng"’ part of the word. § 


we 











Ding ding dong, Dong ding ding, Ding ding dong, Ding ding 


And nev-er brought to mind? Should auld ac-quaint-ance 


1. Should auld ac-quaint-ance be for- got 
2 in mine, We'll take a cup of 


2. So here’smy hand, my trust -yfriend. And put your 


dong, Dong ding dong dong. Bling bling bling bling bling bling bling bling,Bohm 
— 


# 


days of auld lang syne, my dear, For 
r, For 


# 


be for - got. And days of auld lang syne? For 
kind - ness yet For days of auld lang syne. For auld Jang sy 


Ding ding ding ding, Dong ding ding dingdong. Ding dingdong dong, Bling bling bling 


—— 


We'lltake a cup of kind-nessyet For days of auld lang syne. 


days of auld lang syne, 
We'lltake a cup of kind-nessyet For auld lang syne. 


auld lang syne, 
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Good Morning, Year! 


Ruth Dixon 


The birds have washed their 
And cuddle in 

Upon a little frosty bush 
That twinkles in the snow 


a TOW 


And up above our hilltop 
Lhe sky is very blue 

And all the birds are wing now 
And we sin 


are ring, 


For everything's beginning 
Again today, 
We 


so here 

y i} } 
wave our Wings ane in 
Sa 
vear! 


Good morning to the 


sird Neighbors 


Mildred D. Shacklett 
We forget bird 1 
When cold spells colder grow 

But set out suet and bread cruml 
On tablecloths of snow! 

In turn they will remember 

To sing a “thank you 
And eat up harmful insects 
along! 


must not 


song 


When summer comes 


faces 


is and 


=] 


oa 


Chances 
many of y 
youngsters nev 
er saw 
tunes he grinds out, but with this 
tration to get them started, they 
to visualize a garden full of 


are 
ur 


us 


organ grind- 


an organ grind or heard the 
. } 


ll love 


ers. The poem's rhythm matches its mood, 
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The Cowboy's Life 
James Barton Adams 


Lhe ol 


lo a cowbov’'s ear. 


bawl a steer, 


Is music of sweetest strain; 
And the yelping notes 

Of the gay covotes 

lo him are a glad refrain. 
For a kingly crown 

In the noisy 
His saddle 

Ne life 
As the 
Way out on the Yaso range. 


town 
he 


so free 


wouldn't ¢« hange; 


life we see 


Lhe rapid beat 
Of his broncho’s feet 


ceighbors On the sod as he speeds along, 


Keeps living time 
lo the ringing rhyme 
Of his rollicking cowboy song. 


The winds may blow 

And the thunder grow! 

Or the safely moan 
\ cowbov’'s life 

Is a roval life, 

His saddle his kingly throne. 


breezes may 


> CHAS: 


pate sl 


Vv 


oe 


- l 


In the winter, in the winter, 
When the clouds shake snow, 
I know a little garden 
Where the organ grinders go; 


\ cozy little garden 

Where the fountain makes a fizz, 
And round about the lattices 

Lhe sunbeams sizz; 
Where underneath the bushes 

In the nodding afternoons, 
Uhe frisky little organs sit 

And spill their tinkly tunes; 


While tingle, tingle, tangle, 
Go the pennies in the cup, 

As all the baby monkevs 
Practice picking pennies up. 


In the winter, in the winter, 
When the sharp winds blow, 
I know a little garden 
Where the organ grinders go; 
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At the Station 


Catharine O'Connor 


I like to go to the station 

And watch the trains come in. 

I like to look at the people 

And guess where they have been. 


I like to look at the engine 
Waiting on the track, 

And I wish that I were going 
Or even coming back. 


Hold Fast 
Your Dreams 


Louise Driscoll 


Within your heart 

Kee p one still, secret spot 
Where dreams may 
And sheltered SO, 
May thrive and grow 
Where doubt and fear 
Oh, keep a place apart 
Within vour heart, 

For little dreams to go. 


gO, 


are 


os OW 


/. The Organ Grinders’ Garden 
Mildred Plew Meigs 


A giddy little garden 

Where the fruit is always ripe, 
And every grinning grinder 

Sits and pulls upon a pipe; 


While all the father monkeys 
Hang their fezzes on the twigs, 

And teach the baby monkeys 
How to master little jigs; 


Until at last the mothers come, 
As day begins to fade, 

And tuck the baby monkeys up 
Io snoozle in the shade. 


In the winter, in the winter, 
When 
I know a little garden 
Where the organ grinders go; 


\ garden where the grinders 


And the monkeys on a string, 


\re pleased to wait serenely 
For the coming of the spring. 


the clouds shake snow, 


Something Good 


Author Unknown 


Wouldn't this old world be better 
If the folks we meet would say— 
“I know something good about 
you!” 
And treat us just that way? 


Wouldn't it be fine and dandy 
If each handclasp, fond and 
true, 
Carried with it this assurance 
“I know something good about 


you’? 


Wouldn't life be lots more happy 
If the good that’s in us all 

Were the only thing about us 
That folks bothered to recall? 


Wouldn't life be lots more happy 
If we praised the good we see? 

For there’s such a lot of goodness 
In the worst of you and m«e 


Wouldn't it be nice to practice 
That fine wavy of thinking too 
You know something good about 

me, 
And I know 


about vou? 


something geod 


Birthday Cake 


Florence Eakman 


A little cake upon the shelf 

Is quite delighted with itself. 

The frosting is of pink and white, 

And I should like to take a bite. 

And there candles—five—I 
think, 

With little holders white and pink. 

I wish I knew put them 
there. 

I'm going to peek 


are 


who 
I'll get a chair. 


This one will do. No! I might 

fall. 

get it, 

tall. 

Please hold it down where I can 
see. 

Oh, Mother! 
for ME! 


You 


Mother; you're so 


Moooother! It’s 


Permission to reprint these poems has 
been obtained from the following: the 
author, for “Good Morning, Year!"; the 
author, for “Bird Neighbors,” published 
originally by the Methodist Book Con- 
cern; the author, for “Hold Fast Your 
Dreams,” which is part of a longer 
poem; the author, for “At the Station”; 
Mrs. Ruby Terrill] Lomax, for “The Cow- 
boy's Life” from Cowboy Songs compiled 
by John A. Lomax; the author, for 
“Birthday Cake”; Marion Plew Buckel, 
sister of the poet, for “The Organ Grind- 
ers’ Garden.” 



















and read the letters 
eye 


eve 


rgvHe boy held a cardboard over 
I one 


in the last four lines on the 
chart correctly: 
“RMVPOTB 
TWSJOHEPK 
LAXKTRGBWSM 
FBKNYCEUZDRAL” 
Then he placed the piece of card- 
board over his other eye, and read 


the same lines backward uner- 
ringly. 
“Hmm, all right, Harris. Very 


good.” Mr. Kurzon was puzzled 
He was sure that George Harris 
“Why, 
that boy always squints when he 
looks at the blackboard, and he 
sits in the second row. 

Another boy began to read the 
bold red letters of the eve chart, 
and the tall, lanky, middle-aged 
man took his horn-rimmed glasses 
off, and proceeded to wipe them, 


eyes were troubling him. 


as he thought about Georv« 

At the completion of the test, 
Mr. Kurzon started the 
lesson. ‘‘Rudzinski, there's a sim- 
ple sentence on the blackboard. 
Can you give me its subject and 
predic ate?” 


language 


The Lost Will 


Alice M. Read 


EBBY, have you been over to 

D the Judge's again? 

“Yes, Mike.” 

“W hy don't you give up. You 
will never find that will. 

“Grandfather Wilson made 
that will out for the Judge. He 
told Mother so before he died,” 
Debby reminded her cousin 

“Did it ever occur to you that 
the Judge might have changed 


his mind and destroyed that 
will?” asked Mike. 
“He could have, but I'm sure 


he didn't. Let’s go to the kitchen 
and ask Mother if we can have 
some lunch and then go back over 
there and hunt again.” 


Mrs. Wilson listened to her 
daughter's request for an early 
lunch and smiled. “Your father 


isn't coming: home for lunch to- 
dav. We three will eat right here 
in the breakfast nook and you can 
be on your way,” she agreed 
“Aunt Grace, don't you think 
Debby is foolish to keep on hunt- 
ing for that will?” asked Mike. 
“Mike, I think the Judge really 
made'a will. If it can be found, 
it may mean a great deal to Aunt 
Kate, so I don’t mind Debby’s 
hunting,” answered Mrs. Wilson. 


Henry 


The small Polish boy gave the 
correct response, and other pupils 


were called on to analyze the 
Sentence. The teacher erased the 
sentence and wrote another one 
in its place. “George Harris, 


please name all the nouns in this 
sentence, he said. 
The boy squinted his eyes as 


he looked at the blackboard. 


“Something is wrong here,” the 
teacher thought to himself. “A 
boy with 20-20 vision doesnt 


squint, especially at such short 
distance. 

When George 
Mr. Kurzon said, ‘Harris, 


had finished re- 


citing, 
I want to see vou after class. 
Don't get alarmed. I just want 


to ask you a few questions.” 

As the 
squirmed uneasily in his seat. 
“What would Mr. Kurzon say if 


he knew I learned that eye chart? 


lesson continued, George 


Poor Vision 


Fischer 


Copying that old eye chart and 
memorizing the letters backward 
and forward was the only way I 
could the test. Something 
must have gone wrong. Why else 
would he want to question me?” 

Just then Mr. Kurzon called on 
him. The rest of the class snick- 
ered as George confessed that he 
hadn't been paying attention. 

7a hope he asks me to read the 
I won't forget those 


Pass 


chart again. 
letters for a month,’ George said 
to himself as he continued to 
form his strategy. 

Lhe bell rang at three o'clock. 


The class sprang up in unison. 


“Hey, Georgie, c'mon,” called 
one of the bovs. 
“Til see you later, Smitty. 


‘Teacher wants to talk to me.” 








UPPER-GRADE STORIES 








“Aunt Kate told Mother that 
she wouldn't have enough to live 
on unless the Judge provided for 


her in his will,” Mike said. “My 
mother says that she is too old to 
look for another position.’ 

“She shouldn't have to work 
anv more,’ declared Debby. ‘“The 
Judge always intended to leave 


her his home and enough money 
to keep her. If the will isn't 
found, distant relatives will get all 
They never did any- 
Why, that 


the money. 
thing for the Judge. 


Forest Eden is the only one that 
ever even came to see him.” 
“He was here about three 


months before the Judge died, 
wasn't he?” asked her mother. 

“Yes. You know, Mother, 
Aunt Kate said he that 
the Judge told him he had never 
made a will, but still he kept 
hunting for something, when he 
thought watching 
him.” 


insisted 


nobody was 


told Aunt Kate that she 


“He 









Dhow AVERY 


house till the 
I think he is 


the 


could stay in 
first of the month. 
trying to be good to her,” insisted 
Mike. 

“Well, he should be,” declared 


Debby. “She kept house for the 
Judge for over forty years.” 

Debby and Mike and all the 
other children in that neighbor- 
hood had played in the Judge's 
big front yard when they were lit- 
tle. The Judge had lived alone, 
except for his housekeeper, in the 
big red brick house since his wife 
had died over forty years before. 
He had never had any children of 
his own, but he had been a friend 
to every child in Lake View. 

Mrs. Foster, his housekeeper, 
was “Aunt Kate” to all the bovs 
and girls that came to the Judge’s. 
Debby and Mike were the only 
two of their crowd that still lived 
in the neighborhood. After the 
Judge passed away they had been 
more faithful than ever to Aunt 
Kate. (Continued on page 104) 
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waned 


“What about?” 

“Who knows?” But the wavy- 
haired boy with the freckles on 
his nose did know, and he was 
He didn’t want to wear 
glasses. He didn’t want to be kid- 
ded the way he and his pals were 
always kidding Specs Morgenthal 
And Specs was 


worried, 


about his glasses. 
the only boy with glasses George 
knew who even played ball. 
Among all the other bovs who 
wore glasses, George couldn't 
think of one he really liked. They 
didn’t play basketball or baseball; 
some of them were grinds. 
As his classmates merrily 
the room he recalled how 
he had called a boy 
and how tauntingly the others 
would call him a SISSY). He ‘ | assed 
who wore glasses as a 


left 
often 
‘**Foureves 


any boy 
prospective teacher, a timid book- 
keeper, or a henpecked husband. 

“All right, Harris. Come here.” 
Mr. Kurzon_ broke into his 
thoughts. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“George, does your father wear 
eyeglasses?” 

“Yes, sir.’ 

“And your mother?” 

“Yes,” he admitted doubtfully. 

Mr. Kurzon leaned far back in 
his swivel chair and eyed George. 
“Did you ever visit an eye doc- 
tor?” he asked. 

“No, I never have. After all, 
I thought I read the chart very 
well.” George winced as he spoke. 

“Did you?” asked Mr. Kurzon. 
“Here’s the cardboard. Go to the 
back of the room. Ill be back 
with the chart in a moment.” 
The teacher left, and George was 
alone to ponder his predicament. 

Mr. Kurzon soon re-entered the 
room and hung the white chart 
with the red letters on the front 
wall. “Now,” he said, “start with 
the fifth line.” 

“RMVPOTB 
TWSJOHEPK 
LAXKTRGBWSM 
FBKNYCEUZDRAL” 

The teacher stared as George 
began to read backward what he 
had learned so well. 


“George, when you see a boy 
wearing glasses, what do vou 
think of him?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Savy what's on your mind, 


Son. Just Continued on page 102) 
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FACTUAL STORIES tor rrinsny avo moore craves 


PERHAPS Baby Pomp is the on- 


ly infant who was ever car- 


thousand miles on _ his 
mother’s back, 
calcleep, or 
the skins of inimals 

Baby Pomp was born in Febru 
at Fort Mandan in the 
Dakotas. ‘Two months 


mother Sacajawea a 


ried five 
from a 


irom 


swinging 


] 


cradle, made 


wild 


ary, 1805 
land of the 
later his 
Shoshone Indian w was 
for as 
party traveling west to the 
Ocean This historv-makin 


led by ( pta riwethe 


man 
wick exploring 


Pacifi 


treK 


ch sch as a 


Lew 


Thomas Jefferson 
Ihe bab 

Bapuste Charb 

tain ¢ lark alle 


from 


(—=_— 
uncle 
parked on the 


had pron 
prise, and ‘|i 


uncle 

mn 

See what it W 

Uncle Ed had a 

the citv, Tommy , 

he could guess the surprise 
“Well, S 1 Uncle 


as he stepped ff the 
' 


nny, 


“lets see if we can 
pris 

“Look how bi 
There 
to the ocean | 

Yes 
spits like this along the coast olf 
Washington. Of course, the tick 
That's 
the Pacific Ocean looks so far 


But let's start walking and 


sand ou 
remarked 


several 


must be a mile of 
mm) 


there ire sand 


is nearly out now why 


aways 
lookin 

Tommy walked along the damp 
incle a 
surprise me,” he 


I kre Ww 


sand beside his u think 
youre com t 
thed, “but | bet 
you re 


Unck kd 


down at |i 


lau what 


looked 


te it rit 


ind 
Well 
what it is 

Tommy grinned ‘It's 
kind of fish, or 

Uncle Ed shook his head. They 


where the 


crabs mavbe 


were nearing a place 
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Baby Pomp 


Caroline W. Thomason 


born”), and the other thirty-four 
members of the expedition adopt- 
His father was a 
French coureur de bois, who was 
the dialects of the 


western Indians, and so had been 


ed the name. 


familiar with 


employed as an interpreter 


Sacajawea was wild with jOV 


Some 
she 


when she was made guide. 


five vears before, when was 


vears old, a Sioux 
from the 
hunting 
toward the 


Rockies 


cleven or twelve 
had 
Shoshone 
roun Is were 


a Mi 


the west 


tribe stolen her 
Indians, whose 
away 


ntaimms 


hed with 


happiness, 
) her baby 


son: 


“We are going, Baby Pomp, 

Where the Shining Mountains 
rise ! 

With my people you shall romp, 

The Shoshones, brave and wise.’ 

Scarcely had they left Fort 
Mandan when a sudden strong 
wind tipped over their canoe as 
they were riding up the Missouri 
River. Sacajawea knew that in 
this canoe were important papers, 
medical supplies, and measuring 
instruments. Without a moment's 
hesitation, and with Baby Pomp 
on her back, she swam in the cold 
water. and succeeded in rescuing 
a large part of the valuable cargo. 
Baby Pomp was delighted with 
the swim! 

On 
Pomp was in great peril. 
Great Falls, 
Sacajawea and other 
party down a 


Baby 
Near 
Mon- 


mem- 


another occasion, 


what is now 
ana, 
bers of the went 
hillside to see the 
waters of the Missouri River 


surging 
The 


papoose was asleep on the ground 


Stee Pp 


There came one of 
cloud- 
travelers com- 


Captain Clark 


} 
i 


inder a tree 


herous mountain 


hat take 


s ITprise 


trea 


the papoose anc carried 


Bubbles on the Beach 


Ruth 


ruffled 
“You re 
“We re 


lapped in_ little 
wavelets at the beach. 
said Uncle Ed. 
going to look for bubbles 
“Bubbles! 
‘Look at those 
lion bubbles 
in that 
Tommy picked up a few stones 
and threw them into the water. 
He liked the little splashes they 
made and the rings that spread 
He watched 
right to the 
shore Tommy was disappointed 
but he didn't Uncle Ed to 
know. This trip to the beach had 
promised so much. Now bubbles! 
But Uncle Ed had 
bring him. They had had a good 
down here and he'd bought 


He 


ocean 


wrong 


shouted ‘Tommy 
little 


But 


a mil- 
| don t see 


waves 
any 


SUPpPrise 


out from the splash. 


until the rings came 


want 


been nice to 


rice 
lommy ice cream and pop. 


1953 


A. Kent 


didn’t want to disappoint his un- 
cle so he said, “Well anyway, I 


never saw so many bubbles be- 
fore 

Uncle Ed put an arm around 
“Time I quit teasing 
“Really, Son. we 
look for 


pretty glass balls which we'll find 
on the 


lommy 
you, he said. 
ive going to bubbles 
beach—and colored green, 
amber, or purple.” 

Tommy laughed heartily. Now 
he knew that Uncle Ed was fool- 
ng. “Sure.” he said, “we'll look 
for knives and forks too.” 
said Uncle Ed. 


“These glass balls or bubbles drift 


“I'm serious,” 


here from the waters around Ja- 
Uncle Ed sat down on a 
piece of driftwood and wiped his 
forehead. “You know, our fisher- 
men their 


pan 


use cork bobbers on 


him to safety, but the calcleep was 
washed down the steep ravine 
and never recovered. 

Where Helena, Montana, is 
now located, Sacajawea was over- 
whelmed with delight, for she 
knew by certain signs that the 
Shoshones had been there not too 
long before. Poetically she told 
her baby: 

“Last winter here encamped my 
people, 

Here stood teepees of Shoshones. 

Behold that pine tree towering 
yonder. 

See, the bark is taken from it. 

Inner wood is sweet to Indians— 

Gives them food they are 
hungry.” 

Baby Pomp never was hungry 
on that long trip. Sacajawea of- 
ten let the drum- 
sticks of grouse and pheasants, 


when 


him chew on 


and she would place ripe berries 
in his mouth. He liked tiny bites 
of the savorv wapato baked over 
hot coals. (Wapato is a wild root 
tasting something like a potato. ) 

whose 
Woman,” was as gay as 
bird as she walked 
gracefully ahead, pointing out the 


Sacajawea 
“Bird 


any 


name means 


bright 


recalled from five 
years before. She told Lewis and 
Clark about a through the 
Rockies. Continued on page 101) 


trails which she 


pass 


fishing nets but the Japanese 
haven't enough cork so they make 
glass balls to keep their nets 
afloat. 
“That 
Tommy. 
Uncle Ed continued, “The only 
thing that holds the balls is the 
fishing net. In time the net 
and the balls start 


the tides across the ocean 


must be pretty,” said 


rots 
riding 

The 
winds help them along and finally 
the westerly them to 


away 


winds blow 
our shore s.° 

“How 
asked. 


“Some are as big 


big are they?” Tommy 
as a tennis 
ball, others as big as a basketball,” 
said Uncle Ed. 

“But where can we find them?” 
asked Tommy. “I don’t see any.” 

“The sandy beaches are best,” 
Uncle Ed explained. “The balls 
break when they are washed up 
on the rocks. Usually they are 
found nestled alongside a log or 
a piece of driftwood. I think 
we'll find some today. Winter is 
the bést time. And, there was a 
wind storm the other night. 
That’s why I decided to come to- 
day.” 

“Look at that island,” Tommy 
pointed. “I wish we could get out 
there.” (Continued on page 101 














Do you often feel at a loss during art period? Does the 
instruction, "Paint anything you wish," fail to produce 
really creative results from the majority of your class? 


Here Are Ways You Can 





THEN THESE FOUR PAGES ARE PLANNED FOR YOU 


START CHILDREN TO CREATE 


ELSE BARTLETT 


Children's imaginations must be stirred and they must be fired 
to express themselves freely. 


You must build the children's confidence in their own work by 
your attitude and the way you show your reactions. 


Watch their drawings for individual ways of presenting things 
and encourage this. 


Teach yourself to recognize child portrayal of ideas so that you 
do not have to ask shattering questions. 


Avoid showing a child how to paint it your way—suggest ways 
for him to carry his own ideas further. 


You can discover and help the children who find that their great- 
est difficulty is their inability to put an idea on paper. 


Stimulate and develop children's powers of observation, so neces- 
sary to any type of original work. 


Free children from inhibitions like bitterness, envy, hate, so that 
their emotions will run into creative channels. 


Provide suitable materials for the art lesson at hand, and stress 
a few definite art principles to use as tools. 






Two Paintings from 
DORA M. FIELDS 
Supervisor of Art, 
Hillsdale, Michigan 














— oo. - e ~ 


From Narberth School, Narberth, Pennsylvania 











A SENSITIVE CHILD who has fear finds it hard to blossom 
into self-expression. When he feels someone has a loving 
interest in him, he begins to feel happy again. | am re- 
minded of a child who was trying to make a picture. He 
was new and afraid. | didn't discover it immediately, but 
here he was, with a new teacher, in a room filled with 
strange children. | went to him and asked, "Aren't you a 
new little boy?" He looked into my eyes and said, "| have 
only been born six years!" Just that brief contact released 
the tension, and soon his fingers flew! 

Timid children are likely to be very creative. They are 
little dreamers, but with a crayon they have fewer in- 
hibitions. —Dora M. Fields 


Books to answer your questions on 
UNDERSTANDING AND ASSESSING CHILDREN'S ART 


ART IN THE SCHOOLROOM, Manfred L. Keiler 
You'll like the 120 suggested assignments for starting art lessons. Each assignment is based on 
the child's experience in his daily life, his observations, his community, his imagination, his group 
projects, and his holiday projects 


THE ARTS IN THE CLASSROOM, Natalie Robinson Cole 


University of Nebraska Press, 1951, $4.00 





























Natalie Cole is one of the first to tell graphically what she says to children to stir them emo- 
tionally, and how she fires them to express what they fee! in painting, working in clay, block- 
Printing, writing, and dancing. This book would help the teacher of any subject to put new vi 


tality into student work John Day Co., 1942, $2.50 


SELF-EXPRESSION THROUGH ART, Elizabeth Harrison 

The author demonstrates the purpose of creative art teaching in today's curriculum. One chapter is 
called ‘‘How to Assess a Child's Painting.'' You will also find art lessons by the month and grade 
and how to plan a comprehensive program. Charlies A. Bennett Co., 1951, $4.00 


MIND YOUR CHILD'S ART, Laura Bannon 

This book is directed to parents, but Laura Bannon's admonition, ‘Your most difficult task will be 
to say nothing at the right time,"’ is equally valuable to teachers. She has done something about 
the lamentable fact that ‘the Art of Children is now widely discussed, but it is still widely mis- 
understood."’ Pellegrini and Cudahy, 1952, $2.75 
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teaching children how 


to THINK LARGE 


“At the first sign of some child painting something big and strong, the teacher should 
hold it up and praise it. It doesn't matter whether it is terribly good or not. If it isn't so 
good that in itself will encourage others who know they can do better.” 


From The Arts in the Classroom—-Natalie Robinson Cole 
. ission of John Day Co., Inc 


ONE way to get young children to think large is to tell them to remem- 
ber or imagine what they are going to make, and then pretend they are 
walking up close and taking a good look at it. For example, on a zoo 
trip, all youngsters crowd around a cage to get a good view of the ani- 
mal inside. A picture made from a close-up is much better than one made 
from a great distance. 

Drawing or painting a picture large, in whatever space it is to occupy, 
is as effective as telling a story in a few words, instead of a great many. 

It is natural for children to paint large. So encourage them to do this 
by civing them large crayons or large brushes. Then it will be impossible 
for them to work small. 

The project which many towns sponsor—letting children paint their 
original pictures on store windows at Halloween—is one good way to 
develop the ability of small children to paint on spaces even greater 
than their own height. 


SS te 2D 
RPO 


Drawing by a preschool child—from Paulinea K. Sipes 


Reason—Method—Result 


CHILDREN paint large with ease, eliminating tension and cramp- 
ing. @ Painting directly, in large masses, is a good way of work- 
ing. Another method—making outlines first in one color, all over 
the area—helps make a well-designed picture. @ Filling all the 
space on the paper gives a more dramatic effect than a drawing 
surrounded by emptiness. 


ONE ve equirement of pene! mat 
9 is thet if ntain some very lerge 
figures, dominating to such an extent 
that they f the pepe 
an suggest the perspective 
properly in the picture 
—Annabeile Bergteld 





John Smith's Virginia 
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Helen Cooke Carr 


Au Art Environment Stimulates 


an IMPULSE 


Primary Teacher, San Jacinto School, El Paso, Texas 


TO STIMULATE an impulse for creative expression in my second-grade 


to CREATE 


children, | planned to provide a physical and mental art environment in 


our classroom. The first thing was to make the room colorful and inspira- 


tional. With the help of the children | made it bright and cheerful by 
using flowers, plants, curtains, pictures, displays, and books. The social- 
studies unit theme was carried out as much as possible in the decora- 


tions and in the art work. 


INTEREST CENTER 




















AN EXHIBITION PLACE was made for our art work, 
in the most available space. We called this our Art 
Gallery. All the children's work was displayed there, 
whether good or bad, and changed often in order 
to maintain interest and encourage each child by 
letting him see his own work on display. Before 
showing any of the children’s work, we had a dis- 
cussion on how to criticize constructively, how to 
accept criticism, and how to be considerate of one 
another's feelings. 

In a corner we made what we called our Interest 
Center. This was to be kept beautiful by the chil- 
dren. They used flowers for decorations, pictures, or 
unusual toys, or anything they wished, to make the 
place attractive. 












ART GALLERY 
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ART CENTER 


White Paper 


Colored Paper Finger Point Paper Tempera Paint 


. ® . . 
. “ e fe 
. 
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Newspaper 


Finger Paint 


’ 
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Se, @ 6% «¢ 
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THE ART CENTER was a shelf unit in which we placed all the different types of 
media that were available. In the group of children who were free to work here 
at one time, each child could choose the medium and materials which he needed. 
Children were appointed to be responsible for the order and neatness of the art 
center, as well as the rest of the room. 

By setting up an environment in our classroom and letting my children work 
and live with art, | find that they express themselves by arranging things, build- 
ing something, or creating something. 
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When Children Plan the Display 
They Are Not 


‘n BULLETIN BOARD 


BORED 


PEG L. STAPLETON 
Teacher, Fifth Grade, Hoover Elementary School, 
Yakima, i ashington 


WHETHER it be an entire wall cov- 
ered with cork or a portable dis- 
play, make your bulletin board the 
center point of attraction. It may 
be used to introduce a new unit, 
to exhibit information gathered on 
a certain subject, or to show vari- 





ous pupils’ art work; but the rules 
of display are always the same: 
(1) Keep the exhibits simple, cur- 
rent, and pertaining to room proj- 
ects. (2) Make the children re- 
sponsible for change of exhibits. 
They will gain ideas about balance, 
design, harmony, and color. They 
will have a real reason for measur- 
ing accurately. 

My class had prepared a lovely 
bulletin board entitled “Here Is 
Spring." The next morning we had 





snow. Someone suggested adding a 
W and a question mark, and our 
bulletin board read Where Is 
Spring?" When warm days came, 























The bulletin board shown above 
will prove to be a wonderiul invita. 
tion to read a new book. Children 
can take turns in presenting favorite 
books to their classmates. The sil- 
houette at the left is a good de- 
vice for calling attention to some 
tule of suggestion. Below is shown 
an easily prepared geography bulle- 
tin board. It clearly points out loca- 


tior relationships that are vitally 





important. 





it reverted to its original form. 

Use different patterns or ab- 
stract scatterings. Black music notes, green leaves, white 
snowflakes, or any simple symbols will help to set the stage. 
Strips of colored paper or mounts in contrasting colors will 
sharpen up the exhibit. Insist upon good labeling so that 
the board is sure to tell a story. 

Each new project will supply new enthusiasm for well- 
planned displays. A first attempt will insure greater success 
for the next one. Before long your class will realize it's im- 
possible to be bored with a bulletin board. 















































Try These Devices 


Make double letters by using two 
shades or contrasted colors, one 





partially over the other. 

Paint corrugated paper to obtain 
unusual effects. 

Do yarn writing by fastening yarn to 
paper with rubber cement. 

Cut out letters from newspaper ad- 























vertisements. 
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ON'T throw milk cartons away! 

When they are empty, rinse them 
out and allow to dry thoroughly. Then 
combine them with spools, pins, pen- 
cils, paper cups, and so on, to make 
useful models for science class—mod- 
els that will really work! A windmill, 
crane, and dump truck are just a few 
of the many possible projects you can 
undertake. 


THE bridge, at left, and the anemometer to measure 
wind velocity, above, illustrate engineering princi- 
ples. The air-current indicator, above, revolves on a 
common pin. The bearing is half a snap fastener. 


SEE Connie's cattle car with pencil axles! Her 
class also made trailer trucks, sleighs, and buses 
while studying transportation. 


A BALLOON stretched over a glass jar becomes a barome- 
ter. A thread is attached to the balloon and then to the 
needle on the dial so that the air pressure is registered. A 
penny weight keeps the threat taut. The weather vane was 
made from a coat hanger, a glass vial, and a carton. 
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cache will want ‘her 


eNEW 
SPRING 
CLASSROOM 
CALENDAR 


for Grades 1*2¢3 


Better Breakfast Teaching Aid 
Edited by Laura Oftedal, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 





This Full Color Classroom Breakfast Calendar teaches the importance 
of a good breakfast and helps to establish better breakfast habits 
among children. It will aid children in the primary 
grades to learn about days, weeks, and 
months. A breakfast activity idea is suggested for each 


numbers, 4 Clas 


Rreattast Parry 


ad 


month. 


For the Teacher . . . a 24-page Teacher's Manual furnishes 
complete instructions with illustrations for a classroom 
breakfast party ... authoritative background nutrition [ 
facts and additional suggestions for interesting learn- 
ing experiences 

For Children . . . 30 Leaflets in picture form for 

coloring, prepared for class or home use 


Educational Director 
CEREAL INSTITUTE, IN¢ 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Please send me FREE Breakfast Teaching Unit 
for GRADES 1 +2+3 


SEND TODAY 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, 


nal endeavor 


PLEASE PRINT 


national nutr 
South La Salle Street 


Chicago 3, Illinois Zone State 


ai 


$I yon 

ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO. 
7 Fulton Street, New York 38, M. AL 
Prices eulgect to 80 per cent Federal Sales Tas 
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A Picnic on the “Beach” 


Continued from page 87) 


After a while she said, “Our lunch is 
ready.” They ate hungrily until the 
food was all gone. 

I don’t know when I've enjoyed a 

more.” said Mother. 

I'll clear the lunch things away if 
you will read to us,” offered Penny. 

“I'll help.” said Jimmy 

So Mother read aloud from their 
favorite storybook while the children 
worked. 

“Now, how about a game of ball?” 
Jimmy suggested 

The beach ball was too big 
the house, 
ing game that could be 
Penny's little 
with her jacks. 

Mother came to the 


after a short absence 


to use in 
so Mother invented a scor- 
played with 
rubber ball that came 


kite hen door 
during which she 
dinner preparations. 
“It'salmost five thirty!” she told them. 

Time for Daddy to come home,” 
announced Jimmy. “Someone is on 
the porch now.” 

The door burst open and in walked 
Daddy with snow coating his clothes 
and even his eyebrows. “Brr! What 
is this?” he asked in surprise. “Bath- 
ing suits in January?” 

‘We’ ve been to the beach for a pic- 
nic Penny explained 

he be ac h! : Daddy ec hoed 

Then they began to tell him all 

about their afternoon. 


had made some 


Sam Snowman 
(Continued from page 87) 


This was too good chance to miss! 
So Sam parked his bike and climbed 
ght in the back of the truck. 

The driver stopped his truck at 
every postbox they passed, and every 
postbox had letters in it. When they 
went over big bumps, Sam Snowman 
pushed the mailbag farther back in the 
truck. Every time the driver turned 

hat caused the noise, 
Sam Snowman got as far down as his 
snow knees would allow him Later, 
when the driver pulled the mailbag 
out of the truck he couldn’t figure out 
why the floor of the truck was wet 

When the mail truck was passing 
the statue of George Washington, Sam 
Snowman jumped out, for he spied a 
milk wagon going the other way. He 
went right over and hopped in one of 
the open doors 

As he hopped out near the post of- 
fice Sam looked back and saw the 
milk-truck driver scratching his head. 
He couldn’t imagine why the milk 
bottles had suddenly sported stove- 
pipe hats! 

Next Sam got on the bike and head- 
ed for the school grounds. He leaned 
the bicycle against the wall of the 
school by the front door. 

Sam sat on the steps and put on 
Marinda’s skates. Then he skated 
over to the children’s slide, took off 
the skates and climbed up the steps of 
the slide. Down he slid. Whee! Boy, 
that was fun! He went again and 
again He counted thirty-one times, 
and he didn’t count them all The 
school children who tried the slide the 
found it coated with 


around to see w 


next morning 
ice 

he caught sight of the 
playground 


Suddenly 
drinking fountain on the 
so he skated over and tried the han- 

thing happened He turned 
et once again. He jumped 
, for an enormous icicle 
out and fell to the ground 
th wud 

Sam Snowman bent over to pick up 
the pieces—three pieces there and four 
pieces here. “That's seven,” said 
Sam, as he pushed the bits of icicle in 


convenient spots in his snow body 
one behind his left ear, one behind his 
right ear, five like extra buttons down 
his chest. Then he picked up three 
more pieces and put them where his 
left hip pocket should be and two oth- 
er pieces he put where his right hip 
pocket should be 

Sam had an idea, so he got on his 
bike and pedaled home as fast as he 
could go. He put the skates and bi- 
cycle back in the shed where they be 
longed. 

Then Sam carefully climbed up on 
the roof. Outside of Dick's window 
he fastened two of his largest icicle 
Outside of Marinda’s window 
he fastened the others. There they 
sparkled in the moonlight—three ici- 
two icicles; four icic les, 


piec es 


cles, a space, 
a space, one icicle 

“Three and two are five,” said Sam 

“But then, so are four and one.” He 
didn’t seem to be having any trouble 
with his arithmetic 

Now ri go back to 
the sandpile where Dick 
expect to find me in the 
Sam Snowman decided 

Just as he started to back off the 
roof so he could slide down the drain 
pipe, the snowy blanket covering the 
rooftop began to slide! Sam waved 
his arms and tried to grab hold of 
something, but there was nothing he 
could reach. Faster and faster came 
the sliding blanket of snow! Down it 
went, carrying Sam with it, over the 
eaves and down onto the sandpil 
directly beneath. 

Next morning when Dick and 
Marinda came out of the house they 
found that where Sam Snowman had 
stood the night before there was now 


my place or 
and Marinda 


morning 


a huge pile of snow. 

“Oh, poor Sam Snowman!” Marinda 
exclaimed. 

But Sam didn’t mind really. Worn 
out from his night’s adventures, he 
had settled down to a long rest under 
After all, he'd 


his cozy snow blanket. 
be back next year! 


The Mystery of the Mittens 


Continued from page 85 


‘Where is Betty?” asked Gail 

‘Betty is in the house now. She 
has a cold. She hasn't seen these 
mittens yet, but she will think they 
are pretty, I know,” Joe replied. 

Gail did not look toward Steve. She 
just kept looking at the red mittens. 
She was thinking about how hard 
Mrs. Barnes worked as a helper in the 
restaurant kitchen. And she knew 
there were lots of things Joe and Betty 
needed that their mother couldn't buy 
for them. 

Gail heard Joe saying, “I hope we 
find out who lost the mittens. We're 
going to look in the newspaper Lost 
and Found column. If you hear of 
any little girl who has lost some mit- 
tens, send her to us. They are too 
pretty to be lost. But if nobody calls 
for them, I'll be glad for Betty to have 
them.” 

Suddenly Gail smiled at her broth- 
er and gave a little shake of her head. 

“If we hear of anybody,” she said to 
Joe, “we will let you know. They are 
certainly lovely mittens, and they w 
be nice for Betty to have if nobod 
calls for them.” 

The children started back he 
When Joe could not hear them, Stev 
said, “Well, Dr. Watson, what are we 
going to tell Mother?” 

“We will tell her,” Gail said happi- 
ly, “that she dropped the envelop 
when she got out of the car. Fuzzy 
came along and picked it up. And you 
are such a good detective that you 
found the mittens. But she will be 
glad we left them for Betty, I know.” 








~CARQINRASS 3 with a third dimension 


Maude A. Gray 
Supervisor of Art, Tilton-Northfield Union School, 
Tilton, New Hampshire 


HERE is a good way for children to get a third-dimensional 
effect without having to worry about perspective. The sec- 
ond- and third-graders who produced these figures started by 
drawing themselves carrying their own lunch trays. Soon they 
were representing people doing many different things. Some 
children colored only the parts visible from the front, but the 
more advanced children colored both front and back. 
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MARK off nine squares (1'2” x 142”) on a 
smooth board measuring 4'/2 inches square by 
Y2 inch thick. Hollow out a small cup in the cen- 
ter of each of the squares and glue a matchstick 
into it. Using tempera colors, paint five squares 
yellow and four blue, alternately. Then paint ten 
spool men: four small spools and one large spool 
with red, and four small spools and one large 
spool with blue. 

Two players each try to get three spools in a 
row. If neither succeeds, the "cat" gets two 
points. For each small spool on a yellow square, 
add one point; on a blue one, two points. For 
each large spool on a yellow square, add five 
points; on a blue one, ten points. The large 
spools may be used when desired. When one 
player gets 30 points or the "cat" gets 10 points, 
another game is begun. 


Two Games by 
Louise Jones 


WAIT FOR 
TRAFFIC LIGH 
SKIP NEXT 


ey RUN AHEAD 
ma 62 «SPACES. 


MOTHER'S Sin hy 
a BAKING COOKIES . am 


‘ GO BACK TO 
me )=MAIL BOA 

‘af BUTO MAL LETTER, 

Sg WALK To THE 
7] CORNER 

ed WITH MARY, 


% RIDE AHEAD 
3 SPACES 

on Jimmy's 
TRICYCLE 





THE equipment for playing "Bank Your Savings” is easily made. 
Mark off and paint the inside of a box lid which is nearly square, 
making numbered sections as shown. Then whittle to a point a 
spool with a stick through its center, for a top. The board at left 
is drawn and colored on a piece of cardboard at least 8'2” by 
11”. It can be larger if desired. 

Any number of persons can play. Each player should have a 
different-colored spool, to mark his place on the board. In turn 
each player spins the top, and when it stops spinning, he moves 
his spool on the board the number of spaces indicated by the 
point of the top. Of course the person first completing the trip 
around the board wins. 


BOOK, GO BACKB 5 = | gt 
AND GET IT. . 2 
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Baby Pomp 


Continued from page 92 


At last came a grand reunion with 
her tribe. She found that her brother, 
Cameahwait, had become the chief 
tain. The Shoshones wanted her to 
remain with them, but she set out to 
guide the party to the Pacific, so she 
continued her journey Across the 
Shining Mountains, the friendly Nez 
Percé Indians provided spotted ponies 
for the group. So now Baby Pomp ex 
perienced the joy of riding horseback 

The Nez Percés 


where the green 


guided the party to 
Snake River hurled 
ts waters into the great Columbia 
River 
with portaging whenever they came to 
waterfalls. After many weeks, the ex 
pedition reached the blue Pacifi 

Fort Clatsop, named from a friend 
ly tribe of 


Once more boats were used 


Indians living near the 
ocean, was erected and here the Lewi 
and Clark Expedition spent the winter 
of 1805--180¢t The men carved toys 
for Baby Pomp from the cedar and 
myrtle wood that grew all about. Deer 
bear, and fish were plentiful. Salt pits 
were constructed at what now is Sea 
side. Many 
with the whit 
traded her beaded belt for a supply 
of fine buckskin 

Baby Pomp, Baby Pomp, 

The West now belongs to you, 

And to the Shoshone lass 

Who made many dreams come true 


Indians came to trade 
Sacajawea 


pe ople. 


Baby Poinp was thirteen months old 
when the Expedition headed back over 
the route they had come. In the fall 
of 1806, Fort Mandan was 
Many 


oncerning the adventures 


reached 
marvelous tales were related 
and every 
body praised little Jean Bapt ste, who 
had withstood the 
the best of them 

When Jean Baptist 
vas about eight years old, Sacajawea 
took him down the Missouri River to 
St. Louis, where he attended school as 
i protégé of Captau Clark He grew 


of the 


arduous trip with 


Charbonneau 


ip to become on yutstanding 


uuts and interpreters of his time. 


The 


Cor ca 


Big Cat 


dead of fishing through 
ice, and not with hook and line, 


} 


winter 
either, as you ill se 

Last one on is a monkey's uncle!” 
yelled Ceorge, as he gl 
the ice 
our skates on and we wert 
ip for crack-the-whip After several 


ided out onto 
Then there was a rush to get 
soon lined 


sprawling, across 
They re 


above the bridge 


f us had gone down 
the ice, Guy said, “Look! 
fishing down there, 
Let’s go down! 
Sure enough, we could see several 
1en, spaced out about equal distances 
ipart, kneeling on the ice. As we drew 
nearer, we saw that each man was 
kneeling beside what looked like a 
small tent, open on one side, and each 
held a long pole poised in his mght 
hand. Each man had cut a hole in the 
ce about eighteen inches 
vind thre 
hole was spread a piece of dark clotl 
to keep out the light The man knelt 
at the opening The 


seen were long 


in diameter 


ind on sticks ar » sides of the 


poles we had 
handle s, about twely 
feet in length, on the ends of whicl 
wert spearheads made of steel, with 
three sharp, barbed tines 

A fisherman, after cutting a hole in 
the ice, 
fuls of broken-up white crockery This, 
reflecting the light that came through 
the hole, made a white background 
and any fish swimming over it could 


threw in two or three hand- 


be seen easily Then the trick was to 
spear the fish and bring him out of 


the hole. 


You kids want to help?” asked one 
of the men. 

Sure! What can we do 
“You all skate upstream about two 
ks and line up across the ice. 


~) 


blk 
Then come slowly this way, beating 

n the ice with your shinny sticks, as 
you come If we have any luck we'll 
show you some real fish.’ 

We didn't have to be told twice 
We were off upstream to the ring of 
blades, and, lining up across 
ce, began the slow drive toward 


flasl ing 
shermen, beating the ice with our 
As we neared the men, first one, 
then another, spear went down, then 
a third, and, when we reached them 
three men were struggling to get their 
catch through the holes in the ice 
And it really was a struggle They 
three of the biggest, ugliest 
catfish I have ever seen. All 
well over six feet long 
ire you going to. get 
asked one of the men 
ow you.” he replied and, 
ng tines of the spear throug! 
vig fish’s head, he hoisted it up 
his shoulder and started for 
the fish's 
walked 
How about this one?” I called aft 
him I had noticed a small one 


tail sweeping the ice 


two feet long, lving frozen stiff 
he ice, 
1 can have him,” he re plied If 

u want some fun, put him in a tub 

f water when you get him home.” 

I thanked the man and started home 
with my fish He got real heavy be 
f ed home Felt like a fifty 

sht. I put him in a wash 
n the kitchen, but that was 
Stake That fish that was frozen 
came to life and splashed water 
r the kitchen floor. I had a 
etting him out of there and 
the piace up, but we had 

r supper that night 


Bubbles on the Beach 


Continued from page 
he water is shallow,” 


You could wade if the water 


said Uncle 
so cold. Well, we can look 
d here. 

Uncle Ed started walkin 
beach. Tommy followed 
ind walked. But not a 
did they sec Cruess we 
back to the car, said l ncie 
tired.” 

Tommy followed unhappily. Now 
that he knew about the glass balls he 
did so want to find one. ‘May I look 
iround just a little longer?” he asked 

\ good idea,” said Uncle Ed, “but 
not too long The tide is about out 
and it'll be turning soon Besides we 
have a long drive hom« 

Tommy wandered along the beach 
alone. A soft wind was blowing and 
the air smelled fishy. He saw several 
l among the 
Every once in a while a clam 


crabs scampering 

ip a spout of water 
[hen he noticed that the tide had 

ut far enough so the little island 
1ow a part of the mainland. He 
He ran as fast 
muld. He searched beside every 
ached log Suddenly he spied 
~ green glass half buried in the 


1 walk right to it. 


He poked tl soft sand with 
And there lav the prettiest 
s ball! It was about as big 

s his baseball 

He held it up and shouted, “Uncle 
look—I found one.” But the west 

were singing across the water 

ncle Ed didn’t hear. 

my started to run. Then he 


This one 
tinued on page 102) 


ther piece of glass 











1953 


fashion ) all ev: Seruce 
hits ow ing 
for 4 with 


Here's your “1953 Pattern Service for 
Sewing with Cotton Bags.” This new booklet 
offers the latest Cotton Bag fashions designed 
by Simplicity . . . practical, up-to-the-minute 
home decorating ideas . . . novel gift items. 


Like its amazingly popular predecessors, the 


1953 edition has been prepared expressly to 
appeal to the student's sense of thrift, initiative, 
and creative flair. Use these splendid projects, — 


all of which, mind you, can be made from 


Cotton Bags — as a guide in the instruction 


of all phases of sewing. Order your FREE 


copies today (limit 25 copies per class). 


MAIL TODAY! 
TR RNS Rk Oe RN ER ce com MO 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 
P.O. BOX 76, 
MEMPHIS 1, TENNESSEE 


Please send me —___copies (limit 25 per closs) of 1953 Pattern Service for 


Sewing with Cotton Bogs. 
SRR esneseennmees 
School Address. 


Ea a = ——— State 
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FREE EDUCATIONAL MATERIAL 


The latest list of helps for teaching menstrual 
hygiene from the makers of MODESS 


For Teachers 
on Menstrual Hygiene.” 


ions prepared under the 


“a valuable 


and doctors. Contains a 


Seoee que teaching gu g natomical chart, two booklets on 
Vaensteal enstruationand ls for ordering additional free material. 





For Students 


For girls 9 to 12 years of age. ——_—_ 
ind Kate W onde ‘ . ‘ rming little 


irls in the 


igned for 


ind wherefore 


For girls 12 to 18 years of age. “Growing Up and 
I iking It 


£ a brightly illustrated booklet written especially for 
Gives the physical facts of menstruation and 


se and good groon 


n You 
led 


information out wu of tampor Tr sar ur rotection, 


For Adult Education 


1 Tell My Daughter?” a thoughtful little book in- 


the ol pre-teen daug! ters. Offers suggestions 


| |- shall 1 Tell W ‘ ind w 
Nv Daughter” 


hen to tell younge rgirls about menstruation. 


Miss Anne Shelby, Educational Director, Personal Products Corporation 
Box 3564-1, ailbown, N, J. 

Please send me the f ; l free of charm 

One “Educational Portfolio on Menstrual Hygiene” (for teachers only) 
booklets “Sally and Mary and Kate Wondered" (for girls 9 to 12 years) 
__. booklets “Growing Up and Liking It" (for girls 12 to 18 years) 

___ booklets “It's So Much Easier When You Know” (for fully matured girls) 
__ booklets “How Shall | Tell My Daughter?” (for mothers of pre-teen girls) 


Name 


Address 





City State 
aly ia 0. S. AD 











America’s Best Source of Supplies for * 
Vocational Education and Crafts Classes 


Larson Leathercraft 


COMPLETE STOCK 


Kits of 


DUPLICATOR - READY COT preiacts to supplies und 


PORTABLE 


SPIRIT 


leathers for advanced hobbyists 


HIGHEST QUALITY 


All materials, moderately-priced tool- 
ing leathers, calfskin, ete., top quality 


Writeteday PROMPT SHIPMENT 


ferF REE Our established policy is to chip or or- 
CATALOG ders the same day we receive the 


J.C. LARSON COMPANY 


For clear, sharp copies of Complete 
anything you can type, ith S fi 
write or draw on a paper we uppies 


master. Up to 844"x11" size, as many as 5 colors 
at once. So SIMPLE anyone can operate it 

NO STENCILS = NO GELATIN 
Aak your office or school supply dealer or write 


fltader "hd euece CO. 








Dept. hicago 24, fil. 
6500 West Leke Street + Minneapolis 16, Minn 820 S$. Tripp Ave., acis, C 2 
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Poor Vision 
Continued from page 91) 


glasses doesn’t mean 
your answer will offend me.” 
Well, I think he’s a—sissy!” 
Why 
Well, he doesn’t play ball like the 
ilways reads books, and 
ys does wl at the teac her Says. 
it Harvey Speigelberg Nobody 
s m since he got glasses.” 
Were vou friends Harvey 
started wearing glasses last year?” 
“Well, no 
“Did he play : ball with you 
last year? 
No 
Before he got his eyeglasses, he 
didn't read books, ch 
No, he read books then, too.” 
Now, let's take ballplayer like 
Dominic DiMaggio, or George Mikan, 
or perhaps your friend Morgenthal 
What do they call him—‘Specs’? I 
suppose they are bookworms, teach- 


because | wear 


before 


ers pets, and sissies 
Mikan and DiMaggio 
are great ane tory 
And Morgenthal is a sissy 
No ion s a good shortstop.” 
Well then, vour theory has holes 
wnt it 


Gosh. no 


boy was confused 
cK you 
the teacher 
t when I was a 


almost 


ouble with those 

me can memorize 

borrowed a differ- 

upstairs.” 

placed fatherly arm 
around tl boy's shoulders 

You'll play just as well, look just 


} 


as handsome t the giris do just as 


augh just the same 

The only difference 

then and now will be that 
first time in your life you'll be 
t eves to what they 


call me 


re 
you're not one 
« then. Wearing 
¢ your personality, 
» feel happier. 
want you to go home and 
ents that you need to go 
doctor to have vour eves 
Mr. Kurzon continued. 
Chursday at the latest, you 
your glasses.” 
eft the building and walked 
toward home His strategy 
been discovered, and he felt a 
shamed. 
next Wednesday, George start- 


or school early. On his face were 
unwanted eveglasses He 


g looked 
he first time in his life, 
yotice clearly the small 

He saw that the 
vas passing had a Virginia 
and he could read the 

1 marquee of the movie 

st hi 1 block away! 
hesitated as he came to the 
He was early, and he won- 

should enter the 
mmediately. Suddenly a fta- 
} 


approacl ed him 


hether he 


HH 
How co ou’re in school so 
early today? u're inal one of 
the last t oly smokes, when’d you 
Yesterday. So what?” 
he other boy was somewhat star- 
d at the snapping retort and stut- 
i a bit as he began to answer 
well, uh, nothing, Georgie I 
wthing. did 1?” 


nking it.’ 


No, honest, I'm not. It makes 
you, well, uh, more distinguished- 
looking 

George was undecided as to wheth- 
er “distinguished-looking” was a com- 
When he en- 
teacher 


pliment or an insult 
tered his homeroom, his 
smiled reassuringly as he noticed the 
glasses, 

Some of the boys gaped in mock 
amazement, 
“Whasamatter?” 
You never seen a guy with “spec s” 
clore? 

“Sure!” one of the boys 
“Only we didn't fis 


George snapped 
l 
retorted 
ure on Georgie's 
joining the bookworms.” 

\ren't you going to play ball any 
more Bill asked. 

“Of course I am! Why not? Ever 
hear of Dom DiMaggio or George 
Mikan? Cseorge looked at the teach- 
er and as an afterthought said, “or 
Bob Dillinger?” 

Th teacher 

Say, you're right, Georgie, 
the players on the baseball team said 
“You'll 
than ever now 

After school, as George left the 
building and started toward the park 
he saw that a girl ahead of him had 
dropped an eraser He ran to catch 
up with her and hand it back 

Thanks a lot, Georgie,” she said 


chuckled to himself. 
one ot 


probably hit more homers 


I was taking that home on purpose 
because | wanted to use it on a draw 
ing I'm making.” 

They walked along together for 
wavs and George wondered why he 
ad never noticed before what pretty 
hair Adria had. He kept waiting for 
her to savy something about his specs 
but she never seemed to notice them 
even when they halted at the cornet 
to finish their conversation before a 
ing in different directions Can't be 
of difference in 


reflected 


they make such a lot 
nv looks after all,” George 

He was a little late for ball prac 
Sudden 


ot worried ind slowed dow1 


so he walked faster 


up] the team were niv being pe 
te in cl while Mr. Kurzon was 
stening! Sup e they got someon 
in his place and didn't want him 
the team after all! George's heart be 
gan to pound as he came in sight I 
the players warming up. ® 

Just then there came a shout fror 
Sam: “Hey, there’s Harris. C’mon, 
Georgie, we saved your place at third 
base 

Georgie broke into 


Bubbles on the Beach 


(Continued from page 101) 
was a different color—sort of an or 
ange shade. 

Now Tommy was so excited that he 
ran back and forth, poking here, kick 
ing sand there After a while he saw 
a pretty piece of purple glass This 
time he had to dig hard to get it. It 
was big and shaped like a football. 

He gathered the balls and ran 
toward Uncle Ed, calling, “Hey, | 
found some. Look 

He got into the car and his unck 
examined the balls You did all 

ght.” he laughed The green one is 
pretty common. TI amber one isn't 
found so often. But the purple one 
is rare, and that ootball shape makes 
it verv unusual What are you going 
to do with them 

Tommy scratched his head. “Oh 
first I think I'll take them to schoo 
and show all the kids. Then—” he ex 
amined one of the balls and saw the 
little plug at one end, “I bet I can 
take out this plug and make sort of : 
vase for Mom. Gee, Uncle Ed, thanks 

bringing me to the beach today 
sure. did have surprise for me! 


















Perhaps, before 


Your NEXT TRIP 


returning to school after the 





~ 


Christmas recess, or during 


some week end, you will find yoursel/ in a picture like the one shown above 


This happens to have been taken at Mount Telemark, 
scene might be duplicated in hundreds of other places. 
Michigan, 
coming almost as popular in winter as in summer 
innouncement of Winners in the 1952 


like the North Woods of 


North U estern Railway.) For the 


Instructor Travel Contest, see page 8. 


Cable, Wis., but the 
Many vacation areas 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota—are be 
Photo from Chicago and 


OOO LE LE LE LE A LE A A A A A A A A A A A A A, 


“HOW TO TRAVEL.” There's a 
lot more to it than packing a bag and 
buving a ticket! After looking over a 
folder with this title, you will under- 
It tells about the organiza- 
courses to help 
most from their trips 
Adult Edu- 
such a course should 
For information 
Mertes 


SET ICE 


stand why. 
tion of prospective 
travelers get the 
If your community has an 
cation Program, 
be a welcome addition. 
and suggestions, write to R. ©. 
Director. School and College 
United Air Lines, Inc., United Air Lines 
Building, Chicago 38, Il. 


ALMOST AN ISLAND. Did you 
ever think of New Jersey as almost an 
island? Exeept for a 50-mile land 
boundary on the north, separating it 
from New York State, it is entirely sur 
rounded by water—by the Atlantic 
Ocean and Hudson River on the east 
River on the 
south. 


the Delaware west, and 


Delaware Bay on the 
HISTORIC SHEINES. Tidewater 
Virginia is rich in substantial reminders 
of our early history. Everyone knows 
about the Williamsburg Restoration, 
but a number of places worth visiting 
are not miles from there. The 
Association for the Preservation of Vir- 
ginia Antiquities is doing a fine work 
in saving old houses and other land- 
marks. For a descriptive folder, with 
map, address Virginia Travel Council, 
Hotel King Carter, Richmond 19, Va. 


many 


TWO CONTINENTS. 
tinues to be the greatest magnet for 
foreign trevel, with France leading in 
popularity, followed by the United 
Kingdom, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, 
Netherlands, and Belgium; and in 1952 
many learned about the attractions of 
the Seandinavian countries, en route 
to the Olympics in Helsinki. However 
Seuth and Central America are gaining 
ground. In six years, the number of 
Lnited States citizens visiting South 
American countries nearly  trebled, 
while the number of those visiting Cen- 
tral America and the Caribbean coun- 
tries more than doubled. 


Kurepe con 


MISSOURI COTTON. Surprised’ 
Probably. But in the “Boot Heel” of 
Missouri, between the St. Francis and 
Mississippi rivers. cotton is so success- 
fully grown that it is a leading cash 
crop in the state. The Delta Area of 
Vissouri, most recent in the 
handsome regional booklets issued by 
the State Division of Resources and De 
velopment (Jefferson City, Mo.) 
pictorial story of cotten from field to 
bale. Many other illustrations. with text 
relate to the history of the region. its 
industrial and civie progress, and its 
recreational facilities. For single copies 


series of 


gives a 


address as above. 





Mudy4travel courses 


THE LATEST. 


are more and more common, but now 
comes study by some to help others 
who are traveling. Last year a short 


Tourist Court Management 
at the University of Houston 


sponsored by the Tourist 


course in 
was given 
in Ts \as 
Court Journal 

CRUISE NEWS. The lL nited Fruit 


Company's big white passenger ships 


will continue to make I1l- and 12-day 
Caribbean cruises from New Orleans 
but the cruise service from New York 
will be discontinued early in 1953. De- 


cember 19 and January 2 are the last 
two sailing dates for 17-day United Fruit 


trips to warmer waters, 


FLYING CARPETS. The 
has dimmed the real 
life marvel of our flying carpets. lp to 
1952. US. and foreign 
air lines had from American 
manufacturers 456 transport planes, over 
two thirds of them scheduled for de- 
livery by 1953. United States lines get 
285 of the planes 


mystery 


of “flying saucers” 


midsummer of 
ordered 


POCKET-SIZE PARIS. Yes. it's 
Paris, all right There's no 
the kiffel and Sacré Coeur 
in a modernistic color sketch, and a title 
would be 


mistaking 
Towe r even 
superfluous. Inside the cov- 
ers, you not only learn where and what, 
but find out when and how. It’s a com- 
plete guide in condensed form, with an 
amount of detail. and it is so 
urranged that a flip of the fin- 
ger gives you. apparently 
you could want to know in advance. or 
while in the French capital. One copy 
to a reader, says the French Government 
Tourist Office, 610 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 20. 


amazing 
cleverly 
everything 


BUSSES IN BRAZIL. Bus travel is 
popular not only in the United States 
of America but in the United States of 
Brazil, where the four key cities of Rio 
de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Campinas, and 
Santos are joined by frequent 
Kight U.S.built coaches 
most modern type were recently 


motor 
coach service. 
of the 


delivered at Santos by the Moore- 
MeCormack liner “Mormacrio.” 
EDITORS TRAVEL TOO! After 


Buffalo last sum- 
mer, 220 members of the National Edi 
torial Association took a tour of New 
York State arranged by the State De- 
partment of Commerce. Like the teach- 
ers who have written up their travel 
experiences for THe Instructor, the 
editors wrote series of articles for their 
own papers, and eleven of them have 
received awards, presented by Robert E. 
Robischon, Department of 
publicity director, at the 
meeting of the editors. 


their convention in 


{_ommerce 
Novembe r 











Teachers will 


want this... 





New Spring 
Classroom 


Calendar 


FOR GRADES 4°5°6 

















































An Interesting Approach 
for your HEALTH EDUCATION CLASSES 


Edited by Laura Oftedal, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


This full color Classroom Breakfast Calendar dramatically 
activities for each month. All activities have 
exceptional learning values and may easily be correlated with 

Arts, Science, Art, or Social Studies. 


suggests breakfast 


regular classwork in Language 


Included with this complete BREAKFAST TEACHING UNIT for 
Grades 4+5+6: 


FOR THE TEACHER—a 28-page Teacher's Manual for Grades 4, 5, 
and 6 supplies graded activity suggestions built around two 
better breakfast plays . . 
dialogue are included. 


. play outlines, costume ideas, and 


FOR CHILDREN—30 Leaflets developed for each age level to 
furnish interesting and meaningful learning experiences 


Educational Director 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Please send me FREE Breakfast Teaching Unit 
for GRADES 4+5 +6 





! 
CEREAL INSTITUTE, inc. ; Name 
A research and educational endeavor 1 eo 
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‘The Perr Pictures 
Beautiful sepia reproductions of famous works of art 


For many years 


teachers and educators have used them in 
chools all over the country >) inexpensive that any child 
‘ have a collection. Only TWO CENTS each for 80 or 
more, size 54) x & Over 2000 subjects. “Be picture-wise 


Sixty cents will 


bring you © pictures by Millet, Reynolds 
Landseer, etc nteresting and instructive 
For PESRU ARY BIRTHDAYS. a timely set of 30 on Wash 
ington, Li angte w ¢ for 60 cents 
PRESIDENTS et 2 for 64 cents. Very popular 





ane CATALOGUE, with 1600 «mall il) ratios 
pictures, fc Send for TODAY. 


BOX 13, MALDEN, 


Henry Wadsworth Longtetiow 
Copyright 1904, by B. A. Perry 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, 
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The Lost Will e Aur I'm sorry, Mrs. Foster, the last page they found the Judge's 
eca am sure the Judge intended signature and the signatures of his wit- 
Continued from pas 9] you this houses Several years nesses, 

Aunt Kate was cleaning a cupboard he talked to me about it. I can’t Mike turned back to the front page 
in the kitchen when Debby and Mik remember ictly what he said, but I ind quickly glanced over it. “Aunt 
walked in. “Sh-h-h-h. that Forest Ede: hou t he had made a will leav- Kate, it is the will,” he said Let's 

came back. He is up in the Judg ' ou a su f money and a life in- call Mr. Boyson 
study, looking through books age ’ teres t ' property \fter vour Aunt Kate's face was very white. 
o to the Lake View Debby slipped her arm around her 
vaist and helped her to a chair. “Tl 


relatives get every- ret Mother,” she said, and ran to the 


is a better detective than I 
if he finds that will in any 
Judge’s books said Debby, lowe: thir ! rphan will never get front door to call across the road. 
her voice y of I as he thought It took Mr. Boyson only a few min 
t the | idge told , hd ‘ at ites to dri t the Judge's house. He 
that he hadn't ‘ 1 tl ] 1dge always loved chil- ead the ‘ out loud, while Aunt 
Nagai a ' by added ite, Debby, and her mother, and 
divided equally among his on Mik and Debby listened closely So much de 
es and m phews p ( t Kate brought some rene on what they were to hear 
“I don’t believe the Judge ever | DOX I her grips down from the Vhen he had finished, Mr. Boyson 


ASK ABOUT . shes You said yourself. A k up her things wked up at Aunt Kate and smiled 


that the Jud dn't s ay ther : 1 don I e¢ to move,” he said 


e« 9 sy tens oe ge rtly after five Debby sat de this to take into court, I can 
0 TOP MAPLE LEAF Ht mays that he just wants to look very tired, dirty, and discouraged. Kate. “The Judge must have bee 


will was 


VACATIONS that no family records or Keepaskes She wen mais to Gnd Aunt dhe clock on the sais when I shongh 


ng that verse 


I 
j 
! 





never have beet 


Debby and Mike to 


(CANADIAN Pe ie se Bet ze SS 
EU EE ener Aepeealrngent not oy: dawoa~ ay ee ee a Song of the Piecok 


RAILWAYS roun ' to take th s from one of night of the President's visit! Th 
J ' e ti threw own a ! bass ol s lt } President was 

st they had 

try, he told 

country is bigger 


nd much, much bigger 


arrived at the 
Nnant mg oe fh a h tt b ' he returned fr row co the entire orchestra 
Washingt » &. node, 36 ——— d , = fon nd ‘ ] yb . i p — i with s - For the pres 
I tall, like th 
and fat, li 
President was quite 
hestra could see 
truly important 
walked In, everyone 


nents played 

never done 
ryor 
they 


mye hurried ' ) ' > as ] t h yu nethi it | d mum spec or 

Pupils love Spelling, had their breakfast ul tthe stairs. T suppowd President. Tt was a march, and_the 
Writing, Drawing, rched till almost midnigl \ y. T wanted 1 i.” essai 

Arithmetic on the 0 0 tg Sage nt 1 the one place we ae "ee aed Seripes 
ERASE-by - MAGIC ee Tee, ae | Cee de in a he Forever” has » solo pact. And in thi 
Strathmore Slate. | would he have had? We raced after him ied pic 
Order from School | kind ume up from but his silver eyes sparkled and 
Dealer or write for ae ee ce ies Ae ae - ae hag adage adv 
Catalog to Strathmore, | tacoma dome GG toteectthe ban, She Meld che Means. em . gas Ge fan nee aes 
Avrora, Illinois ‘ood morning, Mi 1 of them knew the old clock hadn't run fectly. When he was through, “he 


heard clappir ind cheers 


h, clear voice 


Th resident walked slowly ont 
the stag He did not look at the 
horns e drums or the long trom 
bones \ Violins He passed by the 


\ I ho ey are elpi t I t ! . He ri Ty | trumpets and he passed by the harp 
the end he montl rse he in't see anything. Once President stopped beside him and 
550 TO TEACHERS ebl \ ' ste’s face wil re | it s hand up behind the smiled. He picked him up and whis 
5500.00 ‘ | - ' : . rn tee . ra 2 t nit the one | 


perea to ou are 
led up ind like, he said You and I are both 
s, he said quite small. But both of us know that 
hard, the littlest one can 





by working 


On Your Signoture Only! 


ad she ould feel be as important as the rest.” 
CHRISTWA AN THER RA 
> to t 


Slowly Mike Peter Piccolo squeaked with JOY 
per ut iret be 
Eden soot Nolx 


_ 1 
t return that da t r s he care unr 


When the President had gone away 
dy said a_ the other instruments asked what he 
lled a lor had said But although their voices 





Ma 
ke ind Debby s 1 enve p on which ap were polite, Peter Piccolo would 
did not find the los ! riet state I am _ not t He had a secret with the 

better | vy this if det ind no one would ever know 


Dept. I- 


AMERICAN LOAN PLAN 4 
SuetewiseD 6Y Tet att OF wietatee * 


Bank Bidg Omoho 1. 


it was. Except, ot course, the 


ind took Id bass v | He was so wise he knev 


cry State : 
Seeecesaaaanenend “ir. D the town clerk, can ‘ t t 1 paper. On he secret without being told at all. 
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Sena for this interest- 
ing 12 page SANI-FLUSH 
booklet illus- 
trated and printed in 2 
colors . . . mailed FREE 
to teachers in quantities 


cleverly 


for class room use. 


The story of the Little 
White Knight and the 
Enemy Germ in “The 
Science of Bathroom 


Sanitation and Septic 
Tank Action” will be of 
educational interest to 
your pupils and their 
parents. 


Please use coupon 


Hygienic Products Co., Dept. A-36, 
Canton 2, Ohio 


Please send me ____copies (specify 
number wanted) of your free Bathroom 
Booklet 


Name 


Address 


daress plainly 
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FIRST GLASS 


Dear Miss Owen 
Doris Lee's “Pilgrims” Thanksgiving” 
on the November cover was delightful 
but why did you spoil it with the pur- 

ple bac kgeround? 
Horace Coxe, Kentucky 


mOoNe. 


8-PN Oo 


. nicest cover this year. The back- 
ground certainly set off the picture. 
Jane MeGinety, 4 ashington 


I liked the designs of the September 
and October covers but the tolor scheme 
of November was superb. 

Jack Moyer, West Virginia 


The three letters are a fair sam- 
pling of ones we received about the 
cover. Two things are certain: every- 
one seemed to like the picture, and 
the old adage “You can't please 
everyone” is still in force. 


. 
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Remember the littl bey we told 
you about in our visit to Marguerite 
de Angeli (November, page 11)? 
Here is a note he sent us the other 
day. Not bad for a six-year-old, is it? 


* 


Dear Miss Owen 

The Instructor gets better all the time 
This year’s book supplement is simply 
superb .... 
Alice Farrel, South Carolina 


I love the article about Marguerite 
de Angeli. As a colored teacher I could 
well understand your statement about 
Bright April—that it was a story colored 
children would like as well as their 
friends. 

Clarabelle Lucas, Florida 


white 


For these and the many other let- 
ters we received concer g« the Book 
Supplement, we thank you one and 
all. 





* 


Dear Miss Owen 
Please continue the section on “Make 
Easy Flash Cards.” My children are so 
interested in the first group that came 
out that they are about worn out from 
constant use .... 
Grace A. Lee, Florida 


Please continue the page “Make Easy 
Flash Cards” .... 
Hiley Kilgore, Kentucky 
Please, please continue the “Make 
Easy Flash Cards”... . 
Mary P. King, California 


WAIL 





pee, 
¢ 

. 

a 

. 

‘ 

~ ~ 

K 

| | 
Please continue “Make Easy Flash 


Cards.” 
George P. Dausch, IIL, Maryland 


I agree with Miss O'Kelly and hope 
for more flash-card material soon. It's 
a wonderful help . . . . 

Virginia Shaw, California 


We would like to know if it is ever 
possible for such a page to be put in 
in Ditto ink so copies for all of the 
children could be run off? .... 

Esther Johnson, Minnesota 


tinuing—+so are 
43). In 
“No, 


The deluge is cor 
the flash cards (see page 
answer to the last question: 
Uncle Sam won't let us.” 





* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

. | made several sketches of the 
praying mantis from life. We had him 
nearly four weeks and found him most 
interesting. 

We put him on our kitchen sereen be 
tween the screen and window on warm 
days. When the nights were cold we 
brought him in, where he spent the 
night on some long grass which stood 
in a vase. 

When the flies were hard to find I 
gave him hamburger as I had read of 
doing. Also gave him water on a spoon. 

Virginia Smith Dryer, Vew York 


This note came with Mrs. Drvyer’s 
calendar drawing (page 64). Your 
children will enjoy her comments. 


. 


Dear Miss Owen: 

When The Instructor makes mention 
of the Jewish holiday of Hanukah or 
Chanukah, they will get my subserip- 
tion. Otherwise I shall still consider it 
a biased sectarian magazine, and do 
everything | can to discourage its being 
ordered by teachers and libraries. 

Unsigned 


Now we ask vou! By rights we 
shouldn't even print an unsigned 
letter. Respectfully we refer our 
readers to our unit on “Chanukah 


and Christmas” (page 24, December 
1951). Onee and for all, Protestant, 
Catholic, Jew, Negro, White, Oriental 
—it honestly makes no difference. 
iends in all groups and 
are far more conscious of their sim- 
ilarities than their differences. 





* 


Dear Miss Owen 
have gone through The Instructor 
for November from cover to cover. It 
is the best issue I have ever had! ... . 
I have never seen so much good ma- 
terial in any magazine. 
Lucy Price Kineaid, Kentucky 


I feel that I must tell you how inspir- 
ing your magazine is. I just received 
the November issue of The Instructor. 
Hastily I tore off the wrapping and then 
spent a quiet two hours studying the 
stories and designs. After a session with 
your magazine, I feel inspired te do 
something to help others. 

Lillie Chaffin, Kentucky 


I feel that my subscription to The 
Instructor is a necessity to my teaching. 
The first three issues have been worth 
the price of the subseription ... . 

Veronica Kollar, Pennsylvania 


Just can't resist printing two or 
three like these once in a while. 
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TEACHERS 
went te School 


One of them had 
“TWO UMBRELLAS!” 
but one had none 


No teacher intends to be unprotected 
against “rainy days.” 
thing is “sunshine” it is s0 easy to for- 
get or put off the thing we know we 
ought to do. You may have thought 
many times that you should “get under 
the T.C.U. Umbrella”—you should have 








the 10-way protection it offers you at a 
Then 
when rainy days come your way and 


cost of less than a nickel a day. 


you are disabled by sickness, accident 
or quarantine, you will be sure to get 
your friendly check from T.C.U. as fast 
as Air Mail can bring it to you. 


What a glorious feeling it is to realize 
that your own foresight has provided 
cash in time of need. 
better to receive a check 
only “bills” and “more bills.” 


Read what it means to be 
under the T. C. U. Umbrella 


“I have been singing the praises of the 
T.C.U. to all my triends since I received 
payment for my sick claim. Naturally I 
expected promptness and fairness in ad- 
justment; however, when I was paid more 
than I had asked for, I could scarcely be- 
lieve it 


Miss Velnetts Sickels, Freeport, N. Y 


“I have owned a T.C.U. policy since 1927 
or "28 and have used the benefits only once 
before in all that time. It is a good feel 
ing to know one is protected in case of 
accidental injuries in these days when they 
are so prevalent. I appreciate the prompt 
ness and courtesy extended me in this my 
second claim and I wish all teachers would 
avail themselves of it.” 


Mrs. Mabel June Weyand, Granger, Mo 


Don’t wait until bad luck comes your 
way! Do as so many other teachers in 
every state have done—“Get under the 
T.C.U. Umbrella.” Send the coupon 
today. Get all the facts without obli- 
gation. 


TEACHERS 
. & CASUALTY 
UNDERWRITERS 


Tey 
| { 

411 T.C.U. Building 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska 


pe oe es ee ee ee FREE INFORMATION COUPON ox om oe ome om omy 


To the T.C.U., ill 
Lincoln 6, Nebraska 


T.C.U. Bidg 


I am interested in knowing about T.C.U 
10-Way Protection. Send me full details 
without obligation. 


Name 


Address - 
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But when every- 


It is so much 
instead of 








American Education Week 
Advertis House 
Appre ating 


ng per 


Animals 
Bird N 


Wasps Oct 


( 

Whit irk ture n 2, I 

See also Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club ( 
ne (article), Jar 53, p. 5 Copycat, 

5 ( 


Arithmetic 
Our Dail 


\ 
( 
Are Ar 
Art Masterpieces 
ad of t 


6), Oct ) 


Audio-Visual Suggestions and Materials Adve 


Article 
Directs 


THE 


INDEX, September 1952 -—-January 1953 


Eating Up Arithmetic, Jan. '53, p. 58 

How Bicycles Are Made, Sept. °52, pp. 88-89 
How Books Are Made, Nov. 52, pp. 38-39 

How Christmas Candy Is Made, Dec. '52, pp. 20 
How Pencils Are Made, Oct. °52, pp. 22 3 


posters 


t , Nov Dé, I 
Parents to Scho« 


OV 5 


Jet Propulsion, Sept. "52, p. 43 
Movies in the Making, Jan. ‘5 
Photoelectric ¢ ell, The, Jan 
Plastics, Dec. °52, p. 19 
Rockets, Oct. °52, p. 27 
Pictures 
Benjamin Franklin, Borr 
p. 52 
Christmas Se« 
Do You Know 
Dwight D Eisenhower, 
States, Jan. °53, p. 51 
“I'm Going to School. Be 
19 
Is This One of the United Nations? Oct 
White Turkey, Nov. "52, p 
Posters 
Advertising Open House, Nov 
Tell Your School about Ar 
Nov 52, pp 68-69 
Safety Poster, Sept. °52, p. 9 
Books for Children—See this department in each issue 
Books for Teachers—See this department in each issue 
Character Education 
Bird Ne 


ret, A, De« 
These Wik 


ghbors 
hristmas Fairy, 


verse Jan 
The (story), De« 
Ranch (story), 
rV Show, The (stor, 
The (ct 52. p 
owboys’ Christmas (play), De« 52, 
Dime That Marched Away, A (story 
Doughnut Parade , Oct. *5 
Gilbert the Goldfish (story), S« 
Golden Cup, The (story), De« 
Americans play . Nov 
Hold Fast Your Dreams 
Jerry Jackson, Badminton Plave 
9 
Judy’s Problem 
Larry Joins the 
Minnie (verse), Nov. "52, p 
Mysterious Package, The (pla 
Mystery of the Mittens, The 
Red Lacquer Box, The story 
Responsibility—A Big Word 
Santa Needed Help (story 
Something Good (verse), Jan 
Song of the Piccolo (story), ] 
We're Partners (story), Sept. 52, p 
Wilbert Weasel Way, The , Nov. °52, p. 43 
Wonderful Birthday Present } 
Children’s Book Week—See also Literature 
verse ), Nov. "52, p. 42 
Binkie Book (story). Nov. °52, p. 43 
How Books Are Made (pictures), Nov. "52, pp. 38 
Making Friends with Books (article), Nov. °52, p 
Marching Books (play), Nov. °52, p. 80 
Meet Mareuerite de Angeli (article), Nov 
Mother Goose Play for Book Week (play 
p. 79 
“My Teacher Read to Me article), Nov ) 
Rumpelstiltskin (handwork), Nov. °52, p. 67 
So! Our Library Is in the Hall (article), Nov. °52, p. 1 
Storyteller, The—Hans Christian Andersen story 
Nov. "52, p. 49 
Sure Cure, A (play), Nov. '52, p. 80 
Take Time to Read to Your Group 
p. 7 
We Had a Book Fair (article), Nov 
Choral Readings 
Halloween Creatures, Oct. °52, p 
Our Bill of Rights, Sept. 52, p. 94 
Pine Tree's Wish, The, Jan. °53, 
They Found a Home, Nov. °52, p. 42 
Christmas Handwork—See also Girls and Boys and Teach 
ers’ Help-One-Another Club 
Blueprint Greetings, Dec. "52, p. 48 
Candy or Bean Bags, Dec. '52, p. 39 
Children Can Make Christ: 
52, p. 44 
Children Paint the First Christr De 
Christmas Cards in Unusual M 
Helping Hands, Dec. 52, p. 45 
Magazine Racks, Dec. °52, p 
Make Animal Toys, Dec. °5 
Making Christrnas Ornaments, 
Paper Candles, Dec. °52, p. 47 
Paperweights, De« 52, np. .5 
Start Early to Make Christm 
Sun-Print Cards, Dec. ‘5 
Table Favor, A, Dec. 52, 
Table-Mantel Decoratior 
Third-Graders 
Dex 52, p. 51 
3 Christmas Novelties, De« 
Use C lloph ine Tape, Dec 
Wax Candles You Can Red 
Woven Mat . ‘ 52. p 
Y 


ur 1952 ( str Ire 


‘ 


‘ hristmas on the 
hristmas 


story 


story 


verse 


story), Oct 


Rhythm Bar 


stor) 


story), Sept. "52, p 


nturing 


us Packages Original, De« 


Used Tin 
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Christmas Plays 
Christmas Box for the Family in the Shoe, A, De« 
p. 30 
Christmas Fantasy, A, Dec. "52, p. 36 
Cowboys’ Christmas, Dec. '52, p. 33 
Man on the Street” Interviews Christmas Shoppers, 
Phe, Dec. °52, p. 38 
Mysterious Package, The, Dec. "52, p. 36 
Rudolph’s Nose Trouble, Dec. °52, p. 28 
Santa Was So Tired! Dec. °52, p. 58 
Second Christmas, Dec. °52, p. 35 
I'wenty-Fourth Candle, The, Dec. 52, p. 32 
Christmas Songs 
Christmas Advice, De« 
Christmas Chimes, Dec 
Christmas Cookies, De« 5 2 
It's Christmas Time, De« 2, p. 31 
Rise Up, Shepherd, an’ Foller, De« 52, p. 34 
Santa’s Reindeer Wear Bright Bells, Dec. °52, p 
Trim Tree, Dec. “52, p. 29 
Christmas Stories 
Christmas Fairy, The, De« 
Christmas on the Ranch, Dec 
Christmas TV Show, The, De« 
Golden Cup, The, Dec. °52, p 
Good Advice from Santa, De« 
Jack's Christmas Tree, Dec. °52, 
Little Red Cuckoo, The, 4 
Motel Christmas, A, Dec. °52, p. 18 
Mrs. Santa’s Riddle, Dec. °52, p. 15 
Present for Kalawhak, A, Dec. °52, 
Red Lacquer Box, The, Dec. °52, p 
Santa Needed Help, Dec. '52, p. 14 
What Kitty-Byrd Wanted, Dec. °52, 
Christmas Verse 
Christmas, Dec. 52, p. 22 
Christmas, Dec. °52, p 
Christmas Day, Dec. °5 
Christmas Wish, De« 
Dear Santa, Dec. °52, 
Forest Christmas, De« 
Gifts for the Christ Chi 
Like to Think, De« 
ewend, De 52, p 
oinsettia, Dec. °52, p. 2 
eindcer Song, The, De« 52, 
leep, Baby Jesus, Sleep, De« 
rimming the Tree, Dec. °52, 
What Christmas Means, Dec. °5 
Columbus, Christopher 
Christopher Columbus 


ung the 


Dex 2. Dp 


Pioneer verse Oct 


5 
Exclusive Broadcast of the Voyage , Oct. °52, p 
a) 
Interesting Waves Make Columbus Day Pictures Ex- 
ting (handwork), Oct. °52, p. 52 
Let's Discover Columbus (article), Oct. "52, p. 94 
More Precious Than Gold (play), Oct. °52, p. 46 
She Knows about Columbus and His Crew (article 
Oct. 52, p. 93 
Coupons—See this department in each issue 


play 


Creative Dramatics—See this item in each issue 
Election Day 
Ready for Your School Election 
52. p. 37 
It’s Election Time! (article 
Learning How to Vote 
Fast Learners 
Fast Learner in Arithmetic Class, The (article 
5? p. 99 
Fast Learners Need 
Sept. 52, p. 98 
Fifty Years Ago in the Normal Instructor- 
partment in each issue 
Week—See 


handwork 


, Nov *52, p 1h 
article), Nov. '52, pp. 11 
, Sept 


Special Attention, Too (article 


See this de- 


Fire Prevention also Teachers’ 
Another Club 
Fire Engines Are 

» p. 49 
He vent Forest Fires!! 
Michael and Mr. Flame 
Simple Experiments with Fire (article 
Stoking the Bonfire , Oct. *52 

First Class Mail—See this department in each issue 

From the Case Records of Our School Psychologist —See 

this department in the Sept., Oct., and Nov. issues 

Games—See also Girls and Boys 
Bank Your Savings, Jan. °5 
Games for September, Sept 


Help-One- 


handwork 


Fun for Your Small Fry 

, Oct. °52, p. 86 
52, p. 44 

, Oct ) 


poster 
story), Oct 
»P 
cover 


3. p 10 
52, pp. 106 
November Crossword Puzzle, A, Nov 
October Crossword Puzzle, An, Oct 
Party Ideas and Games, Oct. °52 
avtime in November, Nov. °5 
Tick-Tack-Toe, Jan. °5 » p. LO 
Girls and Boys 
Crossword Puzzles 
Christmas Puzzle, A, Dec. °52, p. 64 
Fit-the-Word Puzzle, Jan. 53, p. 71 
Humpty Dumpty Puzzle, A, Sept. °52 
Nove me r ¢ rossword P izzle, A. Nov 
Number Crossword Puzzle, Jan. °53 
Games 
Blowing Bubbles, Jan. °53, p. 69 
Character Guessing, Oct. 52, p. 60 


A, Dec. °52, p. 64 


Christmas Game, 





Circle Ball Ke \way, 
Ducky Game, A, Sept 
Feather Football, Nov 
For Christmas Time, Dec 
Halloween Game, A, Oct. "52, p 
Punch the Doughnut, Oct. "52, p. 5 
Scouting for Words, Jan. °53, 70 
Treasure Hunt, A 
Wiggle, Wiggle, 
Word Ball Game, 
Handwork 
Apple Box Bookcase, Sept 
Button Buzz Saw, A, Oct. '52 
Christmas Gifts to Make, De« 
Christmas Table Decorations, De« 
Coat-Hanger Wreath, De« 52, p 
Dish Garden, Nov. °52, p. 94 
Easy Doll Clothes, Oct. °52, p. 60 
Felt Favors for Thanksgiving, Nov 
Gumdrop Creatures, Sept. °52, p 
Let's Play Horseshoes, Sept. °52 
Make a Zoo from Peanuts, Jan 
Mitten for Your Bath, A, Sept 
Potato Head Puppets, Nov 5 
Sponge Flowers, Jan. °53, p 
I'ree Ornaments, Dec. °52, p 
Your Own Rubber Stamp, Jan 
Notes from Aunt Grace—See thi 
Parties 
Haunted 
58 
Puzzle Pictures 
Can You Find Out? Sept 
Find What Is Wrong in TI 
53, p. 69 
Parents’ Night at School, Nov 
Puzzle for October, A, Oct. °5 
Santa’s Workshop Puzzle, De« 
Puzzles 
Connect the Spots, Sept 52, 
Checkerboard Puzzle, A, Sept 
Family Problem, A, Nov. °5 
Fun with Words, Jan. 53, p 
Fun with Words, Oct. °52, p 
Popular Sports Quiz, A, Oct 
Something to Watch, "3 
Splitting a Pen 
Thread the Needle 
Tricky Square, 
Quizzes 
Animal Rhyming Quiz, 
Christmas Rhymes, De« 
Colored Geography, Oct. '52, p 
Fill In the Spaces, Jan. °53, p. 7 
Find the Hidden Word, Sept 
Guess My Name, Sept. 52, p 
Hidden Playmates, Jar 5 
Jumbled Trees, Jan. °53, 
Mixed-Up Meals, Oct 
Narne the River, Nov 
Number Puzzle Fun, Sept 
States to Guess, Sept. °5 
Tell Who Went, Nov. °5 
['wo-Lettered Puzzles, Jan 
What Am I? Oct. °52, p. 60 
What Is My Name? Nov 
What Jack This? Nov 
Where Do y Live 
Which Is Right? Nov 
Who Am I? Nov. °5 
Who Found It? Oct 
Who Gets the Job? Jan 
Whe Is It? Dee. °52, p. 61 
Who! Who! Nov. °52, p. 93 
Yum! Yum! De« 52, p. 61 
Riddle Box, The— See this item in ¢ 
Sam and Sue Travel with Uncle Dick 
Arlington National Cemetery, Nov 
Canadian National Exposition, Sept 
Inter-tribal Ceremonies, Oct. "52, p 
Santa Claus School, Albion, N.Y., Dee 
rent of Roses, Pas 


A, Nov. 


House Halloween Pa 


Tournan dena, 


70 
Science 
Adventures with Rocks, Sept. '52, p 
Animal Tracks, Jan. °53, p. 71 
Changer ( or, Oct. °52, p 
Making a The De« ‘ 
Reading a Thermometer, Nov. °5 
lime to Smile—See thi 
Halloween—See also Girls and Boys and Teachers’ Help- 
One-Another Club 
Easy Reading Read 
Enchanted Pumpkin, The (play 
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item in each ! ue 


ness (seatwork), Oct 
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Ghosts!! (play 
Halloweer ve 
Halloween Creatures (choral reading 
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Halloween Surprise, A, 
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October Party Ideas 
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Scratch Drawing (handwork 
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Speaking of Apparitions (story , Oct. *52. p 
Trick or Treat (story), Oct 52, p. 33 
Handwork—See a'so Christmas Handwork, Girls and Boys, 
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Articles 
Art Environment Stimulates an Impulse to Create, 
An, Jan. 53, p. 95 
Children Plan the Display They 
1 with the Bulletin Board, Jar 3. p 
Lots of Possibilities! A, Sept 
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Fire Are Fun for Your Small Fry, 
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Creative 
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Birthday Cake 
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ng the Tree 
True Tales 
What Kitty 
Indians 
Chee the Fair 
Easy Reading Read 
p. 28 
Little Red Feather 
Lily Star, The (sor 
Star That Be 
p. 47 
John Pepper’s Notes for Canadian Readers 
Alberta I cation, 77 
Architect, Jar 53. 
Cony Jar 53, p. 79 
Coronation Year, Sept. °52, p. 68 
Creed, Dec. °52, p. 77 
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Health 
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l Santa (story 
Trains (handwork), Oct 
Jack Frost (song), Nov. °52, p. 114 
Kindergarten Public Relations (article), J: 
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Milk Trucks, The 
Patty Cake, Patty ¢ 
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Turkey Song 
Turtles in the 
Where's Jack I 
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Pilgrims 
Blessing 
Pilgrims, 
Pilgrims 
Pilgrims 
Nov. °52 
They Found a Home 
Plays—See also Christmas Plays 
Birthday of the Fairy Prince 
Blessing Day, Nov. 52, p. 78 
Enchanted Pumpkin, The, Oct 
Broadcast of the Voy: 
Oct. °52, p. 48 
Americans, Nov. '52, p 
Happy Birthday, Mrs. Wendy! 
Joke on the Wolf, A, Sept. '52, p. 4 
Marching Books, Nov. 52, p. 80 
More Than Gold, Oct. "52, p 
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Mystery Pie, Nov 2, p 
Pandora’s Modern Magic Chest, Oct. °52 
Phil Visits in Iran, Sept. "52, p. 48 
Pine Tree's Wish, The, Jan. °53, p 
Poor Richard's Kite, Jan. ‘53, p. 6 
Profe s Magic Telescope, The, Sept. °5 
Star That Became a Water Lily, TI Oet 
Sure Cure, A, Nov. "52, p. 8 
Wish Machine, The, Jan. °5 
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LOW COST 
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AL: ue 


FOR BUSY TEACHERS 


The Instructor 


PICTURE- ALPHABET WRITING CHARTS 


Printed in black on five pastel colors! 


Uniike any others now available, these two modern teaching aids answer the re 
quests of many teachers The charts in these sets, printed in black on five paste! 





colors, will brighten up the dullest walls The charts have good visibility end will 
be seen plainly from every part of the classroom 

Set |. Manuscript Writing Charts for Primory Grodes. These charts feature pic 
tures of common objects, the name of each beginning with a different letter. The 
form of the letters has been carefully checked to make them ideal for beginning 
writers. They use only the straight line and the circle curve. The relative size of 
capitals and smal! letters is in keeping with practice approved in modern curriculums 

Set Il. Cursive Writing Charts for Intermediate ond Upper Grades. These charts 
are based on a modern system of penmanship that incorporates the newest idees 
about cursive writing In classrooms where children have found burdensome the 
exacting demands of older systems, they will welcome this easy method. The letters 
are free from time-consuming flourishes and endings—especially the B, |, and S$. The 
F and T are made with one stroke and the W has only one stopping point instead of 
the usual three. The entire alphabet is planned to give maximum ease and legibility 





fn writing 


The Instructor Seience Series Each Set of Charts $1.25 


MIDDLE GRADE EXPERIMENTS 


These new books, written by one of America's leading young educetors, are outstanding 
teaching tools for instruction in elementary science The organization of the science mate 
rial follows that recommended by the Federal Office of Education and meets the curriculum 


requirements of most states 


The books are organized on an experiment basis, with each problem set up as the title of 
@ page, ther the materials, directions, observations, and conclusions. The children conduct 
the experiment on a g ven subject Tests are provided ai the end of each section to make 
sure that the science facts, relationships, and concepts have been learned No expensive 
equipment is necessary Materials needed can be assembied at little or no cost, for every 
day occurrences are emphasized. Each book contains 24 peges. Both are printed in two 


styles for hectograph and liquid-process duplicator, 


1 is devoted to experiments on plants, animals, atmosphere, soil, and the solar 
system 


Book I! takes up air, magnets, electricity, and machines 
For Li-uid-Process Duplicator each book $2.00 


For Hectograph Duplicator each book $1.25 
The Instructor Pictorial Stories of 


monames| MOTHER GOOSE RHYMES MAN-MADE WONDERS 


. P . This set of charts meets the demand for supplementary social-studies and story 
for Kindergarten and mary Grades material with ten cartoon-type charts of the famous Man-Made Wonders of America 
This is one of the most delightful groups of charts ever presented Included are the Washington Monument, The Statue of Liberty, The Panana Cane 
The Mount Rushmore Memorial, and others equally famous Additional! historic mate 


or classroom use Prepered by a former elementary art supervisor 
rial is given on the back of each chart Questions for discussion and further re 


each set contains 20 pictures illustrating well-known nursery rhymes, 


such as Bo Peep, Old King Cole, Jack and Jill, Mother Hubberd, Boy search also are included 


Biue, and others Each chart has been vocabulary-tested for intermediate-grade children With 
Especially designed for kindergarten and primary grades, these charts the increased emphasis on Americanism, these charts are especially eppropriete 
are idea! for bulletin-boerd or table display The rhymes are printed 
n large type, similar to manuscript writing, for easy reading by the 
children. They will make excellent reading experiences. Stock in Set $1.50 
five pastel colors is used for the ten sheets, which are printed on both - 


They are printed on large-size « 13 sheets of glossy white paper and are en- 


closed in a durable portfo 


sides and enclosed in a gay pink folder 


Set $1.50 Pictorial Stories of 


GREAT LEADERS 


Te teach the American Heritage—ten cartoon-type charts showing, in vivid, untor 





gettable pictures, the accomplishments of great American leaders Supplementary 
Please send me at once the following Teaching Aids a =" and suggestions for the teacher are included Large-size charts 
Middle Grade Experiments Pictorial Stories ea. $1.50 1.50 
for Hectograph ea. $1.25 Man-Made Wonders Set $1.5 
Book | Book I! Great Leaders 
for Liquid-Process. ea. 2.00 Great Events . . ss 
Book | Book I! Picture-Alphabet Writing Charts ea. 1.25 Pictorial Stories of 
Mother Goose Rhymes 1.50 Ser | Set Il 


Total Amount of this order § GREAT EVENTS 


Enclosed $ » payment in full. Bill me. | will pay in thirty days 
(Minimum credit order $4.00.) Ten cartoon-type charts, each presenting graphically end dramatically the com 
plete story of a great event in American history Supplementary text, questions, and 
Name suggestions for the teacher appear on the reverse side of the charts The lerge-site 
charts are enclosed in a sturdy portfo 


Set $1.50 


Street or R&.0 
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Starting in the December 8th issue of (3 


“THE WORLD WE LIVE IN“ 


LIFE presents the epic story of the universe— 


told vividly, understandably, memorably 


OW OFTEN have your students asked you how 
H the earth was formed... when life began and 
how it developed . . . what mysteries lie in the 
depths of the ocean... what other plane ts are like 

. whether there is a master plan to our universe? 

How often have you asked yourself questions like 
these, as you walked through a forest. or stood by 
the sea, or stared at the distant stars 


LIFE’s Editors—consulting with some of Amet 


‘The World We Live In” will appear in LIFE at 
regular intervals over the next two years 

It will spread before your eves page after page of 
vivid, meaningful photographs, paintings, maps, 


diagrams and charts that will tell the whole epic story 


ica’s most distinguished scientists —have worked on 
“The World We Live In” for almost three yvears— 
to seek the answers to questions every human being 
has sometime asked about our world. 

LIFE’s new series has been written by Lincoln 
Barnett, author of The Universe and Dr, Einstein; 
illustrated in large part by Cheslev Bonestell, noted 
science artist. It is a fitting successor to LIFE’s 
memorable “History of Western Culture” articles. 


Material available in no cther form 


of our universe as only LIFE can tell it. 

To get the facts presented in this series would 
take years of study, years of poring through hun- 
dreds of volumes written in languages and symbols 
oaly a scientist could understand—and a pictorial 


imagination that could conjure up pictures never 
before made. 

Many of the portfolios will be printed in breath 
taking color; collected, they will form for your 
library a volume such as is nowhere available now. 


An unparalleled source of information for you and your students 


No matter what you teach, you will want to study 
share and discuss this series with your students 
For here is a subject that encompasses all subjects 
... lends new meaning, perspective and understand. 
ing to all phases of living today. 

In the first installment alone, you will see the 
earth as it would be seen by an eye 40,000 miles 


away. You will see the shapeless, boiling mass that 
lies beneath the astonishingly thin and narrow crust 
of the land. 

You will see how the earth was born from the 
cosmic dust, how the continents were forged as the 
earth began to cool and the first rains sizzled on the 
molten rock. You will see the great deluge that 





In” series: 


Where Life Came From 
How the Valleys 
What Makes the Waves, Currents and Tides 
What Makes the Weather 

Life in the Sea and Life on the Land 

Is There Life on Other Planets? 


Coming in future installments: 


Here are only a few of the fascinating subjects that will be 
covered in forthcoming articles in “The World We Live 


Rivers, Mountains and Plateaus Were Formed 


flooded the earth and made the oceans, a primeval 
landscape with the first vegetation and a lake red 
from bacteria. 

You will watch the great ice caps forming. And 
you will see the awesome panorama ol how the 
earth may end in a single evening some 40 billion 
years away. 


Get the December 8th issue now! 
AND—to be sure you get future installments regularly 


Subscribe now to LIFE 
at the Special Educators’ Rate 


52 issues for only $4.00 








So that you will be sure to get future installments of this series. regularly, as they 





are issued throughout the coming year. subseribe now at the special educaters’ 
a rate i full vear of LIFE for only $4.00. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! You save 360.10 under the single-copy price . . . $2.75 under the regular one- 


LIFE, 540 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 
t tallments of “The World 
please start my LIFE subscription at 


year subseription price. 
So that I ean | re of | Mail the coupon now. and LIFE will begin coming to you shortly after the first 
o tha ean be sure of havi 5 
We Live In 
educators’ rate of: 52 issues for ly $4.00, This 


OTs. his is a renewal 


of the year (in plenty ef time to bring you the second installment The Sea”). 


e at the special 


s 4 new subscrip- 


Name 
School 
Address 
— State 


hool and position, And 





...te see life 
... te see the world 
. . . to eyewitness great events 


Position 











(lo quality tor this rate please name your s 


please include sone number ) .a4Be 





